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FASHION AND PASSION; 

OR, 

LIFE IN MAYFAIR. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
(^Not hy Anthony Trollope.) 

One afternoon towards the end of the London season, 
when the heat begins to send people out of town to seek 
for quiet and rest in the country or at the sea-side, the 
two Countesses of Twickenham were seated in the back 
drawing-room of Mr. Fetherstone's house, the large bay 
windows of which looked upon St. James's Park. 

The Dowager, or, as she was still called, Countess 
Elizabeth, looked as fresh and as blooming as when we 
saw her last, but a great change had come over Geraldine. 

The year which had now elapsed since her marriage 
to the gay young Earl, to whom she had been united 
so much against her own will, had hardly improved 
her appearance. 

She had grown fuller in figure, and her face had now 
completely lost all traces of the beauty she might once 
have been said to possess ; her eyes had lost much of that 
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home is the English synonym for the French word 
ennui ! I forget who said that, but it is only too true. 
Why, Lady Twickenham, you would not have us remain 
always at home boring ourselves to death or quarrelling 
from morning till night ? No, I assure you we are 
much happier as we are; we get on capitally I assm-e 
you. Why, we have not quarrelled once since our 
marriage, and I am sure that is more than most married 
people can say/* 

" Yes, because you have not once been alone together 
long enough to do so." 

" And I sincerely hope we never may be ! " 
" Geraldine, you do not love your husband." 
" I never said I did." 

" And this is the wife I have chosen for my son ! 
Ah, Geraldine, Geraldine!" Lady Twickenham added, 
the tears starting to her eyes, to those eyes which were 
usually so cold and scornful ; " I who thought that by 
marrying him to you I might be able to watch over 
him, and that you would help me to guide him ; but it 
was all your father's fault — he was so anxious for his 
daughter to be a Countess." 

" It is all very well to say that now; I should like to 
know who first thought of it." 

" Not Charley, you may be very sure." 
Geraldine bit her lips but said nothing. 
" Your father tells me," said the Countess after a short 
pause, " that Charley has only been once to the House 
the whole of this session ; why don't you make him go 
and attend to his Parliamentary duties ? " 

Geraldine burst out laughing. " I make hira go ! 
Oh, I must tell him that the first time I see him. It will 
make him laugh." 
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" I am afraid you will have forgotten it before you 
see him," Lady Twickenham replied bitterly. 

" No, because I shall meet him to-night at Lady 
Belgrave's ball. I know he admires her very much, and 
he is sure to be there." 

" So you only see your husband at other people's 
houses ? " 

" I also see him in mine at times. He always dines 
at home when I have a dinner party, and he generally 
makes a point, too, of attending all my 'At Homes.' " 

" Lideed ; what a devoted husband ! No wonder you 
never quarrel" 

" Now I think this is too bad. Why should you be 
constantly scolding me and finding fault with everything 
I do ? I am sure no one can say anything against me ; 
and as for Charley and me, we get on capitally together ; 
and, as he says himself, no one has a right to interfere in 
our domestic arrangements." 

" Your domestic arrangements ! Very well, I shall 
say no more to you. I see you know nothing about your 
husband's whereabouts, and care still less. When I want 
information concerning him I shall apply to some other 
person, though it be even to this horrible Spaniard who 
is always with him, and who, I believe, is the villain who 
leads him into mischief." 

" You mean Don Juan, and you call him a villain ! 
You forget he is a great ifriend of mine." 

" Oh, I forgot. I remember now that this is the very 
man with whom you were, or pretended to be, so despe- 
rately in love before your marriage." 

" Pretended to be, indeed ! " 

" Surely you are not going to boast now of that silly 
infatuation. But I must tell Charley, for I don't think 
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he is aware that this very man who is now his greatest 
friend was once his wife's lover." 

" Oh, he knows it akeady ! Why it was he himself 
who begged papa to consent to my marrying him. 
I wish he had consented; I should have been a very 
different woman in that case." 

"That you would. You would not have been a 
Countess, and you would not have worn such fine dresses, 
nor such beautiful diamonds, nor would you have been 
invited to ducal houses." 

" Ah, that would have been a great loss, no doubt ^ 
But this reminds me that I am going to the Duchess of 
the Isles* afternoon party. Sweetest of mothers, farewell ! " 

A cloud passed over Lady Twickenham's brow as 
she thought that, had it not been for her son's going 
off to Paris with Stella, he might now have been the 
husband of the Lady Isobel Clanfyne ; but she tried to 
hide her mortification, and coldly kissed her daughter- 
in-law, who, casting a glance in the mirror to see if 
her dress was aU right, went out of the room, and, 
descending the staircase, stepped into the luxurious chariot 
which was waiting at the door to take her to the Duchess 
of the Isles' garden-party. 

As might be seen from the foregoing conversation, 
Geraldine was not really unhappy in her present mode 
of life. It is true that, like the celebrated French 
novelist, she was married, but so little, that it was hardly 
worth mentioning. And Lady Twickenham, who was a 
devoted mother, and who had arranged this mamage 
against her own inclinations, and solely with the idea of 
seeing her son settled down with a quiet, gentle wife 
who would take care of him, was anything but satisfied, 
although before her marriage Geraldine had been a very 
steady and thoughtful girl. 
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It was only too evident that neither of them cared in 
the least for the other, and as she could hardly, under 
the circumstances, have expected otherwise, she did not 
so much mind this. But, unfortunately, they agreed beau- 
tifully on one point, and that was to diflfer in everything ; 
so that although they lived together in a charming little 
house, all verandahs and balconies, fronting the Park, 
each went his own way and troubled the other as little 
as possible. 

Lady Twickenham had thus lost all control over her 
son, who, in search of the happiness which was denied 
to him at home, plunged each day into greater and 
greater dissipations, until the name of Charley Twicken- 
ham had become quite a by- word in the fastest circles of 
London society. 

The Duke of the Isles had a charming residence in 
the suburbs of London, just a little way beyond Ken- 
sington Gardens ; and the afternoon garden-parties or 
breakfasts given at his house were generally attended by 
all the elite and fashion of Mayfair; so it is not to be 
wondered at that Geraldine should have soon forgotten 
aU the advice she had just received from her worldly- 
wise mother-in-law, and wandered over the smooth 
lawn, sweeping the grass with her magnificent dress, and 
listening eithet to the lively strains of Godfrey's band, 
or to the still more entertaining speeches of the jeunesse 
doree, who hovered about her paying her all sorts of 
attentions — not because they found her pretty or 
amusing, but because she happened to be the fashion 
that year. 

And so passed the afternoon, pleasantly and agreeably 
enough, though utterly devoid of interest for Geraldine, 
who had spent too many of the same kind to find them 
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particularly amusing, until it was time to go and dress 
for Lady Purecliff*s dinner-party, and for the half-dozen 
" At Homes " to which she would have to go, if only for 
a few minutes so as to put in an appearance, before going 
to the ball at Beauville House, at the thought of which her 
heart beat violently, and her eyes sparkled once more 
with their old brilliancy, for she knew that Juan would 
be there. 

Her husband, in the meantime, was at another gaxden- 
party at the other end of London, flirting away with 
young actresses, and whispering sweet nothings in their 
ears, feeling greatly bored, and thinking all the time of the 
money he had just lost to Ralph Erroll, and wondering 
what he would have to sell to pay him, that is to say 
unless he could win it back that evening, as he certainly 
hoped to do, before going to the ball at Lady Belgrave's — 
a baU he would not have missed for anything, for he made 
a point of being seen a great deal with the Marchioness, 
as she was the most fashionable woman of the season, and 
he liked people to think that he was intimate with her. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
{Not hy Mrs. Trollope.) 

Lord Belgrave's surprise and dismay, when he heard 
for the first time that Juan Fernandez was his wife's 
brother, can better be imagined that described. 

At first, Kke the rest, he had been taken in by Juan's 
good looks, winning ways, and brilliant conversation ; but 
gradually the distrust which his brother Edwin had from 
the first felt towards him began also to take possession of 
his own mind; and when at last SteUa ran away with Lord 
Twickenham, he had felt convinced that it had been all 
Juan's doing, and that he had been but his dupe all this 
time. Yet, as he possessed no proofs against him, it was 
impossible to show his indignation in any very marked 
way. 

His marriage had taken place soon after ^his, and 
the lovely and innocent Consuelo had soon made him 
forget the heartless coqv£tte, or, rather, cocotte, who had 
so vilely deceived him ; but what his feelings were, when, 
soon after his arrival in London, Juan had forced his way 
into his home, claiming to be his brother-in-law, I would 
rather not attempt to describe in these pages. 
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He was still too much in love with Consuelo to quarrel 
with her, and as he dared not tell her the reason why he 
so disliked her brother, he was forced to allow him to 
come to the house as often as he liked, taking, how- 
ever, very good care to be as distant and reserved with 
him as possible. But as time went on his insolence and 
familiarity increased, until at last Lord Belgrave confessed 
to his wife his great dislike to her brother, and begged of 
her to see him as seldom as possible. 

Consuelo, however, ignorant of Juan's real character, 
and blind as most sisters are to her brother's faults, 
though he had behaved so badly to her in the days, of 
her misery, still clung to him with a strong sisterly 
affection, feeling that he was now the only one in the 
whole world left her to love ; for she could not transfer 
her affections to her husband, and she knew that it would 
be a sin to encourage her passion for Alfredo. 

She had tried hard to love her husband, but his cold 
reserved manner, which seemed to become colder and 
more reserved every day, chilled her and completely 
paralysed any outburst of affection which his great 
kindness to her at times awakened in her sensitive heart. 
She was convinced of his love ; indeed, how could she 
doubt it when she thought of all his attention and 
devotion during her poor father's illness ; besides, would 
he have married her if he had not loved her ? But it 
was a cold passionless love which her warm southern 
nature failed to understand, and at times she felt con- 
vinced that he was a man who could never know what 
love really was. She was, however, very much mistaken ; 
if she had broken the ice she would have found that the 
waters below were neither shallow nor still. 

But this ice she could not break — for only love such 
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as he felt for her could have done it — and therefore Lord 
Belgrave — ^who was a very proud man, now the first ex- 
citement of his passion was over and he had won what 
he most wanted — her hand — ^would have scorned to dis- 
play the feelings which still burnt in his heart 

But if Lord Belgrave had by this time given up all 
hope of ever winning her love, he still looked for and 
claimed her blind obedience and the complete resignation 
of her will to his. He strove earnestly and with infinite 
patience — ^though apparently with that careless, indolent, 
half-contemptuous, half-cynical manner, which so charac- 
terized both himself and his brother, though in every 
other respect they were so different — to change her from 
a dreamy, impressionable, impulsive girl — full of strange 
wild moods, capricious, and yet easily touched either 
to laughter or tears — into a stately and unimpres- 
sionable woman of the world, colourless and formal, 
proud and dignified, as a lady of fashion ought to be ; 
such, indeed, as he almost had a right to expect his wife 
to become. 

He had now given up his first idea of leading a life of 
unbounded felicity — ^a life consecrated alone to love and 
its pleasures, apart from the world, and indifferent to 
society. Most likely this romantic existence, even if 
it had ever been realised, would have ended by boring 
him, and no doubt he would have longed before many 
months were over for his club and his London friends. 
But this poetical dream was never destined to be 
realised, for in Consuelo he missed precisely what was 
absolutely necessary to complete the idyl that he had 
most longed for. He had now, therefore, given up all 
such sentimental ideas, and, convinced that he should 
never find in Consuelo the companionship and love 
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which he had fondly hoped to obtain, he had determinec 
to convert her into a proud stately Marchioness, wh( 
would take the troubles of rank off his hands, do hin 
much honour, and bring him an heir whom he mighi 
flatter himself would be his own. 

But it was not so emj to change a poor Spanish girl 
with no knowledge whatever of the world and but littL 
education, into the queen of fashion he had now set hii 
ambitious heart on her becoming. Consuelo, though fonc 
of show, and able now to gratify her wildest dreams o 
splendour and extravagance, felt herself at times sadli 
out of place in those magnificent saloons for which sin 
had once so longed ; and often, when alone in her room, sh( 
flung herself on her couch and cried bitterly, for sh< 
knew how disenchanted her husband must be with hei 
and she despised herself for having ever accepted hin 
and forsaken Alfredo, whom she still loved with all th' 
fervour of her warm southern nature. 

Lord Belgrave, however, was not disappointed on th 
whole, for Consuelo was certainly the most beautifu 
woman he had ever seen, and the very fittest, in spite c 
her natural shyness, which just at first seemed almost dig 
heartening, to lend a grace and glory to his life in th 
eyes of his fellow-men. She certainly was a wife h 
might be proud to see pointed out as his own at race 
courses, balls, and theatres, and one whom he coul 
hardly regret having married. 

Many and brilliant were the entertainments give 
that year at BeauviUe House, the gorgeous saloons ( 
which, newly decorated and re-gilt, looked once more th 
finest in London. But none of these entertainments ha 
been either as magnificent or on such a large scale b 
this great ball at the end of the season was intende 
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to be, which was destined to crown all the rest and 
leave a lasting and dazzling impression in the minds of 
all who were invited to it. 

It was a beautiful night towards the end of July; 
the whole of the garden had been illuminated with 
Venetian lamps which siuTounded the flower-beds and 
sparkled amidst the countless flowers like so many glow- 
worms, and with large Chinese lanterns which hung from 
the trees in every imaginable direction; while the front of 
ttie mansion, with its many Ionic pillars, terraces, steps, 
and marble statues, was lighted up with electric lights. 

The entire house was thrown open that night ; and 
from the ball-room, the large windows of which opened on 
to a marble terrace, the garden could be seen in all its 
splendour. The sight of this garden, however, was too 
tempting, and many were the couples who, under the 
pretence of seeing the grounds or breathing a little fresh 
air, found £heir way down the marble steps to the smooth 
lawn, and, after a time, wandered on to the more distant 
walks, where the lights were not quite so numerous. 

Amongst these promenaders was one couple who 
seemed to linger longer than the others in these groves. 
The gentleman, as far as he could be seen through the 
trees, was tall and dark; the lady, though of rather large 
contour, seemed very yoimg, and had it not been for the 
many diamonds she wore we should certainly have taken 
her for an unmarried lady. Let us approach them, and, 
though on account of the darkness of this part of the 
garden it is diflSlcult to see them distinctly, let us listen 
to their conversation, which seems interesting, for the 
gentleman bends every now and then to whisper in the 
ear of his fair companion, and the yoimg lady, apparently 
greatly interested, is leaning languidly upon his arm. 
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" I tell you that such a thing is impossible." 

" Ah ! " answered the lady, with a sigh, " you would 
not have said that last year ! "' 

" Last year ! last year 1 — that time is passed ; you were 
then free to love whom you pleased." 

" And am I not so now ? " 

" No, Geraldine ; you forget that you are married now." 

A slight tremor seemed to pass over the lady, while 
the man, whom my readers have no doubt before this 
recognised to be no other than the handsome Spaniard 
Don Juan, muttered something to himself. 

"Ah, Juan, Juan, I assure you that I do not love 
him." 

" Hush, hush ! " he replied to this bold confession, as 
he might have done to an indiscreet child. " If any one 
were to hear you ! ". 

" It is no secret ; I never pretended to love him." 

" Yet you swore to do so before the altar ! " 

" Ah, Juan, why were you not there ; for before the 
altar I would have left him for you !" 

"And do you think you would not have regretted 
the rank, the. money, the pleasures you would have lost 
if you had married me ? " 

" Regretted them ! Perhaps I should ; but not half so 
much, I assure you, as I regret the love I have lost to 
obtain them." 

" See, some one approaches. Do not lean so heavily 
on my arm. Take care, they may hear what we say." 

Another couple was now seen approaching along that 
same sequestered path. The gentleman this time was slight 
and fair, and Geraldine had no difficulty in recognising 
him as her husband. The lady who leant on his arm had 
her face turned away, so that she did not at first recog- 
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nise her, but she was very tail, and upon her dark glossy 
hair, which hung in heavy curls over her alabaster 
shoulders, shone a magnificent coronet in diamonds. She 
was dressed entirely in white tulle, and a scarf of the same 
aerial fabric wa. t/rown carelessly over her shoulders. 

Lord Twickenham, who was walking by her side, and 
on whose arm she leant, carried her fan and bouquet, 
and was so lost in admiration of her that he did not 
notice the presence of strangers untU he was ahnost dose 
upon them. 

'* So you like London, beautiful Circe ! So you do not 
pine and fret for your lovely woods, and warm sun, 
and all that, you know, in this damp and foggy island ? " 
he was saying. 

" No, no," the lady replied, evidently greatly confused, 
and with a foreign accent. " I like England very much, 
particularly in the summer." 

" It is pretty in the summer, now, is it not ? I always 
thought it was, only, you know, I didn't like to say 
so before ; but now I see that you admire it too, why, 
I don't mind confessing it. By-the-bye, are you going to 
Goodwood ? " 

" Goodwood ? Where is that ? " 

"Oh, don't you know ? How awfully funny! I thought 
everybody knew Goodwood. I beg your pardon, beautiful 
syren ! — of course a goddess like you cannot be expected 
to know all the haunts of us poor miserable devils." 
Lord Twickenham !— such language ! " 
Forgive me; did I say anything wrong ? You know 
I never was a great swell at classics ; that's not my line. 
Now I could tell you pretty well all the points of a horse. 
Do you care for riding ? " 

" Who is that ? " Geraldine asked of her companion. 
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" Why, don't you know ? My sister, Lady Belgrave." 

"Lady Belgrave! — ^the mistress of this house! Oh, 
introduce me to her ; I do so want to know her," 

Juan then approached his sister and introduced 
Geraldine to her. 

'^ As I meet the Countess of Twickenham in your own 
house, I suppose it is not necessary for me to ask your 
permission beforehand, as I should otherwise most cer- 
tainly have done," he added, and then made way for 
Geraldine, who advanced a few steps, and bowed to Lady 
Belgrave. 

But when she raised her eyes to speak to her, she 
saw before her, not the proud Marchioness of Belgrave 
of whom she had heard so much, but the poor girl who 
a year before had so startled her by claiming relation- 
ship with her lover. Yes, this beautiful Marchioness, 
whom she had so longed to know, and to whose house at 
last she had been invited through her mother-in-law — ^for, 
strange to say, she had not yet met her — ^was no other 
than that- poor foreign gkl who had come to ask for 
employment from that step-mother, and who had had the 
impudence to caU herself Juan's sister ! There was no 
mistaking that taU graceful figure, those classical features, 
that clear pale complexion, and she could not help start- 
ing back, so surprised that her voice failed her, and she 
was obliged to lean upon Juan for support. 

Consuelo, who had also been greatly taken by surprise, 
for she had believed herself alone with Lord Twickenham, 
cast one glance towards Geraldine and recognised her im- 
mediately. She too started back, more surprised even 
than Geraldine had been by this strange meeting, and, 
after returning her bow, hurried past her in the direction 
of the house. 
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" Who was that lady ? " she asked of her companion, 
who, not a little astonished, answered her in a confused 
tone. 

" Your wife ! Is she, indeed ! Dear me, how rude 
she must have thought me ! I ought to have said some- 
thing. But, you see, I was in such haste to get back to 
my other guests ; and Lord Belgrave has so often told me 
that it is not necessary to enter into a conversation with 
people directly you are introduced to them. I hope you 
will explain all this to her. Lord Twickenham. But here 
we are once more in the ball-room. It was wrong of me, 
I am sure, to stroll about the gardens with you when 
I dare say my presence is wanted here." 

" Do you think you could ever do anything wrong ? '* 
Lord Twickenham asked, forgetting the late adventure. 

Consuelo smiled — a sweet gentle smile which seemed 
to light up her lovely face. 

Oh yes," she answered, with her artless raillery; 
I should not have taken a midnight walk with you all 
alone, for instance." 

" Juan, Juan ! " Geraldine exclaimed, taking hold of 
the Spaniard's arm as soon as Consuelo and Lord 
Twickenham had quitted the grove, and she in her turn 
had recovered from her surprise enough to speak. '' Are 
you sure that that is Lady Belgrave, your sister ? " 

" Of course ; did you never see her before ? " 

" Yes, once — ^long ago — one morning in Carlton House 
Terrace ; don't you remember ? " 

A shade passed over Juan's face, which in one moment 
assumed that dark sinister frown which caused him at 
times to look almost diabolical. " What do you mean ? " 
he said, turning his face from her to hide his confusion. 

" That this woman is no other than that poor girl who 

YOL. III. 
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called herself your sister, and whom you swore to me was 
no relation whatever of yours ! " 

Juan laughed. " The idea ! " he cried, pretending to be 
exceedingly amused, but feeling within. him a pang of 
remorse as the recollection of that day came back to his 
memory. " How can you say such a thing ? Fancy, com- 
paring that poor miserable girl to my beautiful and 
fascinating sister ! I recollect now what you are alluding 
to; but really I cannot say I see any resemblance what- 
ever between them." 

"I do though; and, what is more, I am sure she 
recognised me. Did you see how quickly she turned 
away, and how confused she seemed ? K this woman be 
really your sister, Juan, you must have lied to me that 
day!" 

Later, on, in the supper-room, Consuelo approached 
her husband, and, pointing with her mother-of-pearl fan 
towards Geraldine, said, in an agitated voice which 
greatly surprised Lord Belgrave, " Bel, you must never 
invite that lady again to this house.*' 

Why, that's the Countess of Twickenham ! " 
Yes ; but don't you remember that you once gave 
me a letter to her — ^before we were married." 

" No, you are mistaken, it was to her mother-in-law 
— I remember it now." 

'' Never mind, I saw her there, and I am sure she has 
recognised me. As a favour to me, pray do not ask her to 
come here again." 



« 
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CHAPTER III. 
TRUE LOVE. 

(^Not by Lady Di Beauderk.) 

It had been decided that a few days after the ball 
Consuelo and her husband should leave town for Holm 
Abbey — Lord Belgrave*s principal seat in England — 
which she had not yet visited. Juan was aware of this, 
and though he inwardly felt very much disgusted at not 
having been asked to accompany them, yet as it was now 
his interest to keep well with his sister, he came to say 
good-bye to her on the afternoon of the day before their 
departure. 

He was shown into her boudoir, which was upstairs, 
and communicated with her private apartments. He 
found her busily engaged in arranging her jewels in their 
velvet cases previous to their being sent to the bank; 
for, although they were kept during the season in a 
strong iron safe in her dressing-room, Lord Belgrave 
thought it would be safer to send them to his banker 
while they were in the country. 

Juan's eyes were dazzled at the sight of these pre- 
cious stones, for the Belgrave diamonds were amongst 
the finest, not only in England, but in aU Europe. 
He remained for some time gazing at them, and was 
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hardly able to answer Consuelo's questions when she 
spoke to him. After vainly trying to talk on indifferent 
subjects, he at last said, in tremulous accents, "Ah, 
Consuelo, to think that all these beautiful jewels should 
be yours ! " 

Consuelo smiled. "Yes," she replied, "who would have 
thought a year ago, when we were nearly starving, that I 
should so soon possess such treasures ; and, what is more, 
that I should think so little of them," she added, with a sigh. 

" You were always a generous, disinterested girl, Con- 
suelo. Do you remember, since you allude yourself to 
those miserable days that now, thank God, are passed for 
ever, and which I hoped you had long since forgotten, 
how you gave me a hundred pounds out of your slender 
means ? " 

"Oh yes, I remember it quite well, and I do hope, 
Juan dear, that you have kept the promise you made me 
at the time and have never gambled since." 

Again that cynical smile, which so changed the whole 
expression of his countenance, spread over the Spaniard's 
face. " I have kept it religiously, Consuelo. I swear to 
you that I have not touched a card since that day. 
Ah, you little know how much good that money did me. 
Had it not been for that, Consuelo, I might have been 
in prison to-day. It is a horrible thing to be without 
money. Now, at this moment, while you are throwing 
away thousands to gratify your slightest whim, I am 
obliged to live, to use a common expression, ^ from hand to 
mouth.' " 

" Poor Juan ! " 

" Ah ! you may well say that, dearest sister ; but you 
see every one does not get the first prize in the lottery of 
life, as you have done." 
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" How selfish I have been ! I had ahnost forgotten 
that you were poor, and have actually made a display of 
my riches before you. Forgive me/' 

" Do you remember that proverb of our poor father : 

For dinero 
Baila etperro ? 

How true it is ! There is really, after all, nothing like 
money ! " 

Consuelo's beautiful eyes filled with tears at this 
allusion to her father, whom she had so loved. When 
Juan saw how moved she was, he began telling her, 
without further preface, of his pecuniary diflGiculties, and 
at last ended, as was to be expected, by asking her for 
money. 

"I really should like to assist you," said the 
generous girl, " but, unfortunately, it is not in my power 
to give you much; for, although I have everything I 
desire, and I have only to enter a shop and order any- 
thing I like, the bills are aU paid by my husband, and 
very little money ever passes through my hands. I wish, 
though, I had the disposal of the money I spend, for I 
assure you, Juan, that I would then make a very different 

use of if 

"Why don't you ask Lord Belgrave ? " 

" You forget that I did ask him once for some money 
for you, and how angry he was. No, Juan, I fear very 
much that, with aU my good wishes, it is quite out of my 
power to assist you." 

Juan's eyes again rested upon the diamonds on the 
table, and a new idea seemed to strike him, for, drawing 
his chair closer to the one occupied by his sister, he said 
in a low tone, " You have all these diamonds : they are 
yours. I suppose they are worth any amount of money." 
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" Yes," she answered, at first failing to understand the 
dark meaning of his words ; " I have heard Bel say that 
they are worth something like three hundred thousand 
pounds." 

"Ah!" 

" It sounds tremendous, doesn't it ; and to think that 
these magnificent things should always live in a case — ^for 
it is only three or four times a year that Bel allows me 
to wear them, and even then I can only put on a part of 
them ! I believe there is hardly any one in London who 
has seen the whole of the sets, for it seems his mother 
seldom wore diamonds, and he won't send them to the 
exhibition, as Lord Birmingham does ; for he says, and 
perhaps he is right, that it looks very much as if one 
wanted to make a show of one's wealth." 

"You might very well sell some of these sets. It 
seems absurd to have so much money lying dead in this 
way. Consuelo, you teU me you have no money — ^and 
these jewels ? — ^they are yours — ^yours, do you hear ? But I 
suppose you would not part with one of these many 
necklaces — though perhaps you will never put them all 
on — even if you saw your poor brother starving in the 
street ! " 

His cruel words touched her to the quick, and she 
cried, in faltering accents, " Oh, Juan, I wish I could give 
you the half of them, but they are not mine; you know 
that as weU as I do. They belong to my husband's 
family, and I am only permitted to have them during his 
life, as he took very good care to tell me himself the day 
he handed them over to me." 

"And do you think he would miss one of these 
bracelets, for instance; there seems to be almost any 
number of them ? " 
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Consuelo stajrted back, and her pale cheeks flushed. 
" That would be robbery, Juan — ^robbery ! " 

"No, no. I see plainly what it is — ^you love these 
trinkets better than you love your poor brother ! " 

" Oh, Juan, how can you say that ! *' 

Because it is only t6o plain. For you could save me 
at this very moment from shame and dishonour, by 
merely parting with some of these ornaments which you 
do not want, which at all events you will not see for 
more than nine months, and yet you refuse to do it." 

The same generous weakness which had made the 
poor girl give him almost the whole of her small store 
the previous year now seized her. She forgot eveiything 
but the love she bore him. She forgot even how basely 
he had disowned her when she was poor and unpro- 
tected, and how he would have allowed her to perish 
alone in that horrible lodging-house in Soho, without 
once going to see her. She forgot everything but that he 
was her brother, the only being now left to her whom 
she could really love, and, rising from her chair, she fell 
upon his neck and burst into a flood of tears. 

" I cannot give you any of these jewels," she said, 
when she had regained a little of her self-possession, 
" but I have a few that are really my own, those which I 
had decided to take with me to the country ; those shall 
be yours, Juan." 

"Now I recognise you once more, Consuelo, and I 
see you are still the generous, unselfish little sister you 
were before we came to England." 

Consuelo then rose, and walking towards a large 
wardrobe opened it and took out a red morocco dressing- 
case, on the top of which had been engraved in gold the 
letters C. B., surmoimted by a Marchioness's coronet. 
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" See," she said, opening it, and displaying its precious 
contents to the covetous eyes of her brother, " they were 
akeady packed to take to Hohn Abbey! " 

She then took out a few of the things, which were 
mostly articles of modem jewellery in gold and precious 
stones. "These were given to me by Bel at the time 
of my marriage — ^these I must keep." 

" And this diamond and pearl necklace ? " 

" That the tenantry of the Holm estates sent to me 
soon after my marriage." 

" Then I suppose you do not care much for it. I shall 
take it." 

'' In this way they went through the entire contents 
of the case, of which Juan appropriated to himself the 
greater part, his poor sister not having the courage to 
prevent him. Amongst other things, he insisted upon 
taking a curious ring, which had in the centre an en- 
graved emerald surrounded by small diamonds. 

" I would rather you should not take that, Juan," she 
said ; " it was the first present Bel ever gave me." 

" It looks more like a man's ring." 

" Yes, it was his own ring, which he took ofi* and gave 
to me one day when I chanced to admire it." 

" Oh, you wiU never wear it ; it is a great deal too big 
for your little hand, and would look clumsy upon it — ^let 
me have it." 

" But what shaU I teU him if he asks me for it ? " 

" TeU him ? Oh I can teU you of a grand way of 
accounting for the disappearance of aU these jewels. You 
must say they have been stolen. If you tell your husband 
that you have given them to me, he will dislike me more 
than ever, and I dare say he will be very angry with you ; 
but if they have been stolen . . . why, it is not your 
fault, and he can't say anything." 
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" But how can I say that they have been stolen ? " 

"Oh, that is the easiest thing in the world. You have 
only to leave the ease behind to-morrow when you start 
for Holm Abbey, or, better still, leave it at the station, 
and when it is found, and found empty, of course every- 
one will think that the contents have been stolen." 

After pocketing aU the jewels he could get his poor 
sister to give him, he prepared to go, highly pleased 
with himself for the clever stroke of business he had 
accomplished that day. As he was going away, he re- 
membered that he had in his pocket a parcel of letters for 
her, and he went back to her boudoir to give them to her. 

"As I was passing through Soho Square the other 
day," he said, " I went to take a look at our old house in 
Bull Street. The old woman — do you remember her ? — 
that horrible Mrs. Potts — recognised me, and gave me these 
letters, which she said had come at different times for 
you. I wonder who they are from ? I thought you 
might find it amusing to look over them, so I brought 
them to you. Good-bye again, dearest sister ! Thank you, 
thank you a thousand times for what you have done ! 
Good-bye ! " 

When Consuelo was leffc alone, she remained for some 
time as if stunned, leaning back half-unconscious in the 
easy-chair in which she had been sitting when her 
brother had first entered the room. When she had a 
little recovered from the excitement she had undergone, 
she saw lying upon the table before her the packet of 
letters which Juan had left there. With a trembling 
hand she took them up and glanced over them; they bore 
a foreign post-mark, and were all in the same hand- 
writing. When Consuelo saw this handwriting she 
uttered an exclamation and almost fainted. 
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She had recognised the hand of her lover ! — of Alfredo 
who wrote to her from the far West — of Alfredo whom 
she had so loved — who had loved her so tenderly — ^who, 
no doubt, loved her still ! 

Her first sensation was one of supreme happiness. 
"He loves me still," she cried. "He has not forgotten 
me ; oh my dear, dearest Alfredo ! " But when she re- 
membered aU that had happened since his departure, a 
feeling of deep anguish took possession of her. 

"Alfredo, Alfredo!" she muttered, burying her face 
in her hands, " I am no longer fi'ee to love you ; I am 
never, never to be yours ! " 

What she suffered that day would be impossible to 
describe. She longed to read the letters — ^those letters 
which she held for hours together in her hands, and at 
intervals pressed to her Ups — those letters which seemed 
to bum her — ^yet she dared not, for she feared that read- 
ing them now might be a sin. 

At last, after a great struggle with herself, she 
mustered sufficient courage to put them aside unread. 
She would have destroyed them, burnt them, but she 
had not the heart to do that; she merely put them aside, 
and, imprinting one long, last, passionate kiss upon them, 
she locked them up in her private dressing-case. 

" Alfredo," she said, speaking to them as if they had 
been her lover himself, as she put them out of sight with 
tearful eyes and flushed cheeks, " I have been untrue to 
your love, but I will not be untrue to my husband. Now 
I am the wife of another, let me at least remain faithful 
to him. I did not swear to love Belgrave at the foot of 
the altar, as the clergyman bid me do, but I made a 
solemn vow — avow before God Himself — which I shall not 
break, to endeavour to forget my love for you. My husband 
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loves me. He would not have married me if he had not 
felt a true unselfish love for me ; and, though I fear every 
day that I shall be less able to return that love, I will 
at least never give him occasion to utter one word of 
complaint against me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN OPEN QUESTION. 
{Not by James Be Mile,) 

The next day Consuelo was anything but well, for 
the events of the previous day had shaken her very 
much, yet she pretended that nothing was the matter 
with her, and, as everything had been prepared for their 
journey, insisted upon undertaking it. 

It was a hot and very oppressive morning in town, 
and the rain, which fell at intervals, seemed only to 
render the atmosphere stiU more depressing; so Con- 
suelo was able to attribute her langour to the state of 
the weather, and to make her husband believe that once 
out of town she would soon be all right. 

A saloon carriage had been engaged for them at 
King's Cross, the station from which they were to start, 
but before entering it Consuelo repaired to the waiting- 
room, as she said she would rather remain there until 
the train was ready to start. 

Lord Belgrave had given the dressing-case, which he 
supposed stiU contained her jewels, to her maid ; but, 
once in the waiting-room, Consuelo, following the in- 
structions her brother had given her, asked her for it 
and insisted on holding it herself. 
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The train, as is generally the ease, was very late in 
starting, partly on account of their luggage, of which 
they had a great quantity, and partly on account of the 
Prince of Wales, who was going by the same train in a 
"slip carriage" as far as Peterborough. The train was 
on the point of starting when Lord Belgrave went him- 
self into the waiting-room for his wife. She rose and, 
taking his arm, hurried out of the room, the maid follow- 
ing her hastily for fear of being left behind. 

Her ruse succeeded, as her brother had expected it 
would. When they were about half-way on their journey 
Lord Belgrave remembered the jewel-case, and, finding 
it was not in the carriage with them, got out at the first 
station and inquired of the maid, who with his valet 
and the other servants was in another carriage, if she 
had it with her. 

The maid searched everywhere but in vain, and at 
last, greatly confused, she was obliged to confess that it 
must have been left behind somewhere. 

The Marquis telegraphed at once to the station- 
master at King's Cross, asking him to look everywhere 
for the dressing-case and to telegraph back the result to 
Holm Abbey. However, when they arrived there, the 
excitement of their reception soon caused them to forget 
for a time the loss of the jewels. 

The station was at some distance from the house, 
but a great crowd had assembled even there to see 
the new Marchioness; for this was Consuelo's first visit 
to Holm Abbey. At the gates of the park the tenantry 
had erected a triumphal arch, and insisted on taking the 
horses out of the carriage and drawing it themselves all 
the way to the house, where another triumphal arch, 
tastefully decorated with flowers from the hothouses, had 
been erected. 
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It had fortunately turned out a beautiful afternoon, 
and the sun was now shining brightly, so that all the de- 
corations appeared to the best advantage, and Consuelo's 
entrance into her new home was quite like a triumphal 
procession. 

The house was immensely large, and, having been 
built at two different periods, might almost be called two 
houses. 

The entrance front had formed part of the old abbey 
(the monks of which, in the days of Henry VIIL, had 
been sent away) and had been allowed to go to ruin until, a 
few years later, the Marquis of Belgrave of those days, to 
whom the lands had been given, thought fit to transform 
the abbey into a mansion. The old door of the church 
still served as the entrance to the house; and on the 
right hand side rose a lofty wing with large Gothic 
windows of quaint stained glass, which had been the 
refectory in former times, and which now served as a 
hall. On either side the old cloisters, with their low 
stone arches, spread out until they formed a sort of 
quadrangle, only open on one side, where a handsome 
iron railing divided it from the park. A curious arch- 
way, beautifully carved and surmounted by several 
statues which had been saved from the destructive hands 
of the Reformers, and later on from the still more sacri- 
legious hands of Cromwell's Ironsides, gave entrance to 
this sort of cour d'honneur, and fronted the stately 
avenue. 

Over this door a device had been written in white 
camellias, which shone like snow upon the old time-worn 
stone, on which the word " Welcome " could be read 
with the initials C. B. on either side, surmounted by a 
Marchioness's coronet. 
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I must here remark that Consuelo^s eyes were filled 
with tears when they first rested upon this ancestral home 
of her husband's noble race, and she thought how little 
she deserved this brilliant reception, although her heart 
did warm towards all these good people who seemed so 
pleased to see her, and whose reception almost caused her 
to forget her secret troubles. 

Stepping out of the carriage, under the old doorway, 
she entered the large hall, where, besides the servants, 
a great niunber of people were assembled to pay their 
respects to her — ^the clergyman of the parish with his 
wife and daughters. Lord Belgrave's private chaplain 
and secretary, and several farmers with their families, 
all more or less connected with the Belgrave estates. 

This hall was very large and exceedingly lofty, but, 
coming from the brilliant sunshine outside, one could 
not help thinkiQg it both cold and gloomy, even on this 
warm summer's day. The light was only admitted 
through stained-glass windows, and around it were ranged 
men in armour, mostly on horseback, who held the old 
flags and banners of the &mily. 

^This spacious hall formed^he entrance into a long 
corridor, Ughted from the top, which served as a picture- 
gallery, on either side of which opened the library and 
the dining-room. The first of these rooms, and the one 
into which Consuelo was shown, was a large oak room, 
the walls of which from top to bottom were completely 
lined with books, and near the top a little gallery went 
round it to enable the reader to obtain those books 
which otherwise would have been out of his reach, for 
the room was very lofty. Three large oriel windows 
gave light to this room, and from them could be seen 
the grand old ruins of the eastern transept of the old 
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churchy which, half covered with ivy, rose in picturesque 
perspective against the blue sky at no great distance. 

Consuelo, however, did not remain long in this room, 
for the Marquis was anxious to show her her own private 
apartments, which he had had re-decorated and entirely 
re-furnished for her accommodation. 

At the end of the picture gallery, which, as I have 
said before, was a very long one, and lighted by means 
of a skylight from the top, wis a large glJs door, 
which gavTentrance to the ^;at staircase 

Here the old part of the house ended, and the more 
modem part, which had been erected in the days of 
Queen Anne, began, and resembled in its architecture 
most of the buildings of that date. 

The staircase was a very handsome one, and its walls 
and ceiling were beautifully painted al jresco. A noble 
flight of steps, which at the first turning divided into two, 
conducted to the upper story, where the principal recep- 
tion-rooms were situated. The State drawing-room, how- 
ever, as weU aa the billiard-room, break&st and morning 
rooms, were downstairs. All these apartments, which were 
large and lofty, looked upon the garden, which, with its 
smooth lawns, many terraces, bright flower-beds, and 
conservatories, seemed to stretch in every direction as 
far as the eye could see. 

After ascending the stately staircase, and traversing 
a long suite of saloons, all more or less gorgeously 
furnished, and from the velvet-covered walls of which 
the portraits of countless dead Belgraves seemed to look 
down with supreme contempt upon her, Consuelo entered 
her own private portion of the house. 

The first room she saw was a little blue satin boudoir, 
in which Lord Belgrave, knowing her tastes, had ordered 
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to be hung a few pictures by Watteau and Bouchier — soft 
pleasing groups of children and angels, which accorded 
very well with the light French furniture and pale blue 
satin walls. 

The next room, which was her drawing-room, was 
hung with modem gobelin tapestry, and the room beyond 
that was her bed-room. Opening out of this was Lord 
Belgrave's dressing-room, then his own private room, 
which had not been altered, and, lastly, a smoking-room. 
This was a smaU circular apartment, with a low-cushioned 
divan of some curious Persian stuff running completely 
round it, except where broken by the doorways; the 
floor was an arabesque of different coloured tiles, covered 
here and there with tiny squares of bright-hued Turkish 
carpet. The walls were also lined with coloured tiles to 
the height of four feet from the ground, above which 
they were panelled with curiously-inlaid stucco, painted in 
various colours, with here and there a maxim or a motto 
from the Koran in Arabic characters, picked out with 
gold, in imitation of the Alhambra This room was 
lighted from the top, different panes of coloured glass 
having been let into the ceiling, which was richly gilt, 
and from which hung a Moorish lamp, suspended by gilt 
chains. At the other end of this lovely little room, in 
the decoration of which Lord Belgrave had taken an 
unusual interest, was a door which, like the other one, 
was of cedar wood inlaid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
gold, and which led to a little staircase terminating in 
the billiard-room. 

All these rooms opened at the back upon a long 
gallery, the large plate glass windows of which looked 
upon the ruins of the old Abbey. At one end of this gallery 
was the great staircase, and at the other end another 

VOL. lU. p 
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staircase which led to the occupied apartments down- 
stairs, so that Consuelo could go in and out of her own 
private suite of rooms without having to pass either 
through the saloons, or down the great staircase, which in- 
deed were only used when the house was full of company. 

The poor Spanish girl was too dazzled by all this 
grandeur, which far surpassed anything she had as yet 
seen even in Italian palaces or French chateaux, to be 
able to express her admiration ; but she was particularly 
delighted with her own rooms, in which she saw plainly 
that Lord Belgrave, with his usual gallantry, had tried to 
gratify all her tastes. And she looked towards him 
with such an angelic smile of gratitude that the noble 
Marquis felt himself more than repaid for all the trouble he 
had taken and for the immense expense he had incurred. 

That evening a telegram arrived from the station- 
master at King's Cross, to say that the jewel-case had 
been found and would be forwarded without delay. 

When it arrived next day, it was foimd to have been 
opened and its precious contents abstracted. Lord Bel- 
grave's state of mind may be easily imagined ; however, 
he was glad to see how coolly his wife took it, and how 
completely resigned she seemed, after the first few 
moments, to the loss of her diamonds. 

*' You shaU have them back, my dear," he said, perhaps 
excited all the more by her apparent indifference. " Cost 
what it may, you shall have them again. These were 
precisely the jewels I had given you, and you shall not 
lose them so easily, though I am happy to see how little 
you are aflected by their loss." 

The following morning the papers were full of the 
supposed robbery; and people throughout the country 
talked of nothing else ; for at first it was believed that 
Lady Belgrave had lost the whole of her diamonds. 
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Lord Belgrave returned that day to London, and 
drove immediately to his jewellers in New Bond Street, 
where the police from Scotland Yard were summoned to 
meet him, and, according to their advice a detaUed list of 
the lost jewels was prepared and sent to the leading 
metropolitan and local pawnbrokers, and a copy of it 
was also sent to the different diamond merchants in 
London. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
{Not hy ThomoA Hardy,) 

One fine evening towards the end of autumn the train 
from the North reached Paddington unusually crowded, 
for it brought from Liverpool many of the passengers of 
one of the large Cunard steamers which had arrived that 
morning from America. 

The crowd at the station was great. There were many 
people: mostly Americans with large families and immense 
trunks, who came to England for the first time, and looked 
about them with that sharp supercilious air which is 
peculiar to Yankees, ordering the porters about as if they 
were so many negroes, and saying farewell to their fellow- 
travellers, with whom they had lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy during the last ten days, and whom 
most likely they would never see again. 

Amongst the passengers, however, who had come by 
the American steamer, there was one man who appeared 
to be alone, and, what was still better for him, seemed 
blessed with little luggage. A mere passing glance at 
him would have been sufficient to convince any one that 
he was not an American. He was tall and slight, but 
his complexion was dark, his hair black, and his perfect 
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noble features stamped Kim at once as the descendant of a 
Latin race. His eyes were wondrously brilliant, and he 
seemed in even a greater state of excitement than any of 
the others. 

Shaking hands for the last time with the few fellow- 
passengers with whom he had been the most intimate 
while on board, he jumped into a hansom, and seeing that 
his modest portmanteau was placed on the top of it, he 
ordered the cabman to drive to the Langham Hotel. 

Arrived there, he dismissed the cab and asked to be 
shown a room, affcer taking possession of which he went 
downstairs to see what he could get to eat. When the 
portmanteau was safely deposited in his room, which was 
a very small one, at the top of the house, his name could 
be read by every one, for it had been written by himself 
in full before leaving New York. 

That name was — ^Alfredo Villafranca. 

Yes ; he was no other than the hero of this story, 
who had come back to England, after a year and a half's 
absence, if not quite a rich man, at least richer than when 
he left it. 

My readers must not suppose, however, that this for- 
tune, small though it was after all, had actually been 
made by him during his short stay in the United States. 
Oh dear me, no ; for not even in that go-ahead country 
can money be accumulated so quickly. This small for- 
tune, which now at last made him independent, had been 
left him by an old aunt, who had unexpectedly died in 
Spain a few months previously, and who, to the great 
surprise of all her family, himself included, had left him 
everything she possessed. 

This old lady lived in Madrid, and during his resi- 
dence there he had seen a great deal of her, and, I suppose. 
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gained her good- will, for she had preferred him to his 
brothers, and at her death left him the owner of a little 
estate in Andalusia, not far from that of his father, and 
of a few thousand pounds in the Funds. 

His first thought on hearing this good news had been 
to return to Europe at once, give up his schemes of 
money-making, in which art he had proved but a very- 
indifferent aspirant — (for not even the business atmosphere 
of Wall Street had been sufficient to clear his head of 
European prejudices) — marry Consuelo, and take her back 
with him to his new estate in Spain, where he would live 
happy and beloved, a stranger to the world beyond those 
beautiful mountains of his native land. 

Since his departure from London he had done nothing 
but think of his lovely Consuelo, and wish himself again 
at her side. He only discovered how essential she was to 
his happiness when he realized how widely they were 
separated ; then at last he confessed to himself that he 
had been wrong in leaving her — not that he ever thought 
for a moment that she would go and marry another 
in his absence ; he was too sure of her sincerity and love 
for that. She had given him her word that she would 
never marry any one else, and he felt convinced that she 
would keep that solemn promise. But when he had 
time and leisure to reason with himself, he began to per- 
ceive how dangerous it was to leave her in a strange 
land, without friends or money, and with only a selfish 
old father and a brother whom he knew to be a swindler 
and a villain, to take care of her. The perils to which 
she might be daily exposed he shuddered even to think 
of; and then the dreadful thought entered his head and 
preyed upon his mind day and night, as he paced the 
deck with a weary step, or as he lay awake for hours and 
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hours together during the night in his little cabin — that 
perhaps absence would cool her love for him ; that per- 
haps she would forget him ; and that, on his return, after 
many long years of toil and work, he would find, not the 
loving Consuelo he had left behind him, but a woman 
who would have grown almost to dislike him for having 
kept her waiting so long to give her — ^what ? — a poor man 
she no longer loved for a husband ! 

But it was now too late to go back. The steamer pro- 
ceeded on its slow course in spite of the weary longings 
of his heart ; and when he had once landed in America 
he dared not return. What would his friends, his family, 
Consuelo herself, think of him if he returned a poorer 
man even than he had started, without having so much 
as tried to make that fortune he had gone in search of ? 

When at last the little property left him by the old 
aunt in Madrid came as a godsend, he was not long in 
making up his mind what to do. Nothing could now 
prfevent his marrying Consuelo ; so he took a berth in 
the first steamer leaving New York for England, and here 
he was at last once more in London. 

He would have liked to go that very night to Bull 
Street to see his love, but he thought it would be cruel 
to disturb her at such an untimely hour, for it was very 
late when he arrived at the hotel. No, he would wait 
till the morrow and then go. She must be prepared to 
receive him, for just before leaving the United States he 
had written to her announcing his speedy arrival in 
London, and informing her of the little fortune which his 
aunt had left him, and which would enable them at last 
to realize the fondest dream of their lives — that of being 
united as man and wife, when they would be able to lead 
a quiet but happy existence in that country of the sun 
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and the flowers, where everything is so beautiful, and 
which they both loved so much. 

With all the impatience of a spoiled child — ^for love 
seemed to have transported him once more to that 
thoughtless period of existence — ^he awoke the next morn- 
ing at break of day, and as soon as a reasonable hour had 
arrived he hurried out of the hotel, jumped into a hansom, 
and drove to Bull Street. 

A few moments later he found himself in Mrs. Potts' 
little shop, inquiring of that highly respectable old 
woman if Miss Fernandez was up and would see him. 

He then heard for the first time of old Fernandez' 
death and Consuelo's departure. A horrible sickening 
dread took possession of him. He staggered to a chair 
and fell rather than sat down upon it, his face like that 
of a corpse, pale and expressionless. 

Mrs. Potts however told him that, though she ignored 
Miss Fernandez* present address, her brother had called a 
few days ago, and that she had given him the letters that 
had come for her as he said he knew where she lived. 

The only hope therefore left him was to wait patiently 
until he happened to meet either Consuelo or her brother, 
who was said to be in town, or until one of them chanced 
to call at Mrs. Potts's shop, with whom he left his address 
and a message begging of them to communicate with him 
as soon as possible. He was sure of one thing — that 
Consuelo had received his letter, telling her of his de- 
parture from New York, and he felt almost sure that she 
would inquire shortly of Mrs. Potts if he had called there, 
for she could not but be aware that this was the only 
address of hers he knew. 

With downcast eyes, yet still full of hope, he went 
back to the Langham and waited patiently for nearly 
three weeks, hoping every day to hear from her. 
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He look long walks through the most crowded streets 
to see if he could meet her or her brother anywhere, 
but all his search seemed unavailing, and his patience was 
nearly exhausted before the end of those three long weary 
weeks. 

Poor Alfredo was in a perfect maze of perplexity. 
What could have become of his Consuelo ? He could not 
think; he dared not think. He felt too bewildered to 
institute a regular search after her, or set any detectives 
on her track ; besides, he was utterly at a loss as to how 
to go about these things ; so he contented himself with 
calling every day at BuU Street and inquiring of Mrs. 
Potts if she had heard any news of their whereabouts, for 
she actually was the only person he could think of as at 
all likely to hear anything of them. 

Once the thought struck him, that perhaps Mr. Jobkin 
might know something of her. He remembered that he 
was her cousin, and that they had come to England 
on purpose to see him ; what more likely than that on 
Mr. Fernandez' death he should have taken Consuelo 
to live with him? At all events he would be sure to 
know her address ; so he called at his house in Grosvenor 
Square ; but there he learnt that Mr. Jobkin had lately 
died in Scotland, and that his widow had gone on a visit 
to her father, who lived somewhere in the North ; so 
even this last chance proved vain like the rest. . 

He now began to fear that he should never hear of 
her again, and was in despair. He went about fcown 
like a man walking in his sleep — searching everywhere 
for his lost love. Another man would have given up 
this hopeless search long before, but the passionate love 
which burned in his heart kept him alive. The thought 
never entered his head that she had deceived and for- 
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saken him. He felt sure that Consuelo must still love 
him, and that she was waiting for him somewhere ; but 
where, he was completely at a loss how to find out. 

At this time, when he had already been in London 
about three weeks, he received a letter from his old 
friend Lord Belgrave, to whom he had written on his 
arrival, asking Alfredo to come down to see him at Holm 
Abbey. His first impulse was to decline the invitation, 
for he was too anxious to find out his lost Consuelo to 
think of anything else ; but, when he began to reason 
calmly with himself, he arrived at the conclusion that 
after all he could do no good by remaining in town, 
while perhaps his friend, with the knowledge he must 
necessarily possess of English customs and institutions, 
might show him the way to institute a systematic search 
for her. Besides, an inward impulse he could not well 
explain even to himself, urged him to run down to 
Holm Abbey. He had a dim sort of presentiment that 
he would find her if he went there ; and so, after leaving 
his new address with Mrs. Potts in case she heard any- 
thing of Consuelo during his absence, he left London for 
Holm Abbey, where he was at last destined to meet his 
lost love — but in a manner he had never even dreamt of. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOR EVER AND EVER. 
{Not hy Florence Marryat) 

CoNSUELO had been now two months at Holm Abbey. 
The first weeks she had passed almost entirely alone, 
for her husband was continually going backwards and 
forwards to town trying all he could to recover the lost 
jewels. However, it was impossible to feel lonely or dull 
in that magnificent mansion, for every day she discovered 
fresh objects to admire. The weather was beautiful, and 
she passed a great deal of her time in the gardens and 
park, wandering amongst the flower-beds, which glowed 
with a thousand colours in every direction, upon the 
smooth lawns, or under the trees in the shrubberies 
during the warm hours of the day, or at other times 
through the park, where the magnificent trees were the 
objects of her continual admiration. In the afternoons 
she would take long drives through the country, when 
her husband, if at home, generally accompanied her. 
Yet amidst all this magnificence, surrounded as she 
was by lovely and beautiful objects, and in spite of the 
wondrous luxury in which she lived, she could not help 
feeling at times exceedingly miserable. 

Every day she felt more and more how little she 
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deserved all this. What had she done, she asked 
herself at every moment of the day, that so many 
beautiful things should be given to her ? — that every one 
around her should take so much pains to please and 
amuse her — ^a penniless foreign girl — ^who, in return for 
all she had received from this man, who loved her so 
well and who had given her so much, could not even 
give him her love, and had actually robbed him of his 
jewels ! 

The thought of these jewels haunted her. It was the 
skeleton in her closet which day and night was ever 
before her. Every time her husband spoke about them, 
or alluded to them in any way, a new pang came like a 
knife to inflict a fresh wound in her already sore con- 
science. She could hardly take up a newspaper without 
reading something which referred to the robbery. She 
did not see a person, from the cottagers to the numerous 
visitors who daily flocked to pay their respects to the 
new Marchioness, who did not condole with her on the 
loss of her jewels — people seemed to talk and think of 
nothing else — and then to know that she herself had 
stolen them ! 

It is true that she had done it to save her brother 
from ruin and shame, that it had been entirely at his 
instigation, yet it seemed such a wrong way of helping 
him, that, with reflection, what in a moment of unselfish 
generosity she had consented to do became in her eyes a 
hideous crime. 

The thought also that her brother might attempt to 
sell the jewels and be caught in the fact— for she knew 
well that a minute description of them had been given to 
all the jewellers and pawnbrokers in London — only added 
another subject of dread to her already troubled mind. 
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When they had been about a week at Hohn Abbey, 
Lord Belgrave, who was going to town that morning, 
and who intended remaining there a few days, came into 
Consuelo's boudoir, and finding her sad and melancholy, 
and thinking that perhaps it was the thought of his 
absence that made her so, suggested a plan which 
at first she hardly found very much to her taste, but to 
which she was at last obliged to consent — this was to get 
Miss Ducie to come and live with her. 

"You will find it very dull when I am away, 
Consuelo," he said; "and I am sure when you know 
Laura Ducie you will like her very much and quite 
enjoy her society." 

Laura Ducie, or, as she was generally called at Holm 
Abbey, Miss Ducie, was a young lady who had been 
companion to Lord Belgrave's mother for several years 
before her death. She was a distant relation of the 
family. Lord Belgrave always called her his Scotch 
cousin, for her father, a certain Captain Ducie, who had 
married a second cousin of his father, had been of that 
nation. She was rather pretty, though her beauty, 
perhaps, consisted almost entirely in the freshness of her 
complexion and light-reddish hair. She had been 
educated at a school in France, where her father's family 
had sent her soon after his death with the idea of making 
a governess or lady's companion of her. She possessed 
great natural abilities, and had profited greatly by the 
opportunities aflTorded her; thus she not only played and 
sang beautiftdly, and could speak several languages 
fluently, but she had also acquired great proficiency in 
business matters. 

The late Lady Belgrave had taken her as a companion, 
and during the latter years of her life it was Miss Ducie 
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who had managed all her affairs and taken entire charge 
of the house, and she had proved herself so clever, 
that, at the Marchioness's death, her son had arranged 
to keep her as a sort of superior lady-housekeeper. Thus 
during all the years which Lord Belgrave had remained 
unmarried, Miss Ducie had been sole mistress of Holm 
Abbey; she had not lived, however, in the house itself, 
but in a small villa in the grounds, which had been 
furnished especially for her. 

On Consuelo's arrival, she had of course been one of 
the first to pay her respects to the new Marchioness ; 
but, somehow or other, Consuelo had not been very 
pleased with her, and had received her rather coldly, 
although, as with artless innocence she afterwards con- 
fessed to her husband, she could not say why it was that 
she felt a dislike to her. 

However, agreeably to Lord Belgrave's wishes, which 
Consuelo dared not dispute. Miss Ducie now came to live 
in the house, where she was received more as a relation 
of the family than a paid housekeeper. And Consuelo, 
who desired to atone for the robbery of the jewels, tried 
hard to overcome her natural antipathy to her, and even 
inconvenienced herself to entertain her, thinking that by 
doing her honour she pleased her husband. 

Laura Ducie was one of those women whose chief 
business in life is to please, and so when once the oppor- 
tunity was given her, she did not find it very difficult to 
enter into Consuelo's artless, simple, unprejudiced ways, 
and eventually to win her good opinion. 

She talked Spanish to her — a language she had learnt 
in France when at school, and which she afterwards had 
thought advisable to cultivate, knowing how fond Lord 
Belgrave was of it. She would sit and read to her for 
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hours out of some favourite book of poetry in that sweet 
melodious language ; and then she would go to the piano 
and play and sing to Consuelo those national melodies 
which she had not heard for so long, and which seemed 
to take her back to the home of her childhood and to the 
land she so loved 

Yet, in spite of all this, Consuelo was not quite sure 
of her feelings towards Miss Ducie ; and so she was not 
sorry when, on Lord Belgrave's return, he informed her 
that if she had no objection he thought of inviting a few 
friends to come and stay with them. 

These few friends soon grew into a great many, and 
before a month had elapsed the house was full of visitors, 
and Consuelo saw but little of Laura Ducie. 

I need not describe the way in which the time passed 
at Holm Abbey, nor what amusements were prepared to 
entertain the company ; neither shall I give a list of the 
numerous guests who, in rapid succession, came and 
went during the first two months. The daily papers 
took very good care to keep the world informed of what 
was going on at the Marquis of Belgrave's princely seat, 
and every now and then gave a detailed list of the 
visitors staying there. 

But for Consuelo all these people appeared only like 
so many spirits, who seemed to possess no reality at all 
for her, or, rather, like the figures in a dissolving view, 
which appear and disappear with such wondrous rapidity 
as to conftise the beholder. After a time she ceased to 
take any interest in them, and often actually forgot 
the names of her guests, for, unfortunately for her, 
she possessed a very bad memory for names, and in spite 
of the careful study of " The Peerage," recommended to 
her by her husband, she was continually making absurd 
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mistakes, which afterwards weighed heavily on her mind, 
and during the night kept her awake for hours together, 
wondering what people must think of her. 

Consuelo's life during this part of her existence might 
well be compared to that of some of those beautiful 
tropical flowers we see in hot-houses and conservatories, 
which, although they are watered and tended daily, with 
a care which they never experienced in their native 
country, and are constantly kept in a warm pleasant 
atmosphere, and where not a breath of air, not an insect 
nor a fly, is permitted to get near them, yet never grj^w 
nor prosper, but seem to fade and gradually decay, as if 
pining for their own country and for their native soil, 
where they grew uncared for and unknown, yet were 
ever fragrant and blooming. 

Consuelo, like these flowers, was not yet acclimatized 
to the artificial world which is known as the world of 
Fashion — the great world par eoccellence. She, like them, 
had everything given to her that could help to make 
life a paradise; her tastes were carefully studied and 
gratified in every way ; she also, like them, had a warm- 
hearted and wise guardian, who was exceedingly proud 
of her, to look after her and to see that nothing was 
ever wanting to complete her happiness and comfort ; and 
yet she, like these beautiful flowers, faded and drooped 
and grew sadder every day, and in her secret heart 
pined for that land of the sim where she had been bom, 
and where she had lived happily for so many years 
though uncared for and unknown ; and she also pined 
for that one warm, unselfish, noble heart, which was at 
once above the weaknesses and the grandeurs of life, 
which had cherished and loved her, and which she felt 
was the only one in the whole world she could really 
love and cherish in return. 
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One day Lord Belgrave told her that Mrs. Jobkin 
was coming to stay with them — that her husband had 
been killed by an accident while yachting in the north 
of Scotland some few months before — and that she was 
now a widow, and a very rich widow too, for by the will 
of Mr. Jobkin, made at the time of their marriage, he had 
left her all he possessed. Being still in the deepest of 
mourning she had at first declined his invitation, but 
having since received another letter from him, in which he 
informed her that they would be almost alone, she had at 
last agreed to come, and would arrive the following day. 

Consuelo had as yet never seen Mrs. Jobkin. During 
the previous summer her husband had tried hard to make 
the acquaintance of the Belgraves, and had even had the 
imprudence of recalling to the Marchioness's mind their 
relationship; for the poor girl whom he had once so 
despised had now become almost a divinity in his eyes. 
Sudi indeed is the world ! But Lord Belgrave particularly 
objected to Mr. Jobkin, and Consuelo herself was not 
over-anxious to see much of him ; for she could hardly 
forget the way in which he had treated her when she 
was poor and friendless. So they had only exchanged 
cards once or twice, and Consuelo had never been for- 
mally introduced to the proud and beautiful Sibyl. 

But now that the objectionable Jobkin was dead. Lord 
Belgrave was really anxious to see once more the handsome 
widow whom he had so admired as Miss Fetherstone, 
and in connection with whom he still had some pleasant 
recollections of delightful flirtations two seasons ago. 

When Sibyl arrived at Holm Abbey, Sir John and 
Lady Brightly, Lord Edwin, and Lord Twickenham, who 
had come without his wife just for a week's hunting, 
were the only guests stopping at that princely mansion. 
voii. ni. E 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE INNOCENTS AT HOME. 
(Not hy Mark Ttuain.) 

Sibyl had now completely got over the effects of the 
tragical end of her husband. At first the prominent part 
which she had taken in it had quite paralysed her, if I 
may so express myself. She could neither think nor 
dream of anything else; and in her own heart she often 
accused herself of having caused his death. 

But all these distressing thoughts had now vanished 
from her mind; for Sibyl was one of those women morally 
strong-minded, who can force their hearts to feel more 
or less what they like, and what they find most con- 
venient ; and every day seemed to increase this strange 
power of self-command she possessed. 

If public opinion was impertinent enough to accuse 
any one of helping her husband out of the world, it 
would certainly be his friend Mr. Thomson, who, after 
all, had been the man who had cut the rope, which had 
precipitated Mr. Jobkin from a height of more than fifty 
feet into the water below.. She was the disconsolate 
widow, whom no one could possibly even suspect of hav- 
ing had anything whatever to do with it. Besides, poor 
Mr. Jobkin had never been a favourite with the world of 
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Fashion, whose opmion was the only one she eared about, 
and she knew very well that she could command all its 
sympathies, especially now that she was a young, beau- 
tiful, and rich widow, who might bestow her hand and 
her money on whom she pleased, or, rather, whoever 
pleased her. 

Of course there had been an inquiry raised as to the 
exact cause of Mr. Jobkin's death — s, coroner's inquest 
could hardly be held as the body was not found — and 
at last a verdict was given of " accidental death ; " and 
Mr. Thomson, who had had a narrow escape of being 
accused of wilfcdly murdering his best friend, was glad 
enough to have the whole business hushed up, and to 
avoid further annoyance, by going off to America as soon 
as he thought he might do so without exciting suspicion. 

Mr. Jobkin's body was never discovered, in spite of 
the strict search which, at Sibyl's desire, had been made 
for it. The tide must have taken it out to sea, or per- 
haps cast it on some northern island ; but Sibyl did not 
trouble herself very much about this. 

Immediately after her husband's death she had gone 
to her jGsither's house, who, like the man of busiuess that 
he was, sold for her her husband's share in the bank, 
realised his fortune, and thus, breaking at once the link 
that until then had connected her with the City, and 
which had always been a great trouble to this spoiled 
child of Fashion, made his handsome daughter a wealthy 
and independent woman. 

Sibyl, the superb, was at last what she had all her 
life longed to be; and if any uncomfortable thought 
connected with her husband's sudden death, and the 
way in which she had obtained sole possession of his 
money, ever crossed her mind, she dismissed it with 
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scorn, for the stately Sibyl was not a woman to allow 
her conscience to trouble her respecting any transaction 
the results of which had proved prosperous to herself. 
Besides, of what could her conscience accuse her ? Only 
of having long desired her husband's death; and was 
it her fault that her wishes had been so soon realised ? 

Certainly her conscience did not seem to trouble her 
very much when she arrived at Holm Abbey. It is true 
that she was dressed in deep mourning, and that a 
widow's cap rested on her lovely tresses; but then her 
mourning was of the richest, and her black silk so thick 
that it might have stood by itself; and as for her 
widow's cap, it was such a coquettish little white crape 
affair, with its stiff little frill at the top, and its long 
ends which hung gracefully behind over her shoulders, 
that it quite added to her beauty. 

The body of her black silk dress was quite a triumph 
of dressmaking art It fitted almost without a wrinkle, 
and one could see that her sorrow had not caused her to- 
become indifferent to fashion, for it was cut after the very 
latest Parisian model. Her tall stately figure had perhaps 
never looked to greater advantage. As to her face, it 
was as lovely as ever. Her dark almond-shaped eyes shone 
from beneath their long lashes with the same fire as (rf 
old, and her full coral lips smiled still with that half- 
scornful, half- voluptuous expression that might dare men 
to do anything for her. 

No one could have been more conscious of her good 
looks than Sibyl herself. That day, just before starting 
for Holm Abbey, she had cast one long enraptured glance 
in her looking-glass, and had set off on her journey fully 
convinced that no other woman could compete with her ; 
however, before the close of that day she was forced, to 
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her great annoyance, to confess that she had been very 
much mistaken. It was true that her figure was perfect, 
her face beautiful, her colouring wondrous, but what were 
aU these charms compared with those of her hostess? 

Beside the lovely Consuelo even Sibyl was obliged to 
confess that her beauty paled. 

Sibyl perceived aU this at a glance, and from that 
moment she hated the beautiful Spaniard, and determined 
in her heart to ruin her. But the bewitching widow 
possessed all the cunning as well as all the fascination of 
the serpent, and was far too worldly-wise to allow her 
annoyance or her dislike for Consuelo to show itself in 
any way ; on the contrary, she even took great pains to 
gain her esteem and regard, and before a week had 
elapsed she had won — what no other person had as yet 
been able to obtain of the lovely and innocent young 
Marchioness — her entire confidence. 

But it was not only of her beauty and natural gi-ace 
that Sibyl was jealous ; she also envied her her position, 
her titles, her splendid home, and her matchless jewels \ 
for she could not easily forget that at one time she had 
hoped to make them all her own, and that Lord Belgrave 
had once even appeared to be in love with her. Her 
hatred therefore was not only against Consuelo, but also 
against the Marquis. 

She was a very ambitious as well as a very passionate 
woman, and Lord Belgrave had read her character only 
too well when he told Alfredo — "She is a regular Cleopatra, 
who will shrink from nothing, who will surmount all 
obstacles, whose pride and ambition will be satisfied at 
any cost. She is a woman capable of intense, all-absorbing, 
all-consuming passions — a woman who, if well governed 
by the superior mind of a good and wise man, could 
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love to distraction, or, if exposed to the cruel changes of 
fate, could hate without mercy ! " 

With her, love was now quite a secondary considera- 
tion. Edwin was there at her feet ; nothing prevented 
her from marrying him. She had only to say one word 
to secure her long-indulged dream, but, strange to say, 
her love for Edwin seemed, since her husband's death, to 
have lost its charm ; perhaps it was because this charm 
had consisted in the very difficulties that stood in the way 
of its gratification. Be this as it may, all her thoughts 
were now taken up with Consuelo, whom every day she 
grew to envy and, consequently, to hate more and more. 

With her great knowledge of men, and of men of Lord 
Belgrave*s class especially, she saw plainly from the first 
moment how devotedly he loved his sweet gentle wife. 
Her penetrating eyes could see through the cold careless 
mask of indifference which his pride had caused him to 
assume, and which for Consuelo still remained impene- 
trable. And she also guessed rightly, with her usual 
quickness, that nothing in the whole world would so 
wound his pride as the idea that the woman he loved so 
well, and to whom he had given his name, was untrue to 
him. 

It was not long, either, before Sibyl discovered how 
little husband and wife understood each other ; and, with 
her usual cleverness, she even extorted from Consuelo 
a confession of her inability to love Lord Belgrave. 

Her mind was soon made up. She would gratify her 
revengeful feelings by rendering them both miserable. 
Lord Belgrave had dared to prefer another to her. He had 
dared to marry another after he had almost formally 
declared his love for her. He should suffer now. She did 
not love him ; if she had, perhaps this idea would never 
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have entered her head. No, she did not love him, but she 
felt it very hard to be plain Mrs. Jobkin when she might 
have been Marchioness of Belgrave ; and it seemed even 
harder still to her that the woman he had made Mar- 
chioness of Belgrave should be more beautiful and more 
charming than she was herself. 

I shall not dwell much on this part of my story, for 
my readers can imagine how exceedingly easy it was for 
her to accomplish her dark object, and the abominable 
machinations she employed to win her own selfish ends ; 
for, on one side, she had an innocent weak girl, unused to 
the ways of the world, who, with artless simplicity, placed 
entire confidence in her ; and, on the other, a proud man 
of the world, jealous of his honour and of the name he 
bore, and deeply in love with a wife who he knew had 
no love for him. 

Lord Belgrave, incapable of any mean action, could not 
even suspect for a moment that a woman like the stately 
Sibyl would descend so low as basely to mislead him ; 
besides, it needed but little to awaken in him the strongest 
feelings of jealousy of his wife — of this wife whom he 
loved so well, for whom he had sacrificed so much, and 
who in return refused him even her confidence. 

Sibyl grew bolder as time went on and as she became 
conscious of the secret influence which she still exercised 
over Lord Belgrave, for she was one of those women who 
seem bom to govern mankind. One afternoon, towards 
the end of the autumn, she was playing a game of 
billiards with him downstairs, when a man was an- 
nounced who had brought some pistols from London 
for his Lordship to look at. Their game was just 
finished, and Lord Belgrave asked her permission to go 
into the grovmds and try them at once; as he did not 
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wish to keep the man waiting. She not only granted it 
but insisted on accompanying him, and so, throwing a 
shawl carelessly over her shoulders, and without a hat, 
she foUowed him into the garden. 

Selecting a retired spot at some distance from the 
house, so that the noise of the pistols should not frighten 
any one, he proceeded to try them one after the other, 
aiming at a scrap of paper, which he had attached to a 
neighbouring tree, as a mark. When he had tried them 
all, Sibyl, who had complimented him several times on 
his good aim, said she would like to try a shot. " I have 
fired a pistol before," she said, " so you see I am not 
afraid ; do let me try one." 

Lord Belgrave could not resist her sweet coaxing 
smile. He loaded one of the pistols, the one he thought the 
best, and presented it to her. She took it from him and, 
taking aim, fired ; the bullet went whizzing through liie 
air and struck the white paper mark on the tree. Lord 
Belgrave was quite astonished at her performance, and 
could not find words enough to compliment her. 

" By Jove, what a wonderful shot ! I should not like 
to fight a duel with you, Mrs. Jobkin." 

Sibyl smiled as she returned him the pistol. " Yes," 
she replied, " I would not give much for any one's life if 
he stood within the range of my arm." 

" I could never have given any woman credit for such 
a true aim, and so much courage too, for the mere act of 
pulling the trigger requires some courage." 

" I do not think," she said, looking at him half-scom- 
fully, half-sadly, " I do not think that I ever could be 
afraid of anything." 

Lord Belgrave looked at her in astonishment and 
admiration, and, giving the pistols to the man to take 
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back to the house, he offered her his arm. " It seems a 
pity," he said, "to go in just yet, it is so fine, and I much 
fear our good weather is now fast coming to an end. 
ShaU we take a turn in the garden?" 

"Yes, certainly," Sibyl answered readily; "I love the 
fresh air." 

" But perhaps you will take cold. Had you not better 
go in and put on your bonnet ? " 

"Oh no, I never catch cold. I leave that for the 
pretty interesting women whom men admire so much." 

Belgrave laughed. "Do you think then," he said, 
" that men do not admire you ? " 

" Ah, Lord Belgrave, you would not have asked me 
such a question three years ago ! " 

• Lord Belgrave, in spite of his usual self-possession, 
blushed, and Sibyl, who noticed his confusion, determined 
to take advantage of it, and began talking of the past, not 
forgetting to make several more or less pointed allusions 
to the long flirtations she had had with him during her 
first season. Gradually, all feeling of restraint seemed to 
cease, and they went on talking as if they had been 
once more as they were then. 

" You must have loved Lady Belgrave very much to 
have married her," she at last ventured to say. 

" Oh yes, very much." 

" Don't you think, though, that it was rather rash on 
your part to go and marry a girl like that — a girl unac- 
customed to Society, and a foreigner too ? I have never 
ceased wondering how you of all men could ever have 
done such a thing." 

" I do not understand," Lord Belgrave answered, 
much confused. " Forgive me if I fail to see your mean- 
ing. Lady Belgrave, you know, though a foreigner, 
comes of a very good family." 
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" Indeed 1 No, Lord Belgrave, you cannot make me 
beUeve that ! If she had been of such a very good family, 
as she pretends, she would scarcely have been obliged to 
gain her own Uvelihood in a foreign country." 

" What do you know about her ? " 
• " You forget that you once sent her to our house, 
that you even recommended her to my step-mother as a 
needlewoman ! " (Her sister had, no doubt, told her of the 
discovery). "Ah!" she added, with satirical gravity, 
which in a man might have been almost offensive ; " I 
suppose you had no idea then of making her your wife ? " 

Lord Belgrave bit his lips. This allusion to his wife's 
past life was almost more than he could stand. 

"Ah, ah!" Sibyl went on, pretending not to notice the 
effect her words had produced upon him ; " You see it is 
not so easy as you think to cheat the world." 

" Mrs. Jobldn, you are one of the very few who know 
this. Promise me never to mention it ; not that I am 
ashamed of having married a poor girl, for in my eyes 
her very poverty was a virtue, but because all do not 
think as I do, and the world may misinterpret her past 
Ufe." 

" I am afraid. Lord Belgrave, it has done that already." 

" What do you mean ? What does the world say ? " 

"That you have married a giii greatly inferior to 
you in position, and that you have to abide by the con- 
sequences." 

Lord Belgrave uttered a suppressed oath. A long 
silence ensued, during which he remained like a statue, 
cold and motionless, while Sibyl stood watching atten- 
tively every movement of his handsome but now almost 
distorted features. 

" Society dares to say that 1 " he muttered at last. " So 
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it dares to enter into my private affairs. Ah ! — so it says 
I shall have to suffer the consequences of having married 
out of its charmed circle! I might have guessed as 
much. But, Sibyl, do you think / care for the world's 
opinion ? I can brave it — ^I wUl brave it ! " 

You cannot prevent people talking, though." 
Let them talk ; they will never be able to say any- 
thing against her character, so let them talk as much as 
they like." 

Sibyl coughed maliciously, and a cruel smile flashed 
across her handsome face. 

" How . — dare they even speak against my wife's 
character ? " 

" Oh, Lord Belgrave, you must not take these things 
so much to heart. You Imow very well people will talk, 
and the world is too apt to convert mole-hills into moun- 
tains ; there may be nothing in it after all. Believe me, 
I should be the very last person to take any notice of the 
world's scandals, and, as for Lady Belgrave, why I like 
her very much, and certainly think her one of the hand- 
somest women I have ever met ; but you must allow it 
was rather rash to marry her ! " 

" Any one would think that you take a delight in 
wounding me. Now, teU me plainly, what does the 
world say ? " 

" Oh, if you take it like that I would rather not tell 
you any more. I thought it would be better for you to 
hear from the mouth of a friend like me — whom you can 
trust — ^what the world says about you and your wife; but 
if you prefer to remain ignorant of what is going on, I 
am sure I should like nothing better than to drop the 
subject altogether. I hope, though, that you may not 
awaken to the truth one day when it is too late ! " 
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Sibyl had now gone too far to recede, even if she had 
wished to do so; yet as she dared not openly accuse 
Consuelo, she merely contented herself in giving various 
hints which were, however, quite enough to awaken Lord 
Belgrave's suspicions. 

" I am sorry. Lord Belgrave," she said, as they re- 
turned to the house, " that I have told you all this. It 
may be merely on dits, you know, without any founda- 
tion, yet it seemed to me, who have your interests so 
much at heart, that it was as well you should know 
what is said. I should therefore advise you to watch 
her, and find out for yourself the falseness of these 
reports, so as better to contradict them in time to come." 

Lord Belgrave was too bewildered to speak, but he 
pressed her hands as they entered the house together, 
and his looks told her sufiiciently that the train had 
now been laid, and that a very small spark would soon 
cause the mine to explode. 

A few days later, they were all playing pool after 
dinner in the billiard-room. Both Lady Brightly and 
Sibyl were very fond of this game, and even Consuelo 
liked it, so they often played it in the evening when 
they were alone. 

Since the conversation with Sibyl, Lord Belgrave had 
done nothing but watch his wife; and now that his 
jealousy had been aroused, he thought he perceived a 
secret understanding between her and Lord Twicken- 
ham. Certainly, that thoughtless young nobleman 
treated Lady Belgrave with more than mere civility, and 
at times appeared quite intimate with her. It was easy 
enough to see how he admired her, and Lord Belgrave, to 
his horror, noticed that Consuelo, instead of meeting his 
advances with distant disdain, contented herself with 
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blushing and smiling in a way which could only serve to 
encourage him aU the more. 

That evening, as they stood roimd the billiard-table 
taking their coffee, he saw that Lord Twickenham was 
hardly ever away from her side, and that she actually 
seemed to take delight in his conversation. The truth 
of the matter was that Charley's frank, easy, half-foreign 
manner amused her, aad that being innocence itself 
Con&uelo never imagined for a single moment that any 
one — much less her husband, who always allowed her to 
do just as she liked — could possibly suppose that she had 
any particular regard for Lord Twickenham, who in her 
eyes seemed more like a precocious boy than anything 
else. 

And most certainly Lord Belgrave would not have 
thought anything of it had it not been for the hints he 
had received at various times from Sibyl. That night 
during the game many were the looks of mutual under- 
standing that passed between him and Sibyl as they 
discovered each other watching Consuelo and Lord 
Twickenham, who seemed to be very much interested in 
each other's conversation. 

Lord Edwin was standing near the door at the end of 
the room talking with Laura Dude, whom he had known 
since a child, and with whom he had always been very 
intimate. Lady Brightly and Mrs. Jobkin were discuss- 
ing the last new play, but the brilliant criticisms of the 
great amateur actress seemed to offer little attractions for 
the superb Sibyl, for her eyes were fixed on Lord Belgrave, 
and she hardly seemed to hear what Lady Brightly was 
saying. 

It was Lord Twickenham's turn to play, but he, too, 
seemed to have lost all interest in the game, and care- 
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lessly played upon the wrong ball, thus losing a life to 
the great amusement of Consuelo, who burst out laugh- 
ing and dapped her hands as a child might have done. 

Lord Twickenham, rather disconcerted, was taking 
his hand off the table, when Lord Belgrave stopped him 
by saying— 

*' Why, Charley, what a beautiful ring you have there ! 
That's something new, I am sure." 

This drew everybody's attention to the ring, which 
was indeed a very handsome one — a, large emerald, beau- 
tifully engraved and surroimded by diamonds, evidently 
an antique — ^and Lord Twickenham, flattered at its being 
so admired, took it off and handed it roimd for in- 
spection. 

When Lord Belgrave took it in his hand, his brow 
darkened and his pulse beat quickly, for he recognised it 
at once as the ring he had given to his wife before their 
marriage. His eyes immediately sought those of Con- 
suelo, and his suspicions were at once confirmed when he 
noticed how bewildered and confused she looked, for she 
too had recognised the ring immediately. 

" How did you manage to pick up such a ring as this, 
Charley?" he asked, without taking his eyes off his wife, 
who felt ready to sink \mder that cold suspicious gaze 
of his. 

" I'll be boimd to say it was a present," Lady Brightly 
said, with her usual raillery. " No doubt a present from 
some charming lady ! " 

Lord Twickenham, whose vanity was flattered by 
Lady Brightly's suggestion, and who hardly liked to 
confess after this that he had bought it from his friend 
Juan the day before leaving town, merely smiled and 
said nothing. 
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"From your wife, perhaps/' suggested Sir John 
Brightly, who was anything but romantic in his ideas. 

"Oh no; I am sure it was not Lady Twickenham 
who gave it to him. Why, John, I should have thought 
that by this time you would have known that wives are 
not in the habit of giving presents to their husbands," 
said his ever bright better-half, with a toss of the head 
and a charming smile. And turning roimd to the young 
Lord, she said— 

" Now, Lord Twickenham, deny, if you can, that it 
was not your wife who gave you this ring." 

Lord Twickenham blushed. "You are right. Lady 
Brightly," he said, " it was not my wife." 

"I hope, though, that it was a beautiful lady who 
gave it to you," said Lord Belgrave, returning it to him, 
but without taking his eyes off Consuelo, who, speechless 
and motionless, stood trembling* opposite him, fearing 
that at any moment the whole truth as to the fate of the 
jewels might be discovered by this unlucky accident. 

"Yes, a very beautiful one, I assure you," Lord 
Twickenham replied, highly pleased with himself, and 
smilingly looking towards Consuelo. 

" Do we know her ? " some one asked. 

" Oh yes, very weU indeed ; but you must not ask me 
to tell her name, you know." 

Lord Belgrave's worst suspicions now seemed more 
than realised, and when his eyes met Sibyl's steady gaze, 
he thought he detected in it a look of triumph most 
painful for him to encounter, for she had evidently 
guessed his thoughts from the expression of his face. 

" Ah, it is easy enough to imderstand why Consuelo 
was so opposed to my inviting Lady Twickenham here ! " 
he thought that evening, as he retired with his brother 
and Sir John Brightly to the smoking-room. 
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That same night, before retiring to bed, he wrote a 
letter to Alfredo, of whose arrival in London he had just 
heard, begging him to come and see him as soon as he 
possibly could. 

" Alfredo is perhaps the only man whose advice I can 
ask in such a case, and whose opinion I could really rely 
upon. I would not reveal my suspicions to any of my 
English friends ; but Alfredo I know I can trust to keep 
my secret ; and, being a gentleman and a Spaniard, he can 
best know what my sullied honour demands in such an 
emergency." 

At that moment all the love he had borne the poor 
Consuelo had vanished — ^he only thought of her with scorn 
and contempt — as the woman who had dared to trifle with 
his affections, and bring dishonour on his noble name. 

To Lord Twickenham he could now hardly speak 
with common politeness. He had forgiven his running 
away with Stella, but he could not forgive his having 
fallen in love with his wife. Fortimately for Charley 
Twickenham, he received a letter from Stella, with whom 
he had renewed acquaintance soon after his marriage— no 
doubt at Juan's instigation — ^a note, the contents of which 
he could not all understand, and which took him to 
London that very afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE. '' 

(Not hy Jame» Grant.) 

Her marriage had not altered Geraldine's passionate and 
romantic nature in the least, as her father and her 
step-mother — ^the wise politician and the great lady of 
fashion — ^had hoped it would. She was stUl the excitable 
thoughtless girl she had always been; and the seven- 
teen months of married life she had passed with the 
horse-racing, gambling young scapegrace of a husband, 
whom fate and fashion had provided her with, had only 
increased her love for the handsome Don Juan. 

I must do her the justice, though, to say that for 
some time after her marriage she had tried hard to forget 
him, and it was perhaps to accomplish this that she had 
plunged headlong into the hoUow but exciting pleasures 
which Society holds out to one in her high position. But 
in the midst of its amusements she stiU sighed for the 
happiness which she fondly imagined would have been 
hers had she married her first lover. 

To a girl brought up, as she had been, amongst people 
more carefiil of their complexion than of their morals, 
this romantic passion seemed something above and 
beyond the common run of love affairs, and she almost 

VOL. in. F 
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considered it a virtue to think that not even the dazzling 
position and wealth she now commanded had been able 
to make her forget. 

She did not dislike her husband ; indeed, she hardly 
saw enough of him to find out his faults, and she still 
looked upon him more as a sort of half-brother than as a 
husband ; so that in her heart she considered herself still 
free to bestow her love on whom she pleased. 

Juan was often in her house, though his visits were 
more to her husband than to herself; and every day she 
grew more and more convinced that he alone appreciated 
her as she deemed herself worthy of being appreciated, 
and that, though the wife of another, she was still at 
liberty to respond to his love ; for she could not imagine 
that this love had ceased the moment she had become 
Charley's wife. 

During the London season she had seen a great deal of 
him, though almost always in the presence of others ; but 
then her time and her mind had been occupied with races, 
and balls, and parties, and she had hardly had leisure to 
think much of him. After the season she had accompanied 
her father to his coimtry house in the North of England, 
where she had remained for some time while her husband 
was shooting in Scotland ; and it was there that, being 
once more alone with her favourite novels and poems, 
she had begun to think that it was almost a crime to 
forget her first lover, merely because he was poor, and 
because she had been married against her wiU to a man 
she did not love. 

After a visit of three months to the home of her girl- 
hood — to that home where she had fii'st conceived those 
wild romantic ideas which still influenced her so much — 
she retui'ned to London to meet her husband. But Lord 
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Twickenham had gone off on a visit to Lord Belgrave, 
and thus she found herself alone in London, sole mistress 
of herself, perhaps for the first time in her life. 

London seemed deserted at this dead season of the 
year. It was the month of November — that month in 
which (French authors tell us) Englishmen commit suicide 
and their wives run away. There was nothing doing, 
nothing to do; no parties, no balls, no opera, no races; 
and thus, left alone to her own romantic thoughts, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that one day she should have 
ordered her brougham earlier than usual, and, quitting 
her house in a moment of spleen and ennui, repaired to 
the house where she knew her Don Juan was living at 
the time. 

Juan was more than astonished at her visit — ^he was 
horrified. In vain did he try to make her understand 
the foUy of her conduct ; in vain did he try to convince 
her of the impropriety of coming to see him ; in vain did 
he try to awaken her to the dangers and perils of the 
situation. (Jeraldine said she had now gone too far to 
recede — ^that she had made up her mind to leave her 
husband, whom she did not like, whom she could never 
love, and she declared that nothing on earth shpuld now 
part her from her beloved Juan 

" But think of the scandal to which your conduct will 
give rise," he vainly urged. 

" Scandal ! Do you think Juliet, Lucia, Marguerite, 
or any of those heroines would have had any such 
considerations ?" 

" But you forget you are married." 

"I can be divorced to-morrow, and then what can 
prevent our niarrying." 

But Juan did not see this at aU. He had never loved 
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Geraldine for herself; he had merely courted her for her 
money and her position ; and he knew well enough that 
if she ran away with him now that she was another 
man's wife — although he might marry her after a time 
— ^her father would disown and disinherit her, and that 
she could never again hope to take her position in the 
world whose rules she would have so shockingly violated. 

Besides, he would not for worlds have lost Lord 
Twickenham's friendship, which had proved so very 
useful to him, and from which he still hoped to obtain 
a great deal more. 

Yet he had great difficulty in persuading her to return 
quietly to her house, for Geraldine was almost mad at the 
time, and his words only seemed to excite her more and 
more. At last, after vainly trying to convince her that 
her conduct was wrong in eveiy way, and that even if he 
ran away with her he had not the means necessary to 
keep her in the style she had been accustomed to all her 
life, he resorted to the last and most desperate of all 
means, which, though really disagreeable to him, he 
could hardly avoid now — and this was to confess to her 
plainly that he no longer loved her ; and, indeed, that he 
loved another. 

This confession came upon her like a thimderbolt; 
it seemed to strike her with a sort of moral paralysis. 
At last, when the whole truth flashed upon her troubled 
mind, she threw herself on a sofa and, burying her face 
in her hands, burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
gave free vent to her emotion. 

Juan remained for some time watching her, while 
a smile, a curious mixture of pity and scorn, played upon 
his thin lips and was reflected in his large expressive 
eyes. But Geraldine showed no signs of recovering her 
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self-possession, and he was beginning to wonder how this 
strange interview would end, when a servant came up 
to inform him that a gentleman was waiting downstairs 
to see him. When he inquired his name he learnt to 
his horror that this gentleman was no other than Lord 
Twickenham himself! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SPIDERS AND FLIES. 
(Not hp Mrs. Hartley.) 

Juan Fernandez was living in a small furnished house 
in Jermyn Street, in which he had hired a couple of 
floors, one for himself and the other for Stella, who was 
at the time living with him. 

Although by rights these apartments belonged to 
Lord Twickenham, for he paid for them, yet Juan made 
quite a virtue of permitting Stella to live in the same 
house with him and, as it were, under his special pro- 
tection. 

Charley Twickenham was one of those easy-going 
young men who like any one provided he will humour 
them ; and Juan's chief aim in life was to humour people, 
and to ride their hobbies for them, provided he was well 
paid for his jockey ship. Charley was not by nature a 
profligate, but circumstances and evil example had made 
him one ; and though he no longer loved Stella as he had 
once done, yet, as it was to Juan's personal interest that 
he should still keep up a clandestine connection with her, 
he had allowed himself to be influenced by his friend to 
do so. 

But lately Stella had grown rather tired of an 
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admirer who now admired her so little, and within the 
last three weeks had made up her mind to go off to Italy 
with a certain Russian Prince, who was said to be 
immensely rich, and whom, although he was old and infiim, 
she had learnt, by means of numerous and costly presents, 
to prefer greatly to the youthful EarL So, acting on the 
advice of the Spaniard, who was always at her side like 
her evil genius, she had written a letter to Lord Twicken- 
ham at Hohn Abbey, informing him of her determination 
to quit England with the Russian. 

The effect this letter had upon our young friend we 
have already seen. Though he no longer cared for this 
girl as he had once done, especially since he had seen 
the more lovely Consuelo, he did not at all like the idea 
of losing Stella entirely; so, taking the first train to 
London, he repaired at once to the house in Jermjni 
Street. 

Juan occupied the lower floor, which was the most 
suited to a bachelor ; and the upper apartments, which 
were beautifully and even luxuriously furnished, had been 
set apart for Stella. Unfortunately the servants, who were 
not unaccustomed to receive ladies, had shown Geraldine 
into the first-floor drawing-room, thinking, of course, that 
her visit must be for Stella, though she had asked for Mr. 
Fernandez. 

As chance would have it. Lord Twickenham called 
while his wife was in this house. There was but one 
staircase, and Juan, being afraid of their meeting either 
there or in the passage if he attempted to conduct 
her downstairs, and yet not daiing to refuse him ad- 
mittance, was forced, as a last resource, to beg of 
Geraldine to step into the back drawing-room, which was 
divided from the other by heavy velvet curtains, hoping, 
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when her husband entered the front room, to be able to 
conduct her downstairs. 

But this plan was easier to imagine than to carry- 
out; for Geraldine, although she consented to go into 
the back room with Juan, directly she heard a woman's 
voice in the room she had just quitted, refused to leave, 
and insisted, in spite of Juan's entreaties and even 
threats, on remaining there to hear what was said by 
this woman whom her heart told her must be her 
rival. 

" You no longer love me ! " she said, with a strange look 
of resolution sparkling in her eyes. "You have vilely 
deceived me; but I shall not leave this house without 
knowing who is my rival — who has robbed me of your 
love. No power on earth shall make me stir from this 
room. If you come one step nearer to me I scream.*' 

Stella, on hearing of Lord Twickenham's arrival, had 
rushed into the drawing-room, heedless of the promise 
which she had given Juan not to see him again, and, once 
there, throwing herself on the very sofa from which 
Geraldine had risen a wiser but a sadder woman only 
a few seconds before, listened in scornful silence to Lord 
Twickenham's reproaches. 

"I do not love you, Charley," was all she said in 
excuse. " I do not love you ; and I do not think you love 
me much either, now." 

*" And you are ready to leave me like this, Stella ? " 
" Did you not leave me in Paris ? — alone and penni- 
less in a strange country, where I knew no one, and 
where I could not even make myself understood ? " 

"You know very well that it was my mother who 
took me away." 

" Very well ; and this time it is my father who take 
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Toe away. I am sure the fellow is old enough to be my 
grandfather." 

" Never mind how old he is, I hate him." 

As he said this he happened to notice the velvet 
curtains which divided the two drawing-rooms move, 
and he guessed at once that some one was concealed 
behind them. 

" By Jove ! he is there ! " he cried, rushing to the cur- 
tains and diuwing them back with fury ; " I'll tell him 
what I think of him ! " 

The heavy curtains when drawn back disclosed to 
his astonished gaze, not, as he had expected, the Russian 
Prince, but his own wife Geraldine, struggling in the 
grasp of his Mend Juan, who, to prevent her from rush- 
ing forward into the next room, had thrown his power- 
ful arms roimd her and was holding her back. 

A cry of horror and surprise burst from every one of 
them. 

Geraldine, freeing herself from the Spaniard, walked 
straight up to her husband. Strange to say, she seemed 
the least affected of the whole party by the awkwardness 
of the situation; and in a voice that she struggled to 
render calm and firm, with a wild look of desperation in 
her eye, she said — 

"Yes, it is I, your wife, and that I did not come 
here to see you you will easily believe. I am glad 
I came, nevertheless, for this adventure has taught me 
what otherwise I should never have known — what 
perhaps I might have been infinitely happier had I never 
learnt . . . ." Tears came into her eyes as she said this 
in a trembling voice, but she brushed them away with a 
movement of weary determination, as if she had thought 
that tears would be out of place now. " Never mind," 
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she continued, looking at her husband, " had I ever loved 
you, I might have hated you for this; as it is, it will 
only teach me to look upon you with even greater indif- 
ference than ever, for you can well understand that after 
this I could not live any longer in your house. Lord 
Twickenham, I go to my father's, and that shall be my 
home for the future." Then turning to Juan, she said in 
a lower tone, but in accents that conveyed a whole 
world of scorn — "As for this handsome deceiver 
and smooth-tongued hypocrite, I behold him now in a 
light so truly despicable that I shall never again respect 
myself for having loved him. My Lord, Farewell ! I for- 
give you, for I see you have, like myself, been but a tool 
in this man's hands. We have both, like foolish flies 
dazzled by the light beyond, fallen blindly into the 
cleverly- woven webs of these human spiders. I forgive 
you, though I dare not ask for your forgiveness." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 
(Not by Mrs, TroUope,) 

Suspicion and Lord Belgrave having once shaken hands 
they became inseparable friends. 

Every day he perceived, or rather his jealousy, as- 
sisted by Sibyl's repeated hints, caused him to imagine 
he perceived, new proofs of his wife's guilt ; while poor 
Consuelo, ignorant of what her husband had been 
led to believe, confided implicitly in all Sibyl's stories 
and opened her heart to her, imagining her to be a true 
friend. 

Lord Belgrave's confidence in the bewitching widow 
remained unshaken, yet he did not open his heart to 
her, for he was still in a certain sense afraid of her; 
besides, he felt that he needed some one of his own 
sex to advise him. It is true that his brother was 
staying with him; and, in whom could he have more 
naturally confided than in his own brother ? Yet, 
though he loved Edwin dearly, their characters were 
so diflFerent, and they had seen so little of each other 
until quite lately, that they had none of those childish 
remembrances in common which serve more powerfully 
than all else in later life to cement and soften aflection. 
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He therefore longed for Alfredo's arrival, for with him he 
sympathised perhaps more than with any one else, and 
to him he felt he could confide his secret troubles 
better than to any man of his own country and class, 
before whom he would not for the world have so 
humiliated himself. 

Alfredo arrived at last, and Consuelo's state of mind 
may be better imagined than described when Lord 
Belgrave told her one morning that his great friend, 
Alfredo Villafranca, who had recently returned from 
America, had just arrived at the Abbey. 

Although she had received his letters containing the 
news of his speedy departure for England, of his 
aunt's death, and of the little fortune she had left him, 
she had not dared to open them for fear of reviving 
remembrances that would be sure to embitter her present 
existence and was therefore in complete ignorance of his 
return ; the sudden news consequently put her in such a 
state of mind that her fiightened husband sent imme- 
diately for the doctor, who begged of her to remain 
quietly in her bed for a day or two, as he feared that from 
her symptoms she was threatened with a violent fever. 

Alfredo was installed in Holm Abbey, in the rooms 
just vacated by Lord Twickenham ; and that very night, 
in the Moorish smoking-room, after Lord Edwin and Sir 
John Brightly had retired for the night, Lord Belgrave 
confided to him his sad case, over a glass of brandy and 
soda and an Havana cigar. 

Alfredo had heard of his friend's marriage, but as he 
little dreamt that it had been his own love, his own 
lovely Consuelo, whom Lord Belgrave had married, he 
had not thought much on the subject ; he now, however, 
although he was still ignorant of Lady Belgrave's maiden 
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name, heaxd all the particulars of this marriage for the 
first time, and his noble heart at once sympathised with 
his friend. 

"Ah, Alfredo!" Lord Belgrave exclaimed, after he 
had related to him all his suspicions, not forgetting the 
adventure of the ring which he had discovered on Lord 
Twickenham's finger, and which to him seemed proof posi- 
tive of his wife's guilt ; " Ah, Alfredo ! " he exclaimed, " if 
you knew how I have loved this woman ! She has been 
the first woman whom I have ever loved enough to make 
my wife ; and now — ^now that I have raised her from the 
low, miserable condition in which I found her, and placed 
her so high that every other woman. must bow before 
her, what do I find? That she is not even faithftil 
to me, but that she listens with a ready ear to the very 
first coxcomb who pays his court to her ! I know well 
enough that * the world ' will have no sympathy with me, 
for I braved it when I chose a wife outside its magic 
circle; but you, Alfredo, can understand why I did it. 
I have longed for so many years for some object more 
worthy of my love than the stereotyped young ladies of 
Fashion, or the yet more ignoble minions of the senses. 
The coquettes of the grande raonde and the cocottes of the 
demi Tnonde were equally distasteful to me. I craved a 
vent for enthusiasm, for devotion, for real love, for a thou- 
sand subtle and secret streams of unuttered and unutter- 
able feelings ; for I often felt — pray do not laugh — that I 
bear within me the desire and the sentiment of poetry, 
though I certainly enjoy not the faculty of expressing it ; 
and that desire and that sentiment, denied legitimate egress, 
centred and condensed itself into one absorbing passion — 
love ! But where could I find the object to satisfy this 
want ? Surely not in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, nor 
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yet in the green-rooms of theatres. I looked round these 
great circles of gaiety, which are the only 'worlds' known to 
the men of my class ; I sent forth my heart as a wanderer 
over their smooth, dazzling, polished, but shallow surfaces, 
and it returned sated and palled back to me again. 
At last, in a moment of despair, I flew from these gay 
circles and I sought outside of them for a woman really 
worthy of my love. This woman I thought I had at last 
found, and I made her my wife ; and now, this woman, 
whom I believed so pure, so innocent, that not even I was 
good enough for her, once introduced into the world of 
Fashion,is contaminated by its bad example,and at the end 
of a year I find that she has become as frivolous and heart- 
less as any of the women I so despised before ! Ah, my 
friend, you know me as perhaps no one else knows me, and 
you can pity — ^yes, pity — me from the bottom of your 
heart, for you are the only man whose pity I shall not 
scorn." 

Alfredo was much moved by this speech, which 
seemed so strange in the mouth of such a haughty 
aristocrat as the Marquis of Belgrave. "Your words," 
he said, " seem to express my own sentiments. I too have 
longed for such a being as you describe. I read once, I 
forget where now, that in the very hour and instaiit of 
our birth one exactly similar to ourselves in spirit and 
character is also bom, and that a secret and unintelligible 
sympathy preserves that likeness, even through the 
vicissitudes of fortune and circumstances, until these 
beings meet and become one through matrimony. It is 
no doubt for this being, this second half of yourself, as it 
were, that you have pined so long. I have also longed 
for it, and, Bel, I have been more fortunate than you 
have, for I have found it. This ideal being for whom. 
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strange to say, we both sought so long, I have discovered 
at last, and I hope soon to present her to you as my 
wife." 

" Ah, Alfredo ! you have been lucky indeed. I only 
hope your dream of happiness may not prove a deception 
as mine has done, for I too thought I had won that per- 
fect being ! Do not despise me, do not forget your old 
friend even in your happiness, for I never needed your 
friendship more than in this crisis. And do not think 
of me as of one whose heart echoed all that was uttered 
by the lip. Do not believe that irony and sarcasm and 
pride and hauteur flowed from an unmanly or evil source. 
That disposition, which to you, I dare say, seems alter- 
nately so frivolous and worldly, had perhaps its origin 
in a mind too strong in its aflFections, and too exacting in 
having this aflFection properly returned. Till I met you 
I had never seen any one with whom I could have any 
thing in common, or who really cared for me, though 
several pretended to do so. But you commenced by saving 
my life, and thus I began your acquaintance by being 
your debtor, and your debtor I have remained ever since, 
for I have ever looked upon you as my best, my only 
friend. Since the day we first met amongst your native 
mountains I opened my heart to you, and you were the 
first to understand me. I blame not the world for being 
deceived in my nature, for I was too proud to show them 
what I really was-; but blame me not if my temper 
suffered from my mistaken pride. Your friendship, 
Alfredo, came to me, not too late to save me from a 
premature misanthropy, but too late to eradicate every 
morbid feeling from my mind. Something of family 
pride on the one hand, and of general scorn for my 
fellow-men on the other, has mingled so long with my 
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better feelings that the taint and the stream have become 
now inseparable." 

Alfredo's countenance testified how deeply he felt for 
his friend. " Bel," he said, " believe me, none can sym- 
pathise with you so well as I can, for I too love at this 
very moment, even as you tell me you have loved this 
woman who has proved herself so unworthy of youi* 
affection ; yet, although the evidence of the ring seems 
almost conclusive, I do not think it sufficient to leave 
you no loophole of doubt ; for I cannot possibly believe 
that any woman, particularly one so pure as Lady Bel- 
grave, and so perfect as you describe her, as to inspire you 
with such intense love, would be so very ungrateful for 
all you have done for her. No, Bel, you may yet be mis- 
taken ; let me advise you to wait a little longer and not 
to judge too rashly in such a case as this." 

" You speak, Alfredo, like a man who is in love, as 
I should perhaps have spoken before my marriage, but 
I have conquered my affection now. She is no longer 
my love — she is my wife, and, as such, my honour and 
that of my family is in her hands. That name which has 
been handed down to me so bright, so stainless, I must pre- 
serve the same for my descendants. I would forgive any 
offence against myself, but I cannot allow my good name 
to be thus dishonoured. If you knew how I have suffered, 
and suffered in silence, when, loving her so tenderly, so 
passionately as I did, I saw but too plainly that she did 
not return my affection, you would not accuse me of 
selfishness. I was aware all the time that she was perfectly 
indifferent to my love, but I hid my sorrow in my heart, 
and, although I suffered bitterly on her account, I managed 
to conquer my despair ; but now that I see she is ready 
to give that heart which she denied to me, her husband, 
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to another, Alfredo, I must speak, I must avenge my 
honour if not my despised heart." 

The next day Consuelo was still too unwell to come 
down, and Miss Ducie took her place at table, at which, I 
must confess, she was not very much missed. Alfredo, 
therefore, still remained ignorant that the Lady Belgrave, 
of whom he had heard so much, was his lost Consuelo. 

The following morning he went out for a walk 
through the grounds with Sibyl, while the others were 
playing billiards in the house. It was a pleasant morn- 
ing, though the ground was white with frost, and a cold 
icy wind swept from the neighbouring park. To seek 
shelter from this wind they entered a little arbour, which 
stood at the end of one of the terraces not far from the 
house, and here they sat down to talk. 

Alfredo had always entertained a great admiration 
for Sibyl, and she had been one of the very few who had 
won his regard during the short season he had passed in 
the London fashionable world. Sibyl, too, could not 
help interesting herself in this handsome Spaniard, whose 
bright eyes beamed with so much intelligence, and on 
whose noble brow a modest assurance seemed to reign 
supreme, adding greatly to his manly beauty. 

Alfredo could think of little else at the time than his 
lost Consuelo, and so, as he longed to open his oppressed 
heart to some sympathetic friend, and as he found that 
Lord Belgrave was too much taken up with his own mis- 
fortimes to lend a ready ear to those of any one else, he 
began gradually to confide in the stately Sibyl, and 
ended at last in recounting to her the whole story, and 
also his present anxiety to discover the home of the 
woman he loved so dearly. 

"Ah, Mr. Villafranca ! " exclaimed the bewitching 
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widow, when she had listened, with a willing ear and 
a beating heart, to the story of his courtship ; " How 
fortunate the woman must deem herself who can inspire 
a man with such a love as this young lady seems to have 
inspired you ! " 

" If you knew her, Mrs. Jobkin," he answered, " you 
would not be surprised ; but I am wearying you. In my 
selfishness I forget that my love aflTairs must be quite 
indifferent to you." 

" Oh no, I like to hear you talk. It is so seldom that 
one hears of such a true and noble passion as yours that 
my heart quite warms towards this woman, though I am 
ignorant even of her name." 

" You are very kind to say so." 

" I only wish I knew where she is. May I ask you 
her name ? " 

" I am afraid that would tell you very littla It is a 
foreign name." 

" Never mind ; if you have no objection to telling me, 
perhaps I might help you in finding her out when I go to 
town." 

"Objection to telling you! Oh, there can be none. 
Her name is Consuelo Fernandez." 

Sibyl turned pale, and, in spite of her usual self- 
possession, uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Alfredo rising ; " have 
you hurt yourself ? " 

" I have pinched my finger ; but it was not much. 
See, there is Lord Belgrave looking for you ; he is calling 
you." 

Alfredo turned round, and, seeing that his fiiend was 
indeed calling him, he muttered some excuse to the 
lovely widow, and went to join him. 
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"Consudo! Consuelo Fernandez!" Sibyl kept re- 
peating to herseli " How very, very strange ! Can it be ? 
YeiBp it is the same name; it must be the same. But 
how very curious that this woman he so loves should 
have married his best friend, and he remain ignorant 
of it! How strange that this girl, for whom he is 
looking everywhere, should be at this moment under 
the very same roof!" Her lips trembled but after 
a few moments were compressed as with some sudden 
resolve. They say that the worst passions are softened 
by triumph. Her dark plans had succeeded so well that 
now she was almost sorry for what she had done, and 
had even begun to pity Consuelo in her heart; but at 
this moment all such soft feelings suddenly vanished, and 
hatred and jealousy towards her alone reigned supreme 
in her heart. 

" To think," she cried, clenching her hands, " that 
this woman should inspire such love ! Ah, lucky, happy 
Consuelo ! what would I not give to be in your place ? 
I envied you your beauty, your title, your wealth, your 
horses, your jewels ; but now I envy you ten thousand 
times more this lover whom you seem to have despised. 
Ah, if I could be loved like that ! But, no, no. I shall 
crush you yet. Heaven has denied me those gifts which 
it has so bountifully bestowed upon you ; what if hell 
should give me the means to wrench them from you ! " 

For a long time she remained seated in that arbour, 
apparently half asleep, braving the cold and the snow, 
which had now begun to fall, as if she were perfectly un- 
conscious of everything ; but her mind was at work, and 
her pulses beat rapidly, though she was apparently so 
calm and motionless. 

" Yes," she muttered after a while, between her firmly- 
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set teeth, "much may be accomplished through this 
discoveiy. Consuelo, I have your secret! Ah, proud 
Marquis; handsome Spaniard; envied beauty; I have 
you all — all in my power I " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AT LAST! 

(^0^ hy Charles KingtHey.) 

The game of billiards which had been played between 
Lady Brightly, Lord Edwin, Lord Belgrave, and Sir 
John Brightly, was finished ; and on their return to the 
drawing-room, where they usually sat in the morning, 
they missed Mrs. Jobkin. Lord Edwin was immediately 
sent in search of her, with an umbrella, to the garden, 
where no doubt she had taken refuge from the snow 
in one of the summer-houses. 

Lord Edwin Beauville had not changed much since 
we saw him last. He was still the same fair-com- 
plexioned, dosely-shaven, ever-pleasing youth, with the 
fascinating yet languid manners of the fashionable world, 
whose appearance on board the Bomola had so moved 
Mrs. Jobkin, and for a moment had revived in her the 
intense love she had once felt for him. 

Sibyl was a woman capable of feeling, as she was of 
inspiring, the strongest passion, and it was a pity that, 
with a powerful nature like hers, she had not more 
diligently cultivated those softer affections that alone 
would have controlled her proud ambitious spirit and 
rendered her happy. The seeds of good were not want- 
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ing, but they had been neglected, and even despised. 
From her earliest youth she had been taught that it was 
incompatible with good breeding to display, or even to 
experience, much feeling. The worldly lessons of her 
father and step-mother had produced their intended 
effect upon her, though they had only served to increase 
the romantic longings of her sister Geraldine's passionate 
hi^art, and to plunge her into the opposite extreme. But 
Sibyl, instead of giving way to her impulsive nature, 
had so long and so carefully repressed in her heart 
every attempt of that unfashionable fruit to put forth 
a single blossom, that the soil seemed at last to have 
become hardened and incapable of bearing any. Yet, 
in one comer of this barren, cold, and worldly hearty 
a small oasis still existed — ^a sort of inward yearning 
for a love which, though she dreaded, she could not 
help feeling at times was longing to burst out within 
her. 

Thus we have seen her one day, heedless of conse- 
quences herself, confessing her love to one man, and 
another day consenting, with all the cold, calculating 
determination of a woman of the world, to marry another, 
for whom she did not care in the least, merely because 
he happened to be rich. 

With Mr. Jobkin she could never be happy ; all their 
ideas, all their feelings were, in complete opposition ; and 
when she saw Edwin again after her marriage, his easy, 
gentlemanly, languid style of looking at things formed 
such a contrast to the vulgar, calculating, matter-of-fact 
way of considering the same things, which had made Mr. 
Jobkin almost an object of detestation in Sibyl's eyes, 
that this alone was enough to re-awaken in her heart all 
the love she had once felt for him ; but when, in addition 
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to tliis, she considered his handsome face, tall elegant 
figure, graceful manners, and noble name, she could no 
longer doubt that this was the man she ought to have 
married. 

Then came her husband's tragic death, when she 
foimd herself a rich widow, free to marry any one she 
chose, with Edwin once more at her feet ! 

Edwin, as my readers already know, loved the supejb 
Sibyl ardently and passionately, for she exercised a 
power over him which he could not resist; yet in his 
heart of hearts he felt that this woman would never 
make him happy, and that the gentle, more amiable 
Juliet, who, he knew, loved him so dearly, would make 
him by far the best wife. But Juliet was far away, and 
had perhaps forgotten him by this time — ^he had behaved 
so badly to her! — ^while Sibyl was always near, exercising 
her full powers of fascination upon him, and blinding 
him to the virtues even of Juliet. Besides, Juliet was 
poor, and he was poor too, and could not afford to marry 
her ; while Sibyl was now immensely rich, and all her 
<noney might become his. 

His loyal nature had made him shrink from marrying 
solely for money. " I would rather go off to the colonies 
and work for my bread," he had often said to his 
brother, "than marry a girl solely for her money. It 
would not be half a bad thing for a fellow like me to 
be a chief amongst the Hottentots or Red Indians ! — with 
them my want of cash would be no bar to success. 
I can swim, and shoot, and ride, although I cannot keep 
books and work out mathematical calculations. As for 
the so-called pleasures of civilization, they are no 
pleasure to me ; besides, what is the use of them when 
one can't afford them ? " 
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His brother used to laugh at him and tell him that 
he forgot the allowanee he made him yearly. 

"Oh no, I am very grateful to you — it is awfully 
kind of you, Bel. But, don't you know, the allowance 
you make me, although enough to keep me afloat in the 
world, only makes me the slave of Society, for it is not 
enough, do what I will, to pay for gilding its fetters. 
Xet I would rather remain, even as I am, a noble pauper, 
than marry a woman whom I do not love, and who 
would despise me for having sold her my name for 
money." 

Such were the reasonings which had prevented him 
from marrying many a rich heiress, amongst others the 
lovely Countess Idalia, with whom we saw him flirting 
so much at the Duke of Northland's castle in Scotland. 
With the great pride natural to his family, and with his 
own peculiar ideas of honour and liberty, he would sooner 
have perished of hunger than have married for money 
alone. But with Sibyl no one could possibly accuse him 
of such a thing, for everybody knew that he would have 
married her before, when she had nothing; and thus, 
ever since her arrival at Holm Abbey, he had tried his 
best to win back her love. 

That morning, as he went through the garden looking 
for Sibyl, these thoughts seemed to occupy his mind 
more than usual. "By Jove!" he thought, "if she 
would have me now, wouldn't it be a jolly thing 1 That 
fellow Jobkin has left her no end of money, and she 
is eveii more beautiful than she was two years ago, 
when she herself almost proposed to me. I wonder if 
she still loves me ? " Speaking of love reminded him 
of Juliet, and he sighed as he thought of her. " Poor 
Juliet ! " he said almost aloud, " I wish you were here 
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and had as much money as Sibyl; but what am I 
thinking about ? Sibyl is by far the most beautiful, and 
only a fool could prefer a sickly sentimental girl like 
Juliet Standish to a handsome woman like Sibyl. 

When he arrived at the little arbour in which Sibyl 
had remained alone after Alfredo's departure, he uttered 
an exclamation of terror, for she lay so motionless and 
stiff upon the wooden bench that at first he thought slje 
must have fainted, and rushing forward he raised her in 
his arms. 

Sibyl seemed to recover from her reverie only slowly 
and by degrees. Astonished at finding herself lifted sud- 
denly from the bench on which she had been reclining 
so long, she opened her eyes and saw Edwin ; the blood 
rushed suddenly to her cheeks and as suddenly departed, 
leaving her face colourless as before, though her large 
dark eyes remained fixed on him. 

She rose from his embrace as soon as she had re- 
covered her self-possession, but he still extended his 
arms towards her. She had never, never before, looked 
so beautiful and interesting in his eyes, and words over 
which he seemed to have no control rushed from his lips. 

Trembling from head to foot, pale and with a beating 
heart, Sibyl, leaning against the side of the arbour for 
support, heard that incoherent, confused, impetuous, un- 
expected, but still, to her, intelligible declaration of love. 
"No one loves me, no one cares for me!" she had cried 
in her anger only a few minutes before ; and now Edwin, 
the man to whom she had once herself confessed more 
than ordinary love, came to give the lie to her words 
and to ofier his love at her feet ! She remembered all 
that she had once felt for him — her jealousy of Juliet, 
her anxiety for him, her adventure of the Argyle 
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Rooms, the full confession of love which she unasked 
had made him on that never-to-be-forgotten night. Her 
whole firame seemed now sinking under her deep emotion. 
She raised her head and, looking up, saw Edwin standing 
close beside her^ looking perhaps handsomer than she 
ever remembered him, for his emotion added a charm to 
his fair countenance which she had never before noticed. 
She did not know what to do. "Ah!" she muttered 
to herself, "if I could but love him now as I loved 
him then ! " 

• Edwin, seeing that she remained silent, took her hand 
in his, and in a voice that betrayed the deep anguish 
which he felt at that moment, and which was depicted 
in every feature of his face, he said — 

" Ah, Sibyl ! you loved me once ; try to love me again. 
See how faithful I have remained to that love which 
you once gav6 me of your own accord. I might have 
married a hundred times but I have not, for I could not 
bring myself to love another woman after having once 
possessed your love. The other day in Scotland I might 
probably have married the lovely, the rich heiress, for 
whom half the men in England would sacrifice every- 
thing. You know that very well, but I did not even 
propose to her, for I would not have broken my promise 
to you, though you had broken yours to me, and were 
then another man's wife. Ah, Sibyl ! surely you could 
not reject me now ! " 

Sibyl smiled. "What a strange place you have 
chosen to make me this declaration ! " she said, no doubt 
wishing to gain time ; and casting a careless glance upon 
the ground outside, which was already white with snow. 
"Methinks, neither this weather nor this spot is the 
most apj5ropriate for speaking of love." 
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"Can you talk of the cold or the snow outside when 
my heaxt is burning ? " 

" Oh, Edwin ! " 

" Do you love another ? Can it be that your affec- 
tions are already engaged ? " His voice faltered. " Oh, 
you could not again be so cruel to me ! Ah, well ! I was 
bom to be unlucky. Perhaps I have no right to com- 
plain ; only Sibyl, for the sake of our old love, tell me 
with your own lips that you love another, and I will 
never again speak to you of love. I would rather know 
the worst at once ; indeed I would rather, for anything 
is better than this incertitude." 

Sibyl turned her eyes away from him, and seemed to 
look into her own heart and ask herself the question, 
perhaps for the hundredth time since she had been at 
Holm Abbey, if she still loved him. She turned her eyes 
from him, but she did not withdraw her hand, which he 
still held in his and pressed with a nervous tremor to 
his heart. 

" You love another ? " he again asked ; and from her 
lips, which seemed scarcely to move as she spoke, came a 
single word which thrilled Edwin's heart : 

''No!" 

''No ! " he repeated with a cry of joy, " then you will 
be mine ? " 

" Yes ! " she faltered ; and scarcely had she said the 
word when he held her in his arms and pressed her 
trembling form to his beating heart. 

When the first transports of joy were over, she took 
his arm to return to the house, and then, in a low voice, 
she said: "Say nothing of this, Edwin dear, to your 
brother, or to any one here. It would seem strange 
coming so soon after my husband's death. tTntil my 
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mourning is over I would rather no one should know of 
what has passed between us to-day. When the time for 
my mourning is over I will be your wife ; tiU then I hold 
myself engaged to you." 

And thus they entered his ancestral home engaged 
once more. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 
(Not hy the Author of Mile, Mori,) 

Lord Belgra.ve had not been the only one whom Sibyl 
had* mystified by her dark sinister hints. "While she had 
been so busily engaged in arousing his jealousy, she had 
not been idle with his wife, and the innocent Consuelo, 
who had never before doubted, or even dared to question, 
her husband's love, had lately been induced by Sibyl to 
believe that, not only did he no longer care for her, but 
that he loved another. 

At first her pure and noble heart refused to give 
credence to the stories which Sibyl thought necessary to 
tell her in order to accomplish her own vile ends. 

" It cannot be," Consuelo used to say ; " it cannot be. 
Lord Belgrave would never have married me if he had 
not loved me. He could have no other motive for marry- 
ing a poor unknown girl like me. What did he gain by 
making me his wife ? " 

"You are very innocent, my dear Consuelo," Sibyl, 
who had now become very intimate with her, would 
answer. " I wish you could pass your life always in this 
liappy state of ignorance, but I fear some day you will 
learn the sad truth, and then you will be all the more 
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miserable for not having leamt it before. It rends my 
heart — ^indeed it does ; yet, as your best friend, I think it 
my duty to tell you all." 

One afternoon they were sitting together alone in the 
old library I described a few chapters back. The ruins 
of the old Abbey, which could be seen through the large 
oriel windows, were covered with snow and looked even 
more picturesque than usual. Consuelo loved to sit in 
this quaint old room, for it reminded her of the ancient 
monasteries she had seen in her own coimtry, and 
brought dear memories back io her mind. 

Gradually the conversation turned on Society and its 
habits and ways, and Sibyl began enlarging on the evils 
thereof, not forgetting to recount to her the latest 
scandals of the fashionable world. 

Consuelo was greatly shocked at some of these stories, 
which, according to her friend, were only too common. 
" Sibyl, you make me shudder ! " she said. 

"And well you may!" Sibyl replied. "I will tell 
you what happened the other day to a friend of mine ; 
perhaps it will open your eyes, as it will show you how 
little one can depend on the affection of the men of Fashion. 
She was a sweet girl, very young and pretty; she was poor 
but she lived with her father, and she was very happy 
with him, for she loved a young man of her own age and 
station, who in return loved her with all his heart. One 
day, however, a rich nobleman came to her house and, fas- 
cinated for a time with her beauty, made love to her and 
proposed to her. My poor friend, dazzled with the magni- 
ficence of the position which this man offered her, forgot, 
in a moment of excitement, her true lover, and accepted 
him. They were happy enough for some time after their 
marriage, but he soon got tired of her, and she of him. 
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He, unprincipled, as such men generally are, returned to 
his old lover, while she on her side tried to seek amuse- 
ii\ent elsewhere. Before his marriage this man had loved 
very dearly a certain young lady who had resided in his 
house as a sort of companion to his lady mother ; when 
he began to get tired of his wife, he repaired to his country 
house^ where this woman still lived, and there he once 
more fell a slave to her fascinations, and soon managed 
to forget his poor wife altogether." 

Cionsuelo was greatly excited, "Can this be true?" 
she cried. " No, no ; impossible ! And this woman is ... . 
yes, it must be, it is just my story. This woman is 
myself!" ^ 

Sibyl remained sUent. 

"And the woman he loves is ... . Laura Ducie! 
Oh no, no ; tell me not that ! " 

"Ah, Consuelo, Consuelo ! my heart bleeds for you." 

" Laura Ducie ! Laura Ducie ! Ah ! I see it all now. 
Now I know why he was so anxious to have her living 
in the house ; now I know why he came here so often 
while we were living in London — ^the heartless traitor 1 
He said he came to see after the preparations he was 
making for my "reception — to give orders about the 
furnishing of the rooms I was to occupy ! " 

** Oh, Consuelo, dearest Consuelo ! you must not take 
it so to heart" 

"No!" 

"You must not blame me for telling you I 

assure you I have done it for the best ! " 

" Thank you, thank you, Sibyl. I am glad you have 
told me, for I shall know what to expect in future ; but 
leave me now, leave me. I never loved him — no, never ; 
but I thought he loved me ! Ah ! it was all false ; his love 
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vrsi/a as false as everything else in this world of his. He 
has proved no better than the rest. Leave me now ! I 
must be alone — alone." 

Thus poor Consuelo was robbed of her last hope ; 
after this happiness seemed for ever lost to her. 

The day following that on which Edwin had declared 
his love for Sibyl, and in which she had formally engaged 
herself to become his wife, she rushed into Consuelo'6 
boudoir in a great state of excitement, holding a letter 
which she had just that moment received in her hand. 

Consuelo was better now ; the fever had greatly sub- 
sided, and she was sitting up in her own private sitting- 
room meditating on her sad fate, for the doctor had 
advised her to keep her room for a few days longer, at 
which she was not sorry, for she dreaded every day more 
and more the meeting with Alfredo, whom she knew all 
the time to be in the house. 

She was greatly alarmed at Sibyl's manner, and her 
heart told her that something serious must have happened 
for her to enter her boudoir so early in the morning and 
without even being announced. 

" What I dreaded has come to pass," she cried, out of 
breath. " My worst fears have been realized." 

" What has happened ? Oh, tell me, Sibyl ; what is 
the matter ? " 

" See," she said, handing her the letter. " My sister 
has found out her husband's love for you, and has left 
him. She writes from my father's place in the country. 
She says that she has discovered that Lord Twickenham 
is untrue to her, and swears she will never return to 
him .... Oh, Consuelo, this is all your doing ! " 

" My doing ? " cried the poor girl, greatly bewildered. 

"Yes. You have encouraged him, and led him to 
believe that you loved him." 
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" I ? — I have emcouraged him ! '* 
' "Yes!" 

"I love Lord Twickenham! Sibyl, what do you 
mean?" 

"I do not say that you love him, but there is no 
doubt that he loves you, and everybody thinks you 
respond to his love. Ah, Geraldine, Gemldine, my poor 
sister ! " 

** Sibyl, I swear to you by all that is most holy — ^by 
the Blessed Virgin herself — that I am innocent of this ; 
that I am quite ignorant at this very time that Lord 
Twickenham cares in the least for me ! " 
ReaUy?" 
Sibyl, can you doubt my words ? " 

"No, I believe you; yes, I believe you — ^but the 
world ! Ah ! the world will never believe you." 

" Oh, Sibyl ! " 

" Every one thinks you love my brother-in-law ! " 

" I ! — I love Lord Twickenham ! Why, the thought 
never even entered my head ! And my husband, does 
he, too, think that this man loves me, and that — ^that 
I respond to his love ? " 

"Yes!" 

" Qreat God ! And what does he say ? " 

" Say ! — ^nothing." 

" Where is he ? Let me go at once to him and assure 
him of my innocence." 

" Will he believe you ? " 

* Oh yes ; he won't doubt my word. I am sure he will 
not doubt my word. Where, where is he ? " 

" He is in Miss Ducie's room." 

Consuelo uttered a low cry and fell half-senseless upon 
a chair. Sibyl profited by her emotion to rush out of the 
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room, whicli she did as abruptly as she had entered it, 
leaving her poor rival a prey to the most painful emotion. 

The clouds had gradually gathered over her head^ and 
now the fatal storm was near at hand. 

Consuelo, desolate and broken-hearted, with dis- 
hevelled hair, and pallid cheeks, and eyes foil of tears, 
uat for many hours motionless in the arm-chair in which 
Sibyl had left her. 

Her face was blistered by weeping, her lips were pale 
and tremulous, her lovely head hung listlessly on one 
side, and her snow-white hands were clasped before her. 
She felt as if she had even lost the strength to keep her 
eyes open — ^her beautiful dark orbs were closely shut, as if 
oppressed by an ocean of heavy thought. The very 
stupor of despair seemed have settled upon her souL She 
sat still, motionless, and only the heaving of her bosom 
indicated that she still lived. 

All her spirits seemed to have abandoned her, and 
her natural courage, the courage of the weak, which had 
sustained her until then, had now at last deserted her, 
bowing her noble spirit prostrate, and leaving her nothing 
but her gentle nature and the always soul-inspiring con- 
fidence of her innocence. 

" What have I done that this should happen to me ? 
Great God! what — what have I done to deserve this? 
Have I not tried to love my husband, and when I found 
that my heart would not respond to my wishes, have I 
not religiously watched over his honour, that not one look, 
not one sigh, should tell him that I did not love him, 
that I loved another? And he does not love me any 
Lmger ! He loves another, Laura Ducie, whom he himself 
asked me to consider as my best friend ! Ah, this is too 
horrible, too horrible ! Now I am alone — I am alone in 
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the world," she cried, " without one single heart to love 
me, to pity me. I am not even allowed to be a true wife. 
The worid takes away everything from me, even my 
husband's love ! Oh, Alfredo, Alfredo ! why did I ever 
foiget thee ? — why did I ever doubt thy love ? Oh, why 
did you leave me, leave me to die, or worse still to marry 
another? .... Oh, Alfredo, my own beloved ! come, come 
to me ! you are here ! come, save me from this vampire 
which sucks my blood drop by drop, and will one day 
kill me — ^this vampire which the world calls Society! 
You perhaps love me still? .... Yes, you have come 
all the way from America, where you went for my sake, 
to marry me — ^to marry the Consuelo you so loved, and 

for whom you have worked and toiled and suffered 

But you are too late, I am already another's ! Ah ! how 
little you know what has become of that innocent simple- 
minded gu-l who loved you so much when she was free 
to love whom she pleased, when you left America to 
return to her arms ! Ah ! it has all been a dream, a 
dream ! I was forced — ^yes, forced — to marry this man. 
Ah ! why at that moment did I not feel a foretaste of 
the coming woe ? I would then have preferred dying — 
aye, dying even of hunger, in the streets of London — ^a 
friendless outcast! But no, I thought that perhaps I 
might be happy with this man, though never — ah, never 
— ^for one moment did I think that I could be so happy 
as with you ! I was to be a Marchioness, rich, powerful. 
I was to shine in Society, and possess at last the things 
I had aU my life coveted — ^wealth and rank. I dreamt 
that these might compensate me for your love. Oh, 
horrible, horible ! — ^how could I ever have hoped to be 
happy without you? .... Experience has taught me 
that that was impossible. Since my marriage I have 
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not had one happy day — ^no, not one ! How happy we 
might have been together ! how happy — oh, how happy ! 
You loved me, and I loved you — ah, yes, better than I 
ever imagined. But we can be happy stilL .... He is 
here, in this house ; I will run to him, throw myself down 
at his feet, tell him all — all — ^and he will forgive me. Yes, 
he will forgive me, and will forget all the past. We can 
be happy again — ^ah, so happy ! — and not once will I ever 
regret these pomps and vanities which have proved so 
empty for me. But I am Lord Belgrave's wife ! — I don't 
belong to myself. I am his ! . . . . and he does not even 
care for me now : he prefers this governess, this house- 
keeper ! He loves Laura Ducie, not me ! " 

Shame crimsoned her cheeks, and in her despair she 
rose from her chair and. going to her dressing-case, opened 
it with a trembling hand, and drew from it a packet of 
letters, the packet which her brother Juan had given her 
before leaving London, and which she had not yet had the 
courage to open, for she knew that it contained the letters 
from her former lover. 

" Here are the letters he has written to me at different 
times since he left me," she said, kissing them. " I have 
not yet read them .... I wanted so to be a good wife, 
and to forget the past. I wanted to hide from myself that 
I loved a man who was not my husband. I thought I 
owed this to him, at least ; but what does that matter 
now, since he no longer cares for me ? He thinks I love this 
Lord Twickenham, and he does not even feel jealous ! He 
forgets even his wife's honour in the arms of a mistress ! " 
She shuddered as this thought crossed her mind. " Why 
should I make myself unhappy about him ? " she asked 
herself " Why ? — he does not deserve my pity. I owe 
him nothing now, for he has proved himself unworthy 
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even of my esteem. I can read these letters now. I can 
read them and think of Alfredo, who perhaps loves me 
still" 

With a trembling hand she opened the packet, and 
began reading the letters it contained with eyes full of 
tears. 

As she went on reading her heart filled more and 
more with anguish, and at last, allowing them to fstll on 
the ground, she threw herself on a sofa and burst into 
tears which she no longer endeavoured to suppress. 

*'I can read no more," she cried; "no more. Ah, 
Alfredo ! I never thought that I loved you so much ! . . . 
Ah ! why did you ever leave me ? — ^why did I ever marry 
another?" 

How long she remained lying on that sofa, thinking 
of her lost Alfredo, she never knew. The noise which 
the door made in opening brought her at last to herself; 
she raised her head, the heavy tapestry curtain rose and 
fell^ and her husband pale and with gleaming eyes stood 
before her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FAIE, BUT NOT FALSE. 

(Not hy Edward Campbell,) 

Lord Belgrave's look was enough to bring her at once to 
herself. She rose, and gathering up her dishevelled locks, 
which hung about her in luxuriant profusion, with her 
slender and trembling fingers,' tried hard to recover 
herself 

" Madame," he said, advancing towards her in a 
threatening, manner, " Madame, all must now be at an 
end between us ! " bic h v- 

Consuelo dried her tears in a moment, and her large 
dark eyes shone with a sad and wild expression. 

Lord Belgrave stammered, for at that supreme 
moment he felt himself alike attracted and repelled by 
this woman he had once so loved, and whom he now 
believed to have dishonoured his name. 

"And why?" Consuelo asked, with all the courage 
of an innocent heart. 

" You have, no doubt, heard of Lady Twickenham's 
discovery, and her flight to her father's house ; tJiaty I 
suppose, will tell you plainly enough why we too must 
part." 

" Sibyl has told you this ? " 
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" Yes — ^but what does it matter ? Every one knows 
that you love this man." 
I?" 

Yes. Have I not seen the proof of your love on 
his finger ? " 

Consuelo started. "The ring, that fatal ring!" she 
muttered. 

« Yes, that fatal ring ! " 

" Bel, you forget that it was amongst the jewels that 
were stolen ; no doubt he bought it." 

*' Consuelo," he said, fixing his eyes steadily upon her, 
"Consuelo, those jewels were never stolen by robbers; 
say they were if you can." 

Consuelo shuddered and looked down, for she could 
not meet his penetrating gaze. 

** ToVj — yovj stole them ; and you stole them in order 
to give them to your lover ! " 

" Ah, Bel ! I swear to you that such is not the case." 
" Indeed ! In vain you try to deceive me ; your own 
looks condemn you. You love Lord Twickenham ! " 

" Bel, Bel," she cried in great alarm, for even in such 
a moment as this she dared not tell him that her brother 
had taken the jewels from her, yet with a certain deter- 
mination stamped upon her features ; " hear me ! " Then, 
taking from her bosom a little gold crucifix, which she 
wore suspended from a chain round her neck, she said : 
" Upon this cross, whose sanctity we both acknowledge, 
though we may have nothing now in common, not even 
religion — ^upon this cross which my dying mother clasped 
to her bosom when she committed me, an infant, to the 
care of that God who hears and records our lightest 
words — upon this cross which is the only memento left 
to me of those I loved, I swear that I am innocent of 
the crime of which you accuse me ! " 
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'^Consuelo," Lord Belgrave said, awed and startled, 
yet struggling against the impression her energy and 
the innocence which beamed in every feature of her 
lovely face had made upon him ; " Consuelo, I wish to 
that God whose presence you invoke that I could believe 
you ! " 

At that moment he perceived the letters which lay 
scattered on the ground, and, picking one up, he was not 
a little astounded when he read its contents : when he 
turned to the last page and saw the signature, he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

" You .... you loved this man, Alfredo Villafranca ! 
You knew him — he loved you ! — he whom I considered 
my best friend. Great God, great God ! does he know 
who you are now ? " 

" No, he does not know that I am your wife. But 
know all the truth at last : I loved Alfredo before I knew 
you ; when he left for America, it was for my sake that 
he went, and we were engaged to be married as soon as 
he returned." 

" And you married me ! Oh false, false woman ! you 
have no heart ; you sacrificed his love for my rank and 
my money. You are unworthy of the name that in a 
moment of infatuation I bestowed upon you — of that 
name which you have now dishonoured." 

" I have not. I have been faithful to you, and that is 
more than you have been to me." 

" What do you mean ? " 

'' Ah, ah ! Do you think that I do not see your love 
for Laura Ducie ! " 

" Do not insult me, or I summon all the household 
and tell everybody what you are." 

Consuelo at last, losing all command over herself, 
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rushed to the door and flung it open. "Yes," she cried, 
" let every one know what we both are. Let them judge 
between us ; let them judge who should be punished and 
who should be pitied. I at least — remember, my Lord — 
have been faithful to the promise I made you before 
God, though I have loved another in secret all the time, 
while your love has been false— false as everything in 
tiiis world of youi^." 

" Stop, Consuelo, stop ! " he said, rushing forward to 
prevent her nmning away and creating a scandal in the 
house ; " stop, not a step further shall you go ! " and with 
a powerful arm he caught hold of her and kept her back. 

But her screams had already been heard below, and 
before Lord Belgrave had time to close the door, Sibyl, 
Lord Edwin, and Alfredo, who had heard the cries from 
the billiard-room, in which they were playing at the 
time, rushed up the staircase to inquire what was the 
matter. 

Alfredo and Consuelo were at last brought face to 
face. 

The Spaniard recognised her at once, and uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, rushed to her. 

"Consuelo, Consuelo!" he exclaimed, "you here in 
this house ! " Then turning to Lord Belgrave, who still 
held her in his arms, from which she vainly endeavoured 
to free herself: "Bel, what are you doing?" he cried; 
" what right have you to hold this young lady ? " 

Consuelo, making a violent attempt, freed herself 

from the Marquis's powerful arms, and flew into those of 

Alfredo, as if she would fain have sought for protection 
there. 

" Alfredo, Alfredo, save me, save me from this man ! " 

she cried, clasping him round the neck. 
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"What does this mean, my Lord?" said Alfredo, 
more and more bewildered. " What right have you over 
this young lady ? " 

"The best in the world," Lord Belgrave answered; 
" she is my wife." 

" Your wife ! your wife ! " he repeated, failing at first 
to realise the full meaning of these, to him, awful words. 
" Oh, Consuelo, Consuelo, say that this is not true ! Oh, 
it cannot, it cannot be, my own beloved Consuelo ! " and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

Consuelo shuddered. " It is but too true, Alfredo, I 
am his wife." 

" The Marchioness of Belgrave ! — ^you ! " Uttering a low 
but heart-rending cry, he fliuig her from him, and the 
poor Consuelo, half-senseless and stimned, went reeling 
backwards, untU Sibyl received her in her arms, where 
she remained for some time as motionless as if she were 
dead. 

Lord Belgrave came forward, and, addressing himself 
to his friend, who had covered his face with his hands, 
and felt as if suffering from a horrible nightmare, too hor- 
rible to be actually true, " Forgive me, Alfredo," he said ; 
" forgive me ! I had no idea when I married this woman 
that she was your promised wife. I loved her — ah, God 
alone knows how I loved her ! — but we have both been 
deceived by a heartless coquette — she has deceived us 
both. I can have no pity for her. Believe me, Alfredo, 
she is not worthy of compassion ! " 

Alfredo raised his head at these words. " No, no," he 
cried, " it cannot be ! Consuelo, Consuelo, my own, my 
dearest, my love ! Oh no, no ; she cannot be your wife ! " 

Belgrave was greatly touched by the deep grief of his 
friend, which was almost too heart-rending to witness (so 
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much so that even the tiger-hearted Sibyl was moved 
almost to tears) and in a trembling voice said to him : 
" Only last night you were telling me that the woman 
you loved would never deceive you ; only last night you 
were boasting to me of her goodness and truth, and while 
I envied you, you pitied me. Now it is my turn to pity 
you, though I wish to Heaven you could envy 7ne. We 
have both been deceived in the same way, and by the 
same woman. ..." 

" I always had a presentiment that we two should 
end by falling in love with the same woman. That is 
the reason why I was so careful never even to speak of 
her to you." 

" You did wrong, Alfredo. Had I known that it was 
you she^ loved, I would certainly not have allowed myself 
to love her," Belgrave answered, forgetting what he had 
told Consuelo before their marriage, in the first days 
of his love for her, that not even the thought that she 
was engaged to his best friend would have detained him 

" How true it is that we cannot control our fate ! " 
Alfredo said, recovering gradually his self-possession. 
''After this, however, you will understand, Bel, that I 
cannot stay in your house any longer. I shall go away 
this very afternoon. I shaU go to London, and there try 
and forget what has happened, though I much fear I shall 
never succeed in forgetting Consuelo." — ^"Consuelo," he 
repeated, approaching her, "I believed you true. . . . 
I have worked hard for you in another land, where I 

went for your sake and now that I come back at 

last able to make you my wife .... now that, after a 
short year and a half of absence, I come back more loving 
than ever, to marry you, I find you the wife of another ! 
You were not worthy of my love .... but I forgive 
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you ! . . . . Consuelo, do you hear me ? Perhaps these 
are the last words you will ever hear from me. I forgive 
you, for I have loved you, ah! as one can only love 
once ! " Taking then the small medallion which she had 
given him at the time of his departure, and which he 
had worn ever since, he flung it at her feet, saying in 
broken accents as he did so, " There is the locket you gave 
me with your hair; that hair which I have so offcen 
kissed; that hair which has been so often moistened 
with my tears. It has never left me. You told me to 
keep it next to my heart, so that it might hear its every 
pulsation. . . . There it is ; let it remain there, where all 
my hopes of happiness now are. Let it teU you what I 
have suffered for you. Let it remind you of my love — of 
my true honest love you have so basely despised — of 
your perjury ! Now, good-bye for ever ! Farewell, be 
happy if you can ! Ah, Bel, try and make her happy if 
it is only in memory of the love we have both felt for 
her. Farewell, farewell ! Let God in his mercy forgive 
thee as I do, for not even He could have loved thee 
more ! " 

Casting one long last look at her, a look in which was 
expressed a whole world of grief, he rushed from the 
room, and, ordering a carriage to be got ready, soon after- 
wards left the house. 

Consuelo only heard part of his last speech to her, for 
the pulsations of her heart prevented her from hearing the 
whole of it, and ere he had done she had fainted in 
Sibyl's arms — in the arms of her bitterest enemy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LONDON SOCIETY. 
{Not hy Mrs, JRos^- Church,) 

The fatal storm had come and was over. Two years had 
elapsed since the scene I have just described, and things 
had once more resumed their usual course. 

Sibyl was at last married to Lord Edwin ; and if the 
thought that she had married the man she loved, and 
that she had rendered her rival and her unfortunate 
husband miserable, could have made her happy, she 
must indeed have been supremely so. Yet Sibyl, in spite 
of her proud, ambitious, revengeful nature, and her 
passionate yet hardened heart, was not a bad woman, and 
at times she felt more than sorry for what she had done, 
though she tried hard to convince herself that, even if 
she had never spoken a single word to either Consuelo or 
Lord Belgrave, all happiness for them must necessarily 
have been at an end after Alfredo's return. 

But Sibyl was one of the very few who knew of this ; 
for Lord Belgrave had done his utmost to keep up 
appearances, and before the world he and his wife were 
still objects of the greatest envy. 

They seldom met in private now, and when they did 
so never alluded, by word or look, to that tragic scene in 
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her boudoir, which had, so to speak, severed their lives 
for ever, though they both often thought of Alfredo, and 
pitied him while pitying themselves. 

Holm Abbey had become once more one of the gayest 
country houses in England, and hundreds of people were 
entertained there annuaUy in a more than princely style. 
In London, Beauville House was thrown open during the 
season, and balls and concerts and receptions succeeded 
each other with greater rapidity than they had ever done 
before. The world saw the lovely Lady Belgrave every- 
where, looking brighter and more beautiful perhaps than 
she had done during the first season ; for she, too, tried 
hard to forget the sorrows of her heart in the mad pur- 
suit of Fashion, and the world admired and envied her 
more than ever. Whether the world would have envied 
her quite so much had it known her secret history and 
the sufferings of her heart is more than I can say ; but 
beauty and rank and wealth are so very dazzling that I 
verily believe most people would still have envied her, 
and would not have minded putting up with her misfor- 
tunes could they have had her money and her position. 

Consuelo, however, was greatly changed. She was no 
longer the innocent young girl she had been when she 
first arrived in England, who loved show and pleasure, 
and coveted wealth and titles ; experience had taught her 
to despise these things and she would gladly — ah ! how 
gladly no one can tell ! — have exchanged all these for the 
love of Alfredo and the peace of mind which she had now 
for ever lost. 

Lord Belgrave had now learnt to respect her, though 
all his love for her had gone ; for he knew how good a 
wife she had tried to be to him, and was at last con- 
vinced of her innocence with regard to Lord Twickenham. 
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Yet aU happiness for hhn in his xnarried life 'was now at 
an end, for lie felt that love was out of the question 
between them. And he, too, to try and forget the past, had 
planfi:ed headlon^^ into the pleasures of the world, seeking 
Sxnex.t on the turf an/in the betting-ring. ^ 

It is about the middle of an exceedmgly gay and 
brilliant London season that I again resume my story. 

Parties, balls, breakfasts, and races succeeded each 
other with most bewildering rapidity; and our friends 
went from one to the other without allowing themselves 
even breathing time, and with that careless empreaoeTmnt 
which is so often allied to despair. 

And, indeed, I often think when I see the way people 
go about nowadays, and " do the London season," as it 
were, with a vengeance, that they merely rush from one 
party to another, and from one amusement to another, to 
forget in the excitement of the moment the sad thoughts 
which devour them in secret and the horrors of an 
unhappy home ! 

What can people enjoy, or even find entertaining, in 
this bewildering succession of amusements that cannot 
possibly amuse, and in crowded and over-heated rooms 
in which one only meets people one does not care in the 
least about ? I offcen ask myself, Could the horrors of 
Dante's Inferno be considered so delightful that people in 
London should seek to emulate them in the dog-days ? 
No, I verily believe that people merely go to London and 
'* do the season " to try and forget their wretchedness at 
home, and to escape the skeleton in their private closets ! 
They rush madly to crowded assemblies, and court the 
society of people to whom in their hearts they are utterly 
indifferent. Of course, there are plenty of mothers who 
find it necessary to go up to town to get husbands for their 
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daughters, and there are, I dare say, men — though I must 
confess T never meet any — ^who frequent balls to get wives, 
but these, after all, must necessarily be the exception ; 
and, as I have said before, I actually believe 1ihat most 
people merely "do the season" to murder time and drown 
thought 

I will endeavour to give a sketch of how Londoners 
dispose of their time, for the benefit of those of my happy 
readers who have not yet had occasion (pray Heaven 
they may never need it !) of resorting to London to forget 
their troubles, or dispose of their daughters, or seek for a 
wife, or to look after their wives, or to hang about some- 
body else's wife; which are, indeed, the only reasons 
I can imagine for people going to London. 

Hardly risen from your bed, where you have only 
rested for a few brief hours from the fatigues of the 
previous night, you fly to the Row, to have an hour's 
canter, in a place so crowded that even to walk seems an 
impossibility. Yet everybody goes, so you must go too, 
and bow right and left to those of your friends whose 
eyes you chance to catch ; that is to say, supposing they 
are pleased to bestow a passing look upon you. At two 
o'clock you must fly oflf to a limcheon party ; this may 
be a very pleasant, or it may be a very stupid one — 
generally they prove to be worthy only of the latter 
qualification — anyhow, you are obliged to be squeezed up 
for a good hour or two between two ladies, afraid even to 
move in case of upsetting something over their dresses ; 
while the perspiration runs down your face, and you try 
hard to amuse the company, who, at this early hour in 
the day, are very hard indeed to amuse, being as yet, 
I suppose, only half awake. 

The meal over, you go upstairs to the drawing-room. 
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but only for a few seconds, for it is not the fashion to 
remain long after a limch, and you are only expected 
to make a bow and withdraw. In some houses cigarettes 
are passed round after luncheon ; but these, I believe, are 
considered rather '' fast " houses ; anyhow, as it is no easy 
matter to smoke a cigarette with gloves on, while you 
are expected to talk all the time to the ladies, and when 
you are holding a hat and a stick in one hand, and a cup 
of coffee in another, I think you can go away very satis- 
fied without the cigarette. 

Immediately after limch the time for morning parties 
begins. There are certain ladies who receive on certain 
days of the week, and to whom you must not forget to 
pay your respects, unless you don't object to being left 
out of the list of friends invited to their great evening 
parties. 

Theie is Lady Tottenham, for instance, who always 
receives on Fridays. I do not care a straw for her Lady- 
ship; I know what she thinks about me, and I am 
perfectly well aware what she says of my last book 
(indeed I had it from a dear mutual friend) ; yet I go 
to her receptions, and try to smile when I get a look 
from her — ^a look, by-the-bye, compared to which the 
snule of Jezebel must have been quite cheerful. 

But everybody goes to her house, and of course you 
must go too, and drink her hot water, and talk with her 
charming and juvemle daughter, and be patronized by 
her if she happen to be in the mood. You must also 
listen to the music she is good enough to provide for 
you — ^a couple of aged Italian tenors with cracked voices, 
and a pianoforte player, who quite deafens you with the 
noise he makes upon that poor old instrument, which, like 
everything in the house — ^the ladies included — ^has seen 
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its best days. Lady Tottenham is a great patroness of art. 
The way she pays for her music, however, is rather 
original. She never gives the artistes themselves any- 
thing, but she introduces them to her friends, and per- 
suades them to have them at their houses; thus her 
friends have, in an indirect way, to pay for hei: music. 

K you remain long enough at Lady Tottenham's you 
may chance to meet some nice people, and, perhaps, actually 
be introduced to them. There are the Clodwells, and the 
Morleys, and the Toppertons, who are always going 
there ; and also old Lady Poverville and Lady Winder- 
mere, who goes there every Friday regularly. This lady 
has her Wednesdays, as Lady Tottenham has her Fridays, 
and they rush into each others arms calling each other, 
" My dear Lady Windermere ! " and " Dearest Lady 
Tottenham ! " and "Kate each other, as women hate who 
give parties on Fridays and Wednesdays, and call each 
other behind each other's backs, " Castor Oil ! " and " Old 
Totty ! " 

At this house, however, you are sure to meet nothing 
but la creme de la creme of good society, but if perchance 
you happen to prefer quantity to quality you can go to 
Mrs. Ascot Griffin, who lives on the other side of Oxford 
Street, and who has her Thursday morning receptions 
regularly throughout the season, for which reason she 
takes every year a large furnished house. Here you will 
not find empty rooms, I can assure you, nor the amiable 
lady of the mansion sitting in solitary state at her tea- 
table ; but plenty to eat and drink, and any amount of 
music. " The great Brioski is playing," she will whisper 
in your ear, as you make your bow to her at the top of 
the staircase, which it will be a wonder if you succeed in 
ascending in less than half-an-hour. However, persever- 
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ance is rewarded, and you enter the drawing-room, where 
the crowd is so great that at first you can neither see 
nor hear anything, for your senses get quite bewildered, 
and when at last you recover them you begin to think 
that you must have entered a lunatic asylum by mistake. 

All are talking at the top of their voices and ap- 
parently trying to make as much noise as possible, 
while the great Brioski, who of course is a very little 
man perched upon the top of a very high stool, is working 
away at the piano with all his might, vainly endeavour- 
ing to make himself heard, forcing the guests to shout all 
the more in order to make themselves heard. 

The great Brioski finishes at last with a "mighty" 
crash, as the American beUe in the doorway remarks, and 
politely refuses to play any longer ; then, as if by enchant- 
ment, all the voices cease, and a great silence succeeds to 
the previous Babel. It would seem as if they had only 
been talking to try and put down the music, for as soon 
as the music ceases people become very subdued indeed, 
and find they have nothing more to say. 

Mrs. Ascot GriflBba now walks up to the centre of the 
room, and introduces two little girls, " a couple of infant 
prodigies, you know ! " who play the violin until moans 
and sobs issue from the instrument, but their talent is 
lost upon the audience, who seemed only to have been 
waiting for the music to begin, to resume their animated 
conversation. 

To the infant prodigies succeeds a charming young 
lady, who recites in French a little comedie de salon ; 
but although the people are forced to stand back, so as to 
leave her plenty of room to move about, she is not 
listened to with much more attention than were the great 
Brioski or the " infant prodigies.'' 
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AJl this time you are being crushed between two 
heavy old dowagers, and you feel that you are standing 
on the dress of Lady Petipoint, who is just in front of 
you, and every now and then turns roimd to east upon 
you a menacing glance, which seems to say, *' If you don't 
move back a few steps, I shall not invite you to my ball 
next Friday ; " and yet you dare not step back, though 
you would not offend her for the world — especially before 
her ball — for you know that, as it is, you are completely 
crushing a fat old Indian Prince, who has come in his velvet 
jobes and diamonds, and who stands just behind you. 

At last, more dead than alive, you leave that house ; 
but your martyrdom is not over yet, for as soon as you 
breathe the fresh air again, you are reminded by the day- 
light link-boy, who calls your brougham, that you have 
another "At Home" to go through that morning, for he 
shouts in your ear, loud enough to be heard in the draw- 
ing-room you have just quitted, where the great Brioski 
has resumed his seat at the poor piano, " Shall I tell the 
coachman, yer honour, to drive to Lady Howly's ? " 

Of course, you are obliged to say Yes ; for as even the 
beggars in the street seem to know that everybody is 
going there from Mrs. Ascot GriflSn's, and as England 
expects every man to do his duty to the last, so you 
drive to the very other end of the town, to where my 
Lady Howly holds her afternoon reception, and where 
you meet exactly the very same people you have just 
seen at Mrs. Ascot Griffin's ; who, of course, rush imme- 
diately at you and begin to run down that worthy lady, 
and' everything they saw and heard there, calling the 
company vulgar, and the artistes who did their best to 
amuse them, and who had helped them to talk, second- 
rate and inferior, and the hostess herself a fool ! 
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And so mucli for poor good-natured Mrs. Ascot 
Griifin, who, anxious to entertain her friends, feasts them 
on her best champagne and Gunter's ices, pays for the 
best artistes she can get to amuse them, puts herself to 
no end of inconvenience, and turns her house topsy-turvy 
for them once every week ; and all this that they may 
go afterwards to Lady Howly's and abuse her, and caU 
her a fool for her pains, only because she does not happen 
to be the Duchess of Northland, or because she does not 
give herself the airs of a Mrs. Deanshome. 

After Lady Howly's reception, if you have time, yom 
go to Prince's for half an hour, where yoii can faU down 
in all manner of graceful attitudes, and even break your 
neck, before the prettiest young ladies in London, if you 
have the honour of being a member. 

If the weather is very hot, and if, for a wonder, it 
does not rain too heavily, you can go to a garden-party, 
and drink tea and eat strawberries upon the wet grass, 
and trample upon beautiful dresses with your muddy boots. 

At seven, however, you must return home to dress, 
after which you again issue forth ready for the evening's 
campaign. 

The first infliction you must undergo is a long and 
solemn dinner party, for which, three weeks before, you 
received a formal card, informing you that "Lord and 
Lady Tarleton request the honour of your company at 
dinner," and in a moment of thoughtlessness you had 
the misfortune to send another one in return, accepting 
" their invitation." 

The hall door is opened by four servants, attired in 
their best liveries (yellow and gold) and with powdered 
heads, who divest you of your Chesterfield, and pass you 
over to the care of the stately butler, who conducts you 
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upstairs, and, throwing the drawing-room door wide open, 
shouts your name, or rather what he imagines to be your 
name, at the very top of his voice. 

Now, ten to one you happen to be either the jSbrst to 
arrive, or the very last. If you are the first you find the 
drawing-room empty, and are obliged to wait patiently 
for the appearance of Lady Tarleton, who has only just 
returned from a garden-party at Richmond, and is dress- 
ing upstairs as fast as she possibly can, poor woman, 
making no end of mistakes in her toilette and upsetting 
all the powder over her green velvet dress, and the scent- 
bottle over her point d'Alen9on flounces ; while her maid, 
who feels herself highly offended by this " hunlady-like 
'urry," scolds her all the time. At last my Lady makes 
her appearance, and soon afterwards appears my Lord, 
who has been detained at the House till the very last 
moment, and now rushes into the drawing-room most 
hurriedly dressed to receive the company. 

One after another, and at long intervals, the different 
guests arrive, and you have the satisfaction of hearing 
their names murdered by the stately butler, and of 
wondering who you will have to take down to dinner. 

If, however, you happen to be the last to arrive, your 
appearance produces quite a sensatioa Lady Tarleton 
looks daggers at you, and her husband rushes towards 
you, holding a paper in his hand to give you your orders 
on that important point, while all the other guests look 
at you, and smile to see your confusion, and wonder, loud 
enough for you to hear them, what on earth you have 
been doing, and say how very unpardonable it is of you to 
have made them wait so long. 

At last all the guests have arrived, and Lord Tarleton, 
giving his arm to the stout Ambassadress in pink satin 
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and fine jewellery, marches off to the dining-room, where 
the rest of the company follow in solemn procession. 

If you are a yoimg man, most probably you will be 
obliged to take down the youngest lady in the room, a 
charming blonde just out of the schoolroom, who thinks 
it necessary to blush at everything you say, and who 
in her heart sets you down before the meal is half over 
as " awfully slow." Tired at last of talking to this young 
lady, who seems to have come with her mind made up to 
blu^ and smile at everything you tell her, and only 
answers Yes or No to your questions, you turn to the lady 
on the other side of you. This is Lady Frances Snobby, 
and that man opposite, who casts such threatening looks 
towards her, is her husband ; he is a rich parvenu, whom 
she married a few years ago for his money, to the great 
surprise and displeasure of the fashionable world. She is 
beautifully dressed, and wears some really fine diamonds, 
and, as you know by experience, can make herself highly 
agreeable ; but, unfortunately, to-night her Ladyship has 
been very much put out, and for two very strong reasons : 
firstly, because having accepted Lady Tarleton*s invi- 
tation three weeks ago, she has been forced to come to 
her dinner party, and refuse one at the Marchioness of 
Hyde's, where she knew she would have met much better 
people ; and, secondly, because by an unpardonable mis- 
take of that young foreigner, who seems to ignore even 
the sirie qua non rules of English society — Count 
Gourme — she had been forced to walk into dinner after 
old Lady Wellman, who, as* everybody ought to know, 
is only a Baron's widow, while she is an Earl's daughter, 
and should consequently always take precedence. 

She therefore turns coldly towards you when you 
address her, and lets you know, in that highly polite 
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manner peculiar to the highest breeding, that to-night 
she would rather not talk to you. 

In the meanwhile your poor host, whose education at 
the Varsity in foreign languages was sadly neglected, is 
vainly trying to make himself understood in French by 
the big Ambassadress in pink satin and fine jewellery, 
who answers him every now and then in broken French, " 
with such a strong German accent that I should doubt 
very much if even a Frenchman could have understood a 
word she said ; while, at the other end of the table, his 
Excellency, her husband, who seems at times to disappear 
altogether behind his decorations, is talking politics in 
German — ^right across poor Lady Tarleton — with Lord 
Otho Fitzwajter, to the great discomforture of her Lady- 
ship, who has not been permitted to open her lips during 
the whole time of dinner, and who is in mortal terror 
lest his Excellency with one of his expressive gesticula- 
tions should upset his wine over her new velvet dress, 
which, like the Romans, seems to have crossed the 
Channel only to meet with misadventures. 

At last the ladies retire, the Ambassadress leading 
the way, and the other ladies following in proper order, 
Lady Frances upsetting a whole row of wine glasses in 
her anxiety to take the precedence of old Lady Well- 
man, who, being half blind, has not found out yet that 
her dearest friend Frances, whom she had often nursed in 
her arms when a child, is in the room with her. 

After the departure of the ladies. Lord Tarleton moves 
to the other end of the table, so as to sit in the place his 
wife has just left, between the Ambassador and Lord 
Otho, who, now that the ladies are gone, talk on in a 
louder voice than ever, and pay no attention whatever to 
their poor host, who sits there at the head of his own 
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table solemn and silent, looking the very picture of a 
Christian martyr, though, fortunately for the Christian 
martyrs, high collars and stiff shirt fronts had not been 
invented in their day to add to their torment. 

The conversation becomes less and less animated as 
the wine goes round, and at last finishes by ceasing 
altogether. The truth of the matter is, that these men 
have never seen each other in their lives before, and 
therefore are utterly at a loss to know what to talk 
about, so every one welcomes the suggestion which some 
one is at last bold enough to make, that it would be 
nice to join the ladies ; and, after making many bows at 
the door, you quit the dining-room, heartily glad that the 
dinner is at last at an end, and that you can leave the 
house whenever you choose. , 

You can hardly say that this dinner has been a 
success, for I am sure you must have foimd it *' awfully 
slow," as the favourite phrase is nowadays, yet there 
seems to be some consolation in the thought that your 
host and hostess must have found it even more slow, and 
that they must have been even more bored than you have 
been yourself, but then, as these good people had no idea 
either of amusing themselves or their friends when they 
invited them to dinner, I think they can hardly com- 
plain. Their chief reason for giving this dinner had been 
4io " pay off" half a dozen dinners they had been to that 
season, and perhaps, if they happened to be snobs, as I 
believe the English themselves confess nine out of ten 
amongst them are, to occupy a space in the Fashionable 
Intelligence, in order that the world might say that Lord 
and Lady Tarleton receive Ambassadors and Marchionesses 
to dinner. 

Yet I wonder it never strikes some people that there 
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are games for which it is scarcely worth while to pur- 
chase such very expensive candles. 

Anyhow, I suppose, as long as Society is Society, we 
shall have to put up with, and even to give, dinners of 
this sort, so I had better not say any more against them. 

When you again enter the drawing-room, you most 
Kkely find it crowded with people; because her lady- 
ship holds *' a reception " after her dinner-party, as the 
Morning Post would say ; in other words, that she has 
asked those friends whom she had no especial motive for 
inviting to dinner, to come and eat what is leffc of the 
dessert. 

Before you have reached the back drawing-room you 
have shaken hands with more than a dozen friends, who, 
knowing that you have been one of the privileged few 
who have dined there, are very anxious indeed to be 
noticed by you, although some of them actually " cut" you 
that morning at Prince's when you were rinking with 
that "fascinating nobody," Miss Bird, whom Mrs. Chataine 
will take there, though she has received more than one 
polite hint from some of the members of the comite not 
to do so, as the noble dowagers with their countless ugly 
daughters paiticularly object to her "waya" And no 
wonder, for she attracts all the attention of the men, who 
actually prefer skating with her, simply because she is 
pretty, and can skate well, and talk still better, than 
with their very noble but ugly and uninteresting young 
ladies. 

From Lady Tarleton's dinner party you go to Lady 
Charles Verywfyne's assembly, where you know you are 
to have the honour of meeting a Royal Duchess. Accord- 
ingly, you find that Royal Lady enthroned on one of the 
sofas in the front drawing-room, and Lady Charles sitting 
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beside her, while the numerous Mends whom she has asked 
to meet the Royal lady stand at some little distance form- 
ing a respectable circle. Unfortunately, Her Royal High- 
ness, who dined there, has been rather put out that morning 
by the news she received of her absent husband, who, 
maUcious people whisper, is travelling abroad with a 
weU-known actress, and refuses to be amused; so that 
poor Lady Charles, who has been sitting next to her for 
the last two hours, is by this time at her wits' end to 
know what to say or do, and casts longing glances 
towards the door, bestowing every now and then a smile 
of recognition, which is most painful to behold, on her 
various guests as they enter the room and take their 
place in the circle. 

You remain for a good half-hour jammed in between 
two large Countesses. All eyes are of course turned 
towards the Royal lady on the sofa, and a most awkward 
silence reigns throughout the room, for no one dares to 
say a word while Her Royal Highness looks so glum, and 
so, muttering something to yourself, you leave the room, 
and, jumping once more into your brougham, you drive 
off to Mrs. Grey's concert, moralising on the way on the 
snobbishness of people who will entertain Royalty in 
their houses, and perhaps even on the snobbishness of 
certain Royal ladies who are condescending enough to 
accept their invitations, and, thinking they have done 
quite enough in conferring the high honour of their 
august presence, refuse to be amused, and thus unin- 
tentionally spoil the amusement of everybody else. 

This Mrs. Grey, whose house you now enter, is the 
wife of a rich City merchant. You have never seen her 
before, nor has any one of the three hundred persons who 
now crowd her drawing-rooms ; for they have all been 
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invited, as you have been yourself, by Mrs. Boston 
Gilbert, that amiable lady who has lately taken her in 
hand, and had promised to introduce her into good 
London society. 

Londoners, as a rule, are not very fond of making new 
acquaintances, but as Mrs. Boston Gilbert patronises her, 
and as her concert promises to be a very grand affair, 
why, every one has come to it ; and the high preTniuTn, as 
her husband would say, at which her invitations will be 
valued in future, is easy to know by calculating the time 
your carriage is in getting to the door of her mansion. 

That is Mrs. Grey herself standing at the door of the 
drawing-room. She is a fine-looking woman, very tall 
and handsome, and wears beautiful diamonds. She, at 
least, contrary to Mrs. Ascot GriflSn or Lady Tarleton, or 
even Lady Charles Verywfyne, looks exceedingly pleased 
and happy ; and, indeed, she has a very good reason for 
so doing, for she has at last achieved the greatest object 
of her ambition in this world, that of entertaining Lords 
and Ladies. The thought that these high and mighty 
personages did not come there to see her at all, but only 
to listen to the music she gives them, does not seem to 
mar her happiness, and as each high-bom dame is an- 
nounced and introduced to her by Mrs. Boston Gilbert, 
who stands beside her, she smiles and curtsies, until 
smiling and curtsying become quite painful to her, and 
turn into vacant grins and mechanical bows. But yet 
she thinks it is so very delightful to stand at the top of 
her own ladder while so many Lords and Ladies are 
trying to climb it, that she still feels perfectly satisfied 
with herself, and even forgets that every one of these 
people despises her for entertaining them, and will 
probably never invite her in return. 
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The concert is one of those never-ending perfor- 
mances, at which the singers from Covent Garden and 
Her Majesty's sing a couple of songs each, and are paid as 
much as if they had sung a whole opera. Sir Flavius 
Dominique presides at the piano, and the guests, who are 
so tightly packed that they can hardly breathe, on 
innumerable rows of cane chairs hired for the occasion, 
look bored and tired to death, as it is quite the thing 
they should be, for not one of them cares a straw for 
music ; indeed, if they did, I scarcely think they would 
have come to a concert of this kind. 

If you are a man, of course you must not expect to 
get a seat, but must be contented to stand in a doorway 
amongst the other men, from whence you can only see 
the backs of your neighbours' coats, and hear nothing 
but the very loudest notes of the sopranos, which reach 
you at long intervals like so many shrieks of agony, 
which, by-the-bye, are highly appropriate to your feelings 
at the time. 

Here you may find yourself standing next to your 
dearest friend, but, although hearing the music is quite 
out of the question, you are forbidden to speak a single 
word ; so, muttering to yourself that you might just as 
well have remained at home, you again seek your 
brougham, for which, I dare say, you will be obliged to 
wait a good half-hour in the hall, and drive off to your 
baU. 

You have received no less than four invitations to 
balls this evening, but being a moderate young man, you 
will try and content yourself with two, and will leave 
your card with a formal excuse at the other two houses 
to-morrow, on your way from Lady Windermere's recep- 
tion to the Duke of the Isles' garden-party. 
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The first ball you go to is Lady Clementina South- 
ville's. 

This is one of the ordinary London balls, of which 
there are hundreds every night. A narrow staircase, the 
bannisters of which have been covered with pink tarletan 
for the occasion, and up and down which a double row of 
people are frantically trying to make their way the whole 
night, although on ordinary occasions it is almost impos- 
sible for two persons to go down together, leads you to a 
room capable of containing two hundred people at the most, 
and where at least double that number have been invited 
to dance waltzes and quadrilles to a couple of fiddles and 
a piano. 

Lady Clementina, as everybody knows, was the 
portionless daughter of the Earl of Pimlico. She married 
the Honourable George Southville, the youngest son of 
the Earl of St. George, who was almost as poor as she was 
herself They have had ever so many children, six of 
whom, yoimg ladies, are now '"out," and consequently 
expect to come to London for the season and go to as 
many balls as they can possibly crowd into the three 
months, for which the father, making every imaginable 
and unimaginable economy during the rest of the 
year, hires a house in the neighbourhood of Belgrave 
Square. 

Lady Clementina, also, as every one knows, must 
necessarily be very hard up for money, being one of " the 
Fashion," and expected to receive as other people do ; in 
fact, she herself would consider it quite unpardonable if 
she did not have as fine a house, as comfortable a carriage, 
and as many servants as her sisters-in-law, the Countesses 
of Pimlico and St. George, who are rolling in riches. 
She therefore thinks it necessary to give a couple of balls 
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every year, to which she invites all her friends, and is 
very much offended if they do not come to them. 

The crowd is so great that dancing seems altogether 
out of the question ; yet, as there are so many pretty 
young ladies in the room (about three times as many as 
there are men), you think it almost a duty to ask one of 
them to dance ; in other words, to consent to be jostled, 
first by one couple and then by another, till you are at 
last obliged to give up in despair, and offer to take the 
young lady downstairs to get an ice; that is to say, 
supposing the prospect of having to go up and down 
that staircase does not prove fatal to your outburst of 
gallantry. 

A ball is always an amusing sight for me, even in 
London, where they are " sights " indeed, only in another 
sense of the world. There are always so many busy 
chaperons wheedling and manoeuvring to get suitable 
partners for their young ladies; so many pretty girls 
T^ho really enjoy themselves, and who take all the small 
misadventures and contreteTnpa of the evening with so 
much good-nature, that they quite make one forget that 
the rooms are overcrowded, that the band is abominable, 
the champagne warm, and the floor sticky beyond en- 
durance. 

I have met many young ladies of many nations, but I 
really believe that there exist not in the whole world 
more charming, sweet, and amiable girls than in England, 
and this in spite of the vulgar, snobbish, and ridiculous 
prejudices by which they are surrounded from their 
earliest youth ! 

It is two o'clock, however, and I think it is high time 
to think of going to Abismay House, where the Duchess 
of Wittington gives to-night a grand ball. Here, although 
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the crowd is quite as great, the rooms — thank Heaven ! — 
being larger, one can breathe. 

Everyone you know, or, at least, whom you should 
know, is here ; yet every one looks so very solemn and 
grand that anything like fun seems quite out of the 
question, and after a time you begin to regret that you 
ever left Lady Clementina's house, where at least you 
were looked upon as little less than a godsend by a score 
of pretty young ladies, with whom, if you had waited 
until some of the people had left, and had grown in- 
different to the floor, and forgotten the music, you might 
have had some very pleasant dances. But now it is too 
late to go back, and you must finish the evening here. 

After all, there is always a great deal to see and 
admire at a grand ball like this, for it is always pleasant 
and instructive to an observant man to watch the strange 
ways of the world. There are also several of your friends, 
who, when once you get them out of the room where the 
Royal party are, become at once their ordinary selves, 
and can be as pleasant as they are in a general way. 
Anyhow, you can hardly be sorry you have come, for you 
know that the reporter of the Morning Post in the hall 
took down your name quite accurately, and that, con- 
sequently, to-morrow all London will know that you 
were at the Duchess of Wittington's great ball, where 
you had the honour of rubbing shoulders with Royalty 
and all the nobility in the land, and also drinking some 
of his Grace's rare champagne. 

And at last — at six o'clock in the morning, when the 
sun is already shining brightly over your head, and 
the common herd, for whom the day is beginning instead 
of ending, are already abroad — you return home, and 
tired to death, seek for repose on your couch ; but only 
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for a few brief hours, for at ten o'clock you must be in 
the Park once more, ready to re-conmience this daily 
round of pleasures. 

And thus *the days pass during the London season — 
for such, alas, is London Society ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ENNUI. 
(^Not ly Miss Edgetvorth,) 

Such is London Society ; and am I not right in wonder- 
ing how people in their senses can think this sort of life 
pleasant and profitable ? Yes, I keep to the conclusion 
I arrived at in the beginning of my last chapter, that 
most persons merely come to London to " do the season " 
to escape the horrors of an unhappy home, and to fly 
from the miseries of a cold hearth — ^in fact, to murder 
time ! 

But of this murdered time there must necessarily be 
a ghost — ^a ghost at times even more ghastly than the 
fatal skeleton at home. Can the ghost of the time thus 
murdered be what the French call ennui ? To see the 
way this grim spectre haunts those who mostly indulge 
in this sort of society, one woiJd think that such, indeed, 
must be the case. At all events, my characters about this 
period of their lives were all more or less troubled with 
ennui ; therefore the Italians at least would say of my 
conclusion — Si non e vero e ben trovato. 

The kind of life which I have endeavoured to sketch 
in my last chapter was exactly the life which most of 
our friends were leading at the time when I again take 
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up their story, and I think it is not to be wondered 
at, that, in spite of all their . wealth and their high 
position, they were not very happy. 

It was an evening in the month of June, the most 
lovely of all months in England, when the grass is 
greenest, the trees and flowers in full bloom, and the 
birds singing their sweetest carol. The day in London 
had been oppressively warm, and many a fair young 
lady in her first season, and even many a worn-out roue 
in perhaps his last one, sighed in their hearts for the 
purer and jfresher atmosphere of the country, with its 
liberty and more enjoyable pastimes. But it was the 
very height of the London season ; and who, in Society, 
would have dreamt of leaving town at such a moment ? 
Besides, that evening Mrs. Holland gave a great ball 
in her splendid mansion fronting Hyde Park, and Mrs. 
Holland's balls were considered something sublime in 
the way of balls. 

Her house is indeed one of the largest and finest in 
London, and it would be almost impossible to imagine 
anything more magnificent than that grand white 
marble staircase, or those gorgeously-decorated saloons, 
with silken and tapestried hangings, gilded cornices, 
painted ceilings, and grand old pictures, which give one a 
glimpse of Venetian splendour, most rare in our London 
houses of the present age. 

But though not exactly a vi/rtuoso, Mr. Holland had 
a great taste for art, with tender and inspiring recollections 
of the matchless Queen of the Adriatic ; and, being a man 
who had made his own fortune, thought, with some 
reason, that no one had a better right to spend it than he 
had ; so he had devoted himself to the building of this 
more than gorgeous palace, which was destined to throw 
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into the shade the mansions of the proudest and 
wealthiest amongst the nobility, and nearly ruined him- 
self in its wondrous decorations. 

He had married some time before a woman of Fashion, 
who was in every way worthy, by her birth and beauty, 
to preside over such a magnificent house ; but, according 
to the majority of Londoners, who were, perhaps, a little 
jealous of her good luck, she had married, not the man, but 
his house ; and dpropos of this — which let us hope for his 
sake was not true — ^it was whispered that, some time 
before her marriage, an intvnuite friend having asked her 
when her wedding would take place, she had replied, '^ You 
forget that my future husband has got no roof yet ! " — ^a 
speech which, true or not, her dearest friend had taken 
very good care to repeat to every one. 

Mrs. Holland, whose classic style of beauty, and 
graceful, elegant manners, accorded well with the decora- 
tions of her house, stood at the top of the marble 
staircase receiving her guests with stately dignity and 
graciousness. 

Of course the rooms were filled with the usual crowd 
of good society which invariably invades every drawing- 
room of Mayfair: — a few Duchesses, radiant in pearls and 
diamonds ; a bevy of dowagers, all more or less either 
stout or scraggy; a perfect bevy of lovely yoimg ladies, 
dressed in the very freshest of tulle ball dresses ; a faint 
sprinkling of old maids ; the whole of the corps diploma- 
tique; any nimiber of moody-looking young lords perfectly 
meek and solemn; strange-looking foreigners, wearing 
wondrous orders ; innumerable young dandies, with slim 
waists, and flowers in their button-holes — for dancing 
men are never scarce at this sort of ball, however much 
they may be missed at ordinaiy dances — poor ante- 
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diluvion Lord Flashaorty, who would not miss one of 
Mrs. Holland's balls, though no one would miss him if he 
did ; old Mr. Ghataine, who is invited on account of his 
wife. Lord Claridge and Colonel Rich, who must go 
wherever she goes; and a countless host besides, of 
whom Mrs. Holland ignores even the names. 

All these people were assembled in the great saloon, 
dancing or criticising the dancers, when Lord and Lady 
Edwin Beauville, after having shaken hands with the 
lady of the house, entered it. It was easy to see by 
the buzz which succeeded their arrival, by the many 
whispers which were exchanged, and by the general looks 
that were turned towards them, that Sibyl still produced 
a sensation wherever she went ; and, indeed, who could 
have produced a sensation in a ball-room if she had not ? 
For who could have looked handsomer or more elegant 
than she did, as, with the proud step of a haughty queen, 
she entered a drawing-room ? 

They had not been many minutes in the room when 
an Italian Prince invited her to dance. Sibyl seldom 
danced now that she was married, but at such a ball as 
Mrs. Holland's, where the music was so entrancing, 
the floor so good, and with such a partner, how could 
she resist the temptation? So, taking the Prince's 
arm, she joined the circle of the dancers and left 
her husband, as he well knew, for the rest of the 
evening. 

Lord Edwin was not quite as happy in his married 
life as he had hoped to be. It is true that now he 
could spend as much money as he wished, for his wife 
had settled upon him a very handsome allowance, though, 
like a wise woman, she had placed the bulk of her 
fortune under the care of trustees; still, although he 
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had few fancies which he could not at once gratify^ 
he could hardly be considered as completely happy. No 
one could admire Sibyl more than he did, and he often 
said to himself that, if he had 'ever loved her at all, he 
still loved her; but, somehow or other, now that she was 
his at last, she seemed very different, and that strange 
fiEU3cination which she had exercised over him before he 
married her seemed to have vanished. He admired 
her above all other women, but that was all, and he 
often said to himself, " I do not think I can ever have 
really loved her!" which reflection was perhaps even 
truer than he imagined. 

When Sibyl had left him he began to look about 
to see if he could discover any particular friends 
amongst the crowd. He had never been very fond of 
dancing, and this evening he was certainly not in a 
mood for it. Not far from him he saw the Duchess of 
Northland, with her pretty daughter, the Lady Florence,, 
and standing near them was the Countess Idalia. 

Idalia was now also married. Soon after Lord 
Edwin's departure in the Boniola from the Northlands' 
castle, she had left, with her mother, for Italy, and they 
had passed that winter in Rome, where the rich heiress 
had married Prince Paloma, the son of one of Rome's 
most ancient houses. She had come with her husband 
on a visit to the Duchess, who was at Preston House for 
the season. Since her marriage she had become more 
serious and dignified, as it befitted a Princess to be ; but 
she still looked as lovely as ever, and her smile had lost 
none of its brightness, though the many diamonds she 
wore diverted people's attention from it. 

Edwin was at their side in a moment. He shook 
hands with the Duchess and her daughter, and, after 
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fAlTring for a few minutes with them, turned to the 
Princess and asked her if she would allow him to take 
her into the next room to have an ice. Idalia smiled 
sweetly in answer, and took his arm. That one smile 
brought back to his memory all that had passed between 
them in Scotland, and when once they were out of the 
noisy ball-room he began talking to her about ^ their 
adventures in the Highlands. 

"Do you remember the walk we took through that 
lovely glen?" he inquired, looking at her earnestly. 
" I have not forgotten it, and I do not think I ever shall 
were I to live to be ever so old." 

" Yes, I remember it very weU," she answered thought- 
fully, as if the recollection of it were still pleasant to 
her. "Yes, I also remember it quite weU," she said, 
and then, bursting into a merry though subdued laugh, 
she added, looking him full in the face, " We were both 
young and foolish then; I think we should scarcely 
behave now as we did then: time has brought many 
changes to us both. Lord Edwin. But there is my 
husband looking for me — I must leave you now. He is 
so anxious that I should not tire myself too much that he 
has made me promise I would go home with him before 
one." And smiling once more, she left him and rejoined 
the Prince, with whom she soon afterwards quitted the 
house. 

Edwin remained for some minutes in the refreshment- 
room lost in deep thought " How lovely she is!" he was 
saying to himself. "How happy I should have been 
could I have been her husband ! It is a pity I could not 
bring my heart to love her. She was not indiflFerent to me 
then; but I suppose it has all been for the best — Sibyl is 
certainly much handsomer." He approached the door of 
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the ball-room, and he saw his wife as she whirled past 
him in the arms of her partner. " How beautiful she 
looks dancing!" he muttered; "she never looks like 
that at home. It is a pity that her style of beauty should 
require constant excitement to ' set it off' " 

As he was saying this to himself he caught sight of 
three ladies who were crossing the room, and, turning 
round, he recognised immediately Lady Cowes and 
her daughters, Lady^Maude and Lady Juliet. He went 
up to speak to them, and very soon afterwards he found 
himself walking along the now almost deserted corridor 
with the youngest of these ladies on his arm. 

The Cowes had come to town for the season for the 
first time since Juliet's illness, having spent most of their 
time in the country and in the Isle of Wight, so that 
Edwin had not seen them since that evening, now two 
years ago, when he had dined with them at Lady 
Windermere's. Juliet was still the sweet lovable girl 
she had always been — quiet and reserved in her manner, 
but very true and faithful to her sentiments. Although 
she had now quite recovered from her dangerous illness, 
she still looked pale and delicate, her lovely face was 
colourless, and her complexion seemed quite transparent. 
She wore a dark blue tuUe baU-dress, which made her 
fair shoulders and arms look quite dazzling, and her 
light brown hair was fastened back with a small wreath 
of silver flowers. She still wore her hair cut short, and 
when Edwin noticed this a cold shudder ran through 
him, for he remembered why she had been obliged to 
sacrifice her once beautiful hair, and instantly a thousand 
tender recollections rushed upon him, and so oppressed 
his heart that for some minutes he could not speak. 

Conducting her to the extreme end of the comdor, to 
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a place so distant from the baU-room that but few people 
would think of going there, they sat down on a sofa in 
one of the recesses which overlooked the staircase, and 
which seemed constructed for the purpose of allowing 
those occupying it to see the people coming up that 
most magnificent flight without being seen themselves. 

Here they remained for a long time watching the com- 
pany ascending and descending the stairease, saying but 
little, yet at times exchanging looks which, perhaps, said 
a little too much; for the innocent Juliet, knowing Edwin 
was now married, was no longer afraid of allowing her 
predilection for him to be perceived, and Edwin, as he 
had grown older, had also grown more bold. Thus they 
sat for nearly two hours, though to them time passed so 
quickly that it seemed much more like two minutes. 

Had any one seen them sitting there by themselves 
apart from the rest, they would most probably have said 
that they were flirting. Such, however, was not the 
case. In the few words that passed between them, if 
there was little love, there was a great deal too much 
earnestness and feeling for their conversation ever to 
have been mistaken for a flirtation. 

Juliet was very glad to see Edwin again, whom all 
this time she had not been able to banish from her heart ; 
and, in her innocence, not supposing there could be any 
harm in talking with a married man, felt no hesitation 
whatever in so doing, though two years before, her 
maidenly pride, which seemed only natural in her, had 
rebelled at the mere thought of permitting him to see 
how deeply she still loved him, and had caused her to 
hide her real feelings under an impenetrable mask of 
ladylike indifference, which, being misunderstood by 
Edwin, had perhaps deprived her of all earthly happiness. 
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for it had unconsciously been the means of severing them 
completely. 

When at last, at a late hour in the morning, Lord 
Edwin left Mrs. Holland's in his own brougham — for his 
wife had gone home some time before in her carriage — ^his 
thoughts were full of the lovely girl whom he had just 
quitted. 

" What a fool I have been ! " he said, as he neared 
home, where he knew Sibyl would receive him with a 
frown — ^for she had become a very exacting wife — "I 
might, if I had chosen, have married this lovely girl, 
who would have loved me above all things, and who 
would have been always sweet and gentle, and whom I 
should have grown to love every day more and more ; and, 
instead of that, I have married a woman who at one 
moment is aU fire, at another as cold as ice, and who 
is angry with me because I am not her slave instead of 
her husband. . . . How lovely Juliet looked in that 
play we acted at Lady Tottenham's ! I think she looked 
prettier to me that night than even Sibyl ; though every- 
body did say Sibyl was the handsomest. It seems all 
like a dream, but, somehow or other, everything seems 
like a dream. I hardly know whether life is agony or 
bliss — ^anyhow, it is a confounded bore ! " 
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CHAPTER XVL 

LA PEMME" i>E FEU. 
(Not hy Addphe Belot,) 

Edwin was not the only one who had ere this repented 
of his marriage. 

Sibyl by this time had also grown tired of him, 
and often in her heart reproached herself for having mar- 
ried him. The truth was this: the mild, easy-going, 
sweet-tempered Edwin was not the husband her own 
passionate nature required. When a girl, his good looks 
and gentle manners had won her admiration ; and the 
thought that her friend Juliet loved him, and that he 
preferred her, had caused her to mistake the admiration 
she felt for him for love. But had it really been love, 
I should scarcely think she would have been a woman to 
sacrijBce her Passion for mere Fashion, and to have married 
Mr. Jobkin of her own free will, as she had done. When 
she accepted Edwin, that time at Holm Abbey, and 
at last consented to become his wife, other passions — 
passions almost more powerful than her love for him — 
filled her mind : ambition and envy — ambition of having 
a title and envy of the beautiful Consuelo: two vast whirl- 
pools of passion that had just opened for themselves 
a channel in her ardent mind, and thither the tides 
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of her desires were hurried and engulphed. Now these 
whirlpools had lost their raison d'etre. She had a title 
of her own; Consuelo could no longer be an object 
of envy to her, and consequently inspired her with 
little if any jealousy; so that these channels being, as it 
were, filled up, all the force of her passions flowed back 
upon herself. And then, for the first time, she discovered 
that she had been mistaken in her feelings for Edwin, and 
that he could never be to her all that she had expected. 

Sibyl, as I have often before remarked, belonged to 
that class of women whose whole life must be devoted to 
one passion. She was a modem Cleopatra, and she still 
sighed for an Antony who would sacrifice everything 
—empire, wealth, honour, even life— at her feet. Edwin 
was the very last man in the world capable of sharing 
such apaasio^ His thoughts, his feelings'his desires, we^ 
those of the many. He could have loved as faithfully as 
any man, but Sibyl frightened more than attracted 
him. She possessed none of the sweetness and tenderness 
which he would have loved in a wife. Her wondrous 
beauty attracted him at times, but her passionate nature 
repelled him almost immediately. He could not under- 
stand her love, which was so diflFerent from what his 
colder and less passionate heart could ever feel, and 
therefore imagined that she did not really love him. 

In marrying her he had thought to find a sympathetic 
companion, a helpmate who would love and strive to 
please him, as he saw the wives of his friends love and 
study to please their husbands and even enter into their 
pursuits. He now discovered that he had been greatly 
mistaken; for Sibyl, instead of troubling herself to please 
him, or taking an interest in his occupations and amuse- 
ments, expected him, on the contrary, to become her 
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devoted slave, and have -no thought and no will but 
hers. 

He had married a regular f em/me de feu. 

It was this that had turned his thoughts from Sibyl 
to Juliet, whom most likely, had his wife been to him all 
that he had expected to find her, he would have com- 
pletely forgotten long ere this. Remembering now the 
advice of his brother — a much better judge of character 
than he was — ^he asked himself whether he had not 
indeed been greatly mistaken in preferring the stately 
Sibyl to the lovely Juliet. In spite of hiftiself his 
thoughts would often bring before him that sweet young 
girl, so reserved, so pure, so innocent, who was in every 
way the opposite to his wife, and who, he knew, had 
once loved him so welL 

At last he met her again, and then all the feelings 
he had before entertained for her were revived in his 
heart. He felt at once how superior in every way she was 
to the woman he had married, and from that moment any 
love that might have still lingered in his heart for Sybil 
completely vanished, and he grew irritable and impatient 
with her, though at the same time he would have 
thought it a crime to acknowledge his love for Juliet, 
even to himself. 

Sibyl was not long in discovering the great change in 
her husband. She did not know the exact cause of it, 
but, with her i^sual quickness, guessed what it must 
naturally be, and it was then, and then only, that she 
gave up aU hope of transforming him into the husband 
she had dreamt of, and sought for another object more 
worthy, according to her ideas, of her love. 

Since that day in the little arbour in the gardens of 
Holm Abbey, where Alfredo had opened his heart to her 
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and described his love for Consuelo, whom he then still 
believed faithful to him, she had often thought of him. 
" Ah !" she had said to herself, when her now indifferent 
husband, tired of her society, rushed off to his club, 
"ah!" she had often said, "what a different husband 
that Spaniard would have made ! These cold phlegmatic 
Englishmen do not understand the real nature of love ; 
their hearts are always either in their stables or in their 
dubs, and it is only by fits and starts that they succeed in 
forgetting them. They have not the soul in them to feel 
any one very strong passion ; they divide their existence 
into a thousand different ones and thus waste all their 
energy, reserving for love, which ought to be the main 
object in life, merely a comer of their heart. How I 
should like to be loved by a man like this Alfredo ! How 
I should like to be loved by a man who woidd under- 
stand me, and who would consecrate his whole life to 
me, and think the world well lost for my sake ! " 

Alfredo was then in town, rushing madly from party 
to party, trying to banish fix)m his mind, if not from his 
heart, the image of Consuelo, endeavouring to forget his 
wrongs in the mad pursuit of pleasure ; for the blow he 
had received at Holm Abbey had so bewildered him 
that he had completely lost the strong power of self- 
command which, on any other occasion, would have 
enabled him to bear his misfortxmes with the calmness of 
a philosopher. Sibyl often met him at balls and 
assemblies, and to her, the only one besides Consuelo 
and her husband who knew of his imfortunate love, 
he often spoke in terms that soon excited her ardent 
imagination. 

The more she saw of him the more she liked him, and 
his manner to her at times seemed to say to her heart 
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that he did not look upon her by any means with in- 
difference. 

Sibyl was not conceited according to the ordinary 
meaning of that word ; for it is quite possible to have a 
strong self-love without possessing, for all that, any self- 
satisfactioa Sibyl knew her own faults better perhaps 
than most people, but she had also complete confidence 
in her charms, and counted on the power they would 
exercise over men, as a strategic general counts on his 
artillery. 

Her look was like that of the serpent ; it would fasci- 
nate and bewilder until the man on whom she deigned 
to fix it for a time became almost imconsciously her prey. 
It was this serpent-like gaze — ^which when in her presence 
he found irresistible, and when once away from her he 
almost dreaded — ^that had caused Edwin to fall a victim 
to her fascinations. She was weU aware of this, although 
she knew that in reality her beauty was as nought 
compared with that of Consuelo; and, perhaps for this 
reason, she threw aU her powers of fascination into her 
large black eyes, which could not fail to be admired by 
every one, and by these means she at last succeeded in 
bringing even Alfredo to her feet 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LOST AND SAVED. 
(Not by the Honourable Mrs, Norton.) 

It was one of the first warm days of summer, when nature 
seems to become young again, and everything looks 
blooming and beautiful, and men's dreams naturally turn 
to feelings of love, that Sibyl and Alfredo found them- 
selves walking side by side through a beautiful and 
shady grove by the banks of the river. It was at a large 
garden-party given by the Prince of Wales at Chiswick; 
but this part of the grounds was comparatively deserted, 
for most people preferred remaining near the house, 
in front of which the band was playing, and where the 
Prince and Princess were standing with their Royal guests. 
The turf was dry and mossy, the air soft and balmy, 
and the strains of the music soimded sweet and fairy-like 
in the distance. It was a warm pleasant day. To shun 
the sun's rays they had seated themselves imder the 
shade of the trees which overhung the river, and under 
which the blue waters swept rapidly by in their 
never-ceasing course. The thick branches of these large 
trees protected them from the sun, and their monstrous 
roots, only half-buried in the mossy bank, served them as 
seats. Sibyl, attired in a picturesque morning-dress, 
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looked almost divine, for her face had lost none of its 
wondrous beauty. 

" Do you ever see Consuelo now ? " she asked, casting 
a long languid glance at the handsome face of the 
Spaniard. 

" See her ! Oh yes ! 1 saw her just now ; she was 
walking on the lawn in front of the house, leaning on 
the arm of a Russian Grand-Duke, and listening to the 
music." 

" She seems very happy ! " 

"Yes, she seems very happy. I hope she is so in 
reality." 

" You stiU love her, then ? " 

"I try to persuade myself that I don't, but I fear 
that my heart still clings to her. Ah, Lady Edwin, 
I have loved her too much to forget her easUy." 

Casting down her eyes Sibyl sighed deeply. " How 
heavenly it must be to be loved like this ! " she said. 

" I fear my love, instead of adding to her happiness, 
only mars it. I wish . for her sake as well as my own 
that I could cease loving her." 

" How generous, how noble of you to say that ! Who 
would think, to hear you, that this woman had jilted you 
so basely ? " 

Alfredo remained silent. He would have liked to 
make excuses for her (for he still loved her too deeply to 
coi^demn her conduct even to himself) but he hardly knew 
how to do so. 

" Happy Consuelo ! " Sibyl added after a short pause, 
"what would I not give to be loved like this! From 
my youth I have longed to inspire such a passion, but 
I begin to think now that I am not capable of doing 
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" You not capable of inspiring a great passion ? Oh, 
impossible ! " 

"Yet such is indeed the case," she replied, with a 
sigh ; then, speaking almost to herself, she said, " I was 
set on a pedestal, as it were, from my cradle, to be 
worshipped for my beauty, and admired for my wit and 
precociousness. Perhaps no woman was ever more 
admired than I have been. I drank admiration as my 
soul's nourishment from my earliest days, and now I can 
hardly live without its poison, though by this time I 
know it to be a poison, for it has been my bane, never 
my aliment. My heart ever sighed for true love, for 
the real affection which alone can give true happiness ; 
but I never experienced it, though I have often thought 
it within my grasp. I have been made an idol, but I 
have never been beloved ! " 

She ceased, but her low melodious accents still seemed 
to sound in his ear, and he felt that her burning glance 
was upon him. 

" What you tell me," he said, taking her hand in his, 
" sounds almost impossible. Can it be indeed true that 
you — ^you of all women — should never have been loved, 
never have been in love yourself ? " 

" Indeed, such is the case. I have often thought 
myself in love, but I have always discovered after a 
while that my affection had been misplaced, and that it 
was not returned as I would have wished it to be." 

" Nay, as you have a right to expect to be loved." 

" Perhaps ; but remember, Mr. Villafranca, that 1 
live in a cold matter-of-fact country, where strong pas- 
sions seldom exist, and where the men hardly know 
what love really is." 

" Then your husband .... Lord Edwin . . . ." 
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"Likes me very much. .... I fear his regard for 
me goes no further ; but do not let us talk of ourselves, 
for we can hardly be judges of our own cases. See my 
poor sister, for instance, how miserably her marriage has 
turned out ! " 

"Where is she now ? I have not seen her once since 
my return; she seems to have disappeared altogether from 
the world." 

"So she has, and I am glad to say she does not miss 
the world any more than the world misses her. She has 
become a Sister of Charity." 

"A Sister of Charity! I did not know she was a 
Catholic." 

"No, she is not a Catholic; there are Protestant 
Sisters of Mercy too." 

"I ignored that fact, forgive me; and so she has 
entered a convent ? " 

" Not exactly. She has taken no vows — indeed she 
could not, for she is not divorced from Lord Twickenham, 
although they are formally separated; besides Protes- 
tants cannot take vows for life — ^but she has joined the 
Society of Sisters of Mercy, and devotes herself to 
nursing sick people and visiting the poor." 

"Poor Lady Twickenham ! Who could have 
imagiaed that she would ever come to this? I little 
thought it when I last saw her radiant and happy — the 
much-admired belle of London baU-rooms ! " 

" I believe she is happier now, though, than she ever 
was then — at least, so she says. She was always a 
peculiar girl, if you remember, different from all other 
girls. She was married against her will to a man she 
did not love, and her married life proved most un- 
happy. I can scarcely wonder at her resolution. 
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strange though it may seem to you. Do you know that 
I often think I, too, shall end some day by following her 
example." 

^You?" 

" Yes ; life is so unsatisfactory — at least this life we 
lead. But as a Sister of Charity one can do a great deal 
of good, and perhaps I shall then be loved more than 
1 ever have been loved while in * the world !' " 

"Ob, Sibyl, Sibyl! you need not become a Sister 
of Charity to be beloved." 

"Indeed!" she replied, blushing as she noticed his 
excitement and heard her Christian name from his lips 
for the first time. 

La Rochefoucauld tells us that when the heart is still 

disturbed by the remains of a passion it is more prone to 

take up a new one than when wholly cured. Perhaps there 

is a great truth in this. Alfredo, though he could not 

banish the image of Consuelo from his mind, had tried 

hard of late to faU in love with some one else, for he 

knew that the only remedy for one love is another love ; 

and at that moment Sibyl's words, which revealed to 

him for the first time her passionate nature, added to 

her bimiing glances and to the many charms of her 

person — ^the beauty of her form, the matchless grace of 

her figure, her brilliant colouring and lovely features, her 

dark almond-shaped eyes, which looked at him from 

under her long lashes with an irresistible charm in their 

glance — ^all combined to produce upon him a sensation 

which, if not yet love, he felt would soon become 

so. Pressing her hand, which he had retained in his all 

this time, to his heart, he whispered in her ear a short 

sentence that made her pulse beat faster than ever, and 

for one moment caused her to lower her eyes. 
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The duration of our passions is no more dependent 
upon us than is the duration of our life. At that moment 
Sibyl entirely forgot all that she had once felt for Edwin, 
even her adventure at the Argyle Rooms, where her great 
love for him had taken her. All this vanished from her 
mind at the sound of this one magical word, and she felt 
that she at last loved as she had longed to love — ^as she 
had never loved before. 

For a long time they remained sitting side by side, 
unconscious of the progress of time, for people never get 
tired when they are speaking of themselves, and of course 
their conversation after this could hardly be about any- 
thing or any one else." 

" And you have never really loved Lord Edwin, my 
beautiful Sibyl ? " he said after a time, already begin- 
ning to feel the pangs of jealousy. 

" I once thought so, but now I am convinced I never 
did," she answered, perhaps with more truth than ladies 
generally speak on such occasions. " Yes," she continued, 
" I am sure that it is only now I know what love really 
is, and that I never loved Edwin. The want of some one 
to love, the natural desire to be loved, the fear of being 
supplanted by another .... and a thousand little things 
which had no connection with real passion, helped to 
persuade me that I loved Edwin when I did not. Ah, 
Alfredo! if I had loved him as ... . well, as I am 
capable of loving, do you think I could have married 
Mr. Jobkin? That alone ought to prove to you that 
I never did love, never could have loved him." 

Poor Edwin ! — ^he was already forgotten. They say 
that love, like any other fire, can only subsist when the 
causes that produce it are continually renewed. Sibyl 
had already exhausted all her love for Edwin. The 
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few sparks which he had kindled in the hot furnace 
of her heart had burnt themselves out long ago, and 
no new ones had come to take their place. She knew 
him thoroughly now, so with all the impulse of her 
passionate nature she threw herself without hesitation 
into the arms of this new lover. 

When she took his arm to return to the house it was 
already late, and most of the people had left. She was 
informed by a friend, that her husband, thinking she had 
gone, had driven back to town with the Countess of 
Cowes, who had offered him a seat in her carriage. Sibyl 
heard this without feeling the smallest pang of jealousy, 
though a year ago the thought of Edwin sitting beside 
Juliet for an hour would have rendered her frantia 

When Alfredo had called her carriage, and was re- 
turning to inform her it was at the door, she saw Lord 
and Lady Belgrave driving off on their drag, and noticed 
that the Spaniard followed them with his eyes until they 
had disappeared down the long avenue. 

" Do you still think of that woman ? " she said, with a 
scornful smile playing upon her coral lips. 

" Yes ! " he answered and sighed, " but I will try and 
forget her ; that is to say," he added, turning round to 
hand her into her carriage, " if you consent to help me." 

Her fast-trotting thoroughbreds soon conveyed her 
back to London. During her drive she thought of 
nothing but Alfredo. She was a woman who could not 
well feel remorse when she knew her actions obeyed the 
impulses of her heart; and she felt at that moment 
happier perhaps than she had ever done before, for she 
was convinced that she had found at last the one man 
she could love above all others. 

When she arrived at her house in Grosvenor Square, 
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the footman who opened the door told her that a gentle- 
man had called to see her, and, bemg informed that she 
was shortly expected, had insisted on being shown into 
the drawing-room to wait her return. 

'* Did he give his name ? " 

'' No, my Lady." 

*' Very well, I'll go up and see him. I dare say it is 

the jeweller whom Lady Birmingham recommended to 

me the other day, ajid who was to bring me some jewels 

to look at," and with a light step and a lighter heart she 

mounted the staircase. 

When she opened the drawing-room door she saw a 
man standing near the fire-place ; his back was towards 

her, but when he heard the door open he turned round 

and confronted her. A cold shiver passed over her ; she 

covered her face with both her hands ; and, uttering a 

long piercing cry, fell half-fainting into the nearest chair. 

And well she might tremble and scream and faint, 

for this man was no other than her first husband, Mr. 

Jobkin ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A STEANGE STORY. 

(Not hy Lord Lytton,) 

When Mr. Thomson had cut the rope to which his friend 
Mr. Jobkin was suspended from the cliff above, letting 
him fall from a height of upwards of fifty feet into the 
water below, he was not drowned, as every one at the 
time believed. 

The fall had stunned him and he disappeared for a 
few minutes. When he again came to the surface, he 
found the tide, which at that point is very rapid, had 
already carried him some distance from the shore. He was 
by no means a good swimmer, and, after a short struggle 
with the waves, he was just giving up in despair when a 
portion of the mast of some wrecked vessel floated near 
him ; he seized and clung to it with despairing energy. 
After some hours of agonised suspense he saw a ship in 
the distance, and, gathering all his remaining strength, he 
tried to direct his course towards it For upwards of an 
hour he made the most desperate efforts to get near her ; 
fortunately the tide helped him a little, and he at last 
managed to get within a short distance of her ; but by 
that time all his strength was gone, and it was some 
time before the people on board saw him, for he had 
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completely lost all power of speech and could not even 
shout for help. 

A boat was instantly lowered and sent to his rescue ; 
fortunately the sea was very calm, and the men soon got 
hold of him and conveyed him on board. 

When he at last was safely landed on the deck of the 
ship his reason seemed to have left him altogether ; he 
could neither speak nor move, but seemed completely 
paralysed both in body and mind. A doctor on board 
attended to him at once, and after a time succeeded in 
restoring him to life ; but his senses had fled, and some 
days passed before he could utter a single word, and even 
then he seemed to have lost all recollection of what had 
happened, and when spoken to he stared about him like 
a new-born babe, and could not even tell them his name. 

The ship was a small trading vessel bound for Quebec ; 
the people on board were almost all Germans and mostly 
sailors, so that even if Mr. Jobkin had been able to in- 
form them who he was, it is very doubtful if they would 
have understood him. As it was, they could make 
nothing of him, ajid completely failed in all their 
attempts to find out his name or the country where he 
came from. When they arrived in Canada they passed 
him over to the police authorities there, who had him 
taken to the hospital, where he recovered by slow degrees. 

After a time he regained his strength and also his 
senses to a certain degree, but the mortal sufferings he had 
undergone during the long hours he had remained in the 
water seemed to have quite unsettled his reason. He had 
forgotten everything, even his name, and when he at last 
recovered consciousness he could not recall to mind any- 
thing that had happened to him before his arrival at the 
hospital. 
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Nearly two yeaxs had passed thus. He was able to 
go about like other men, though his health too had greatly 
suffered, and for weeks he had not even the strength to 
leave his bed. But his memory seemed gone for ever. 
He would talk and even discuss various subjects like other 
men, but all recollections of his past life were still so very 
vague and indistinct that when he spoke of yachts, and 
of grand society, and of his beautiful wife, and asked to 
be taken back to his own country, his guardians shook 
their heads and thought he was still wandering. 

Gradually, however, but very gradually, his reason 
came back to him, and when at last he was able to give 
a satisfactory and reasonable account of himself he was 
permitted to quit the asylum. But even then, as his re- 
collection of things and events was still very indistinct, 
he could offer no proof of his words ; and his tale of 
having gone down some rocks and fallen into the water 
seemed altogether so very out of keeping with the 
account he gave of his position in England that no one 
would believe him, and it was only after another year 
had elapsed that he had at last been able to procure the 
money to pay his expenses back to England. 

This was the strange story he told his wife, and to 
which she Ustened in mute astonishment and perplexity. 
He was so changed that few would have recognised 
him. The sufferings he had undergone had so altered 
him that it would have been indeed most difficult for 
any one to have recalled, in this thin, pale, cadaverous- 
looking being, the stout and strong man whose florid 
complexion and strong flow of animal spirits had so 
many times annoyed and disgusted his refined and 
fashionable wife. Yet Sibyl had known him at once, 
even before he had spoken, though she had been so 
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astonished at seeing him that she had sunk into a 
chair without uttering a single word either of recognition 
or welcome. 

When he had finished speaking she arose. While she 
had been sitting there, apparently listening to his story, 
she had been thinking how she could best get out of 
this difficulty, and trying to form a line of conduct. 
Her mind was now made up. She rose from her chair 
with all the dignity of a queen, and, with an almost 
diabolical smile, that made Jobkin also start to his feet, 
she said— - 

"Sir, your story is highly interesting, indeed most 
amusing ; it has only one fault — that of not being true." 

Jobkin uttered a cry of rage. "Sibyl!" he cried, 
" Sibyl, is it possible that you do not recognise me ? " 

"Recognise you ? No ; I never saw you before in my 
life that I know of" 

" I am your husband, Sibyl ! — ^your husband ! " 

" My husband ! " she said with a bitter smile, raising 
her eyes to the ceiling. " My poor husband, Mr. Jobkin, 
died three years ago ; he was drowned off the coast of 
Caithness, as any one in England can tell yo^. . I have 
mourned him as no wife ever mourned her husband 
before, and it is only lately, since I married again, that 
I have at last learnt to bear his loss with Christian forti- 
tude. Mind, sir, how you dare to insult his sacred 
memory ! " 

" I was informed of your marriage on my return 
to England, Mrs. Jobkin. Are you aware that you have 
committed bigamy ? " 

" Would you insult me in my own house, sir ? Go — 
there is the door ! Go at once, or I summon my servants 
to turn you out ! " 
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" My house you mean, madam ; for every pemiy you 
have in the world is mine. You cannot send me out of 
my own house." 

" We shall see," Sibyl exclaimed with perfect coolness, 
for she had now regained all her usual self-control, and, 
walking up to the mantelpiece, pulled the belL 

A servant immediately answered it. 

"Will you show this gentleman out, George?" she 
said, sitting down on a low chair and taking up a book 
with the greatest coolness imaginable. 

Her husband stared at her in mute astonishment. 

*' Madam, I go," he said after a pause ; " but, remem- 
ber, I shall come back, and then it will be you who will 
be sent out of this house. You make a capital actress 
when once you have decided on your part, but you 
forget that you recognised me perfectly when you first 
came into the room. I expected as much, and this is the 
reason why I did not write to you, but preferred appear- 
ing before you suddenly, and before you had time to 
make up your mind to deny me." His voice faltered 
once or twice as he said this, as if the eflFort of self- 
control were too great for him, and when he had finished 
he raised both hands to his head, muttering as he did so, 
" My head ! my poor head ! I fear I am losing my senses 
again." 

Sibyl watched him narrowly over the book she had 
taken up, and which she was pretending to read. When 
at last he had left the apartment, followed by the foot- 
man, she rose and, opening the door of the next room, 
walked straight up to a large full-length portrait of Mr. 
Jobkin, which still hung there, and remained for a long 
time with her large penetrating eyes fixed upon it. 

"He is very much changed," she muttered. "I 
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hardly think any one will recognise him ; anyhow, it is 
worth risking everything to retain my freedom and my 
position." Then, speaking to the portrait, she said almost 
aloud, " We shall see, sir, who will have the best of it ; 
we shall see. If I were but Marchioness of Belgittve ! 
— ^ah! if I were but Marchioness of Belgrave — who 
would then dare to say that you were my husband ? " 

With the proud step of a woman who has taken a 
desperate resolve, ajid intends to carry it out come what 
may, Sibyl quitted the drawing-room and went up to her 
own room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. 
{Not by F, W, Robinson,) 

The most lovely spot on earth, as I have often heard 
people say, and indeed as I have often said myself, is 
that tiny little principality between France and Italy 
— ^the mothers of Fashion and Art respectively — which 
mirrors itself upon the ever-blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and whose name alone seems to awaken a 
thrill in the heart of every person who has ever visited 
it. For, in fact, who can ever recall Monaco to his 
memory without also recalling a thousand pleasant 
recollections of beautiful sunny days and bright entran- 
cing nights spent amidst its orange groves, marble 
terraces, and splendid saloons ? 

It is to this paradise upon earth, whose fatal tree of 
knowledge has occasioned the fall of so many, that 
I must now convey my readers. 

One afternoon towards the end of the winter, when 
people in England were complaining bitterly of the cold, 
and making their way through the deep snow and a 
yellow fog to their cheerless houses in deserted London, 
the sun was shining brightly upon the little town of 
Monaco, and the bluest and clearest of skies was reflected 
in the bluest and most tranquil of seas. 
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The trains from Paris, Nice, and Cannes on one side, 
and from Genoa, San Remo, ajid Mentone, on the 
other, were fast speeding through orange groves and 
olive woods to convey their passengers to the little 
station under the cliffs of the Comiche-road, which has 
become, as if by enchantment, the resort of the gay and 
the fashionable world during the winter months. 

The gardens of the palace, the streets, and steep 
inclines of the little town of Monaco, were alive with 
people, but the marble terraces and gorgeous pavilions of 
Monte Carlo were even more crowded. 

A band was playing on one of these terraces, and 
hundreds of people of every nation, race, and class, 
were Ustening to its entrancing strains, breathing the 
buoyant balmy air, and admiring the beautiful view 
below. 

This terrace overlooked the Bay, to which it descended 
through many a winding walk and marble staircase. 
On the other side of it rose the rock upon which the old 
town and castle, built in the Middle Ages, proudly stands, 
gorgeous with its many turrets and quaint Moorish roofs, 
while the waters below reflected the pale yet ever-warm 
tints of the evening sky, and the distant cliffs and rocks 
of the Riviera beyond seemed bathed in the same violet 
light which also illumined, though with softer tones, the 
more distant mountains and the undulating beauty of 
the ever-lovely coast. 

Beautiful orange and lemon trees, resplendent in all 
the vivid colouring of their wondrous foliage, surrounded 
them, and tall graceful palms waved over their heads and 
seemed to scale the very sky. 

But if the beauty of the afternoon and the melodious 
strains of the band had induced many people to quit the 
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saloons of the casino, by far the greater number stiU 
remained in them, for it was not only pleasure and 
amusement that could be obtained there, but all-absorbing 
excitement and business of the deepest interest. 

In the gorgeous Moorish saloon — with the carved 
ceiling, enamelled walls, low oriental divans, and strange- 
coloured glass windows, around three long tables 
covered with green cloth, and upon which silver 
and gold glittered in every direction, bewildering the 
eyes and entrancing the reason of even the least ex- 
citable of the spectators — ^was gathered an immense crowd 
of human beings, all deeply engrossed in what was going 
on, and it was easy to see faces which were now clouded 
with disappointment, now elated with success. Nowhere 
can human equality be better appreciated than at a 
gaming-table, for here the noblest as well as the meanest 
appear engrossed by the same object and to give way to 
the very same passions. 

Here, and perhaps here alone, you can see the proudest 
ladies of the aristocracy sitting at the same board with 
people with whom they would elsewhere shrink from 
coming in contact, watching with equal anxiety the 
chances of the game. Here alone you can see the 
haughty English Lord and the still haughtier English 
Duke, with their usually calm, impassive, or careless faces, 
flushed with excitement, following with flashing eyes 
the play of tradesmen whom in London they would not 
notice ; while their long, be-jewelled, taper fingers every 
now and then pick up from the table a few gold pieces 
from the same heap from which an old woman with a 
gaunt shrivelled face, and eyes like those of a bird of 
prey, whose life has been passed at a gaming-table, and 
whom one would hardly imagine anywhere else, fills her 
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pockets at the same moment with a bony, yellow, crab- 
like hand. 

Here also you can see, perhaps for the first time in 
your life, the famous actresses from Paris and London 
sitting beside the immaculate and high-bom dames of the 
heau Tnonde; and the wondrous dresses and costly laces 
of celebrated cocottea sweeping against the soft filmy 
gowns of the child-like daughters of these high-bom 
ladies^ who cast long innocent glances upon their painted 
faces and dyed hair, and wonder what manner of women 
they can be, and what can be their mode of life. 

Besides all these various specimens of European life, 
you will often see the prettiest and most charming 
daughters of the New World smilingly stretching over 
these people's heads to deposit a five-franc piece upon the 
green doth, just to " calculate," as they would tell you, 
what the passion of gambling may be like. 

Mixed up with this miscellaneous crowd of players, 
who, though diflfering so decidedly from one another, 
seem to be more or less influenced by the same passions, 
and whose faces appear to express the same desires, you 
may also discover several people you know. There, for 
instance, calm and statuesque, watching the chances of 
the game from the outer row of one of the tables, is 
Mrs. Rogers, from Nice, the well-known English lady 
who so ably leads the highest circles in that town, 
and' initiates all new-comers into the mysteries of the 
place ; and, standing beside her, the Baronne Villier, 
once a celebrated Italian singer, and now the reigning 
queen of Nice, and therefore her moital rival 

Sitting at another table, with piles of bank-notes 
beside him, you see the youthful Duke of Melrose, whose 
play everybody watches with interest, for he is said to 

VOL. III. M 
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have nearly broken the bank the other day, but whose 
friends at home are, however, very much afraid he will 
one of these days end by breaking himself. He seems to 
be in luck, though, this evening, and his fine, open, jEEtir 
English face is elated with success. 

Round the roulette table the crowd is still greater ; 
and there, near the croupier, sits the lovely Countess 
Malve, who is said to stake a small fortune every even- 
ing upon the rouge. She is the daughter of a Russian 
Prince, and married to a Spanish nobleman, a second son 
of that ancient branch of the Stuarts which claims its 
descent direct from the old Kings of Scotland ; and near 
her, but not playing, however, stands her step-daughter, a 
lovely child of the South, with long almond-shaped eyes 
and black hair. 

On the other side of the croupier sits another lady, 
who wears a thick veil over her face, and whose features 
it is impossible to distinguish, but some people will have 
it that she is a certain Imperial lady who comes every 
winter to the Riviera, with the excuse of seeking a mild 
climate, but in reality in search of a little excitement. 

If such be the case, however, classes are even more 
mixed here than I imagined, for next to her is sitting, 
with our old friend Lord Carisbrooke, resplendent in laces 
and diamonds. Eglantine Rosefield, the famous English 
actress, who calls herself " Queen of Burlesque," and who, 
indeed, on this occasion looks infinitely more Royal than 
her Imperial neighbour. 

But the day, on which I introduce my readers to 
the casino at Monte Carlo, none of these ladies seemed 
to attract much attention, for all eyes were fixed on 
one who was sitting at the head of one of the tables, and 
who, indeed, by her wondrous toilette, priceless jewels, 
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and beautiful face, was remarkable enough to distract the 
attention of even the habitues from their all-engrossing 
game. 

This youthful beauty scarcely seemed old enough 
to be called a woman, though her round* fair little 
face already showed the immistakable signs of dis- 
sipation. She had rosy cheeks, small features, and 
beautiful golden hair, which she wore in long curls, 
falling over her shoulders and fastened behind with a 
large diamond pin. Her dress was both striking and 
ar&tia 

She wore a long underskirt of pale grey satin, over 
which fell, in graceful folds, a second skirt of the same 
material, of dark ruby colour, trimmed with bands of 
velvet of the same rich tint, and the parts of ruby satin 
which were seen sparkled with rich steel embroidery, 
resembling chain armour. The body of the dress was 
very long, cut a la Jeanne d'Arc, like a cuirasse, and 
was made of amber-coloured kid, like her long eighteen- 
buttoned gloves, and fitted almost as tightly round 
her small but graceful figure. This cuirasse was cut 
high in the neck, and round her throat and over her 
shoulders, where it ended — ^for it had no sleeves, and 
those of the dress could be seen just to below the 
elbow, between the body and the gloves which went 
over them — she had large plates of steel, such as one 
sees in the portraits of the old French musketeers, 
whose picturesque costume her dress was doubtless 
fashioned to imitate. 

On her golden locks she wore an immense Rubens' 
hat of grey felt, lined with ruby-coloured satin, em- 
broidered in steel like her dress, and turned up on one 
side with a large bow of dark ruby velvet, fastened 
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with a inagnificent diamond buckle. A long white 
feather, which proceeded from this bow and went entirely 
round the hat, hung behind amidst her long golden curls. 

It would have been impossible to see this girl with- 
out admiring her, and it would have been almost as 
impossible to have looked at her once and then to have 
forgotten her — ^and perhaps this was why so many eyes 
were turned towards her, until even the excitement of 
the ever-spinning roulette seemed that day to lose half of 
its engrossing attractions. 

If you had asked any one of the numerous servants 
of the casino, who went about the rooms attending to 
the wants of the visitors, who this lady was, you would 
most probably have been informed that she was no less a 
personage than ''Son Altesse La Princesse Nijnikoff;" but 
you — ^who, being of course a person of Society, must have 
often seen that distinguished lady in London or Paris or 
St. Petersburg, where she always shines at the Court 
balls with all the reflected splendour of her matchless 
jewels — ^feel quite sure that that proud, stately, very 
formal, and sour-looking old lady can have no connection 
whatever with this charming little worldling, who talks 
English slang, and laughs loudly with the men standing 
around. Yet the man sitting beside her — ^that serious- 
looking personage with the dark blue coat and high 
cravat, and manners of the diplomate of the good old 
school, who does not play, and seems only occupied in 
handing bank-notes to his fair companion, which she 
throws carelessly upon the table with a laugh, apparently 
quite indiflferent whether she will ever see them again 
— is, without a doubt. Prince NijnikoflF, the husband of 
the distinguished and sour-looking Princess. Who, there- 
fore, can this lovely girl be, whom, by her complexion 
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.and voice, one would take to be English, and English of 
a less austere dass, and yet who wears such a wonderful 
dress, and is addressed as " Your Highness " by the gay 
crowd of young men who surround her ? 

My dear teader, you have been so good and so faith- 
ful as to read thus far, so I don't mind letting you into 
a little secret : this lovely girl is no other than our old 
acquaintance, the charming Stella — old Mrs. Potts's step- 
daughter ! 

I am sorry to have so disappointed your expectations, 
for no doubt you had imagined I was going to introduce 
you to a real Russian Princess ; but I fear, with the best 
intentions in the world, I should not have been able to 
keep the truth from you much longer, for one glance at 
the man sitting on the other side of her, who keeps a 
watchful eye upon the game, and who with a pin seems, 
by some'mysterious cabalistic signs, to mark the different 
numbers upon a little piece of paper, would have enabled 
you to recognise him as the handsome Spaniard — Con- 
suelo*s brother — Juan Fernandez. 

But if you are disappointed in your hopes of meeting 
a grand lady, let me assure you that this poor girl at 
that moment was as great, as powerful, and as courted, as 
any grand lady ever could be. For if, indeed, there was 
a time when it was a great thing to be a lady of rank — 
that is to say, in the good old days when ladies 
of high degree ruled Society, set the fashions, and could 
ban with a frown or elevate with a smile, and ever 
influence the opinions of men — that time is now past and 
gone. And it is now, believe me, Stella and the women of 
her class who lead " the fashion " and govern mankind ; 
for, I assure you, each of them is a Queen in her own way, 
and the great ladies are forced, whether they like it or not. 
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to bow before their sway. If these high-bom dames weary 
and bore men with their exclusiveness and formaKty, 
they revolt and go off to their Stellas ; if, on the contrary, 
they attempt to rule them only with a light hand, and 
make concessions, they kick over the traces and fly to 
laugh at them with their Stellas. If these high and 
mighty ladies wish to be in the fashion, and not look 
dowdy and old-fashioned, why, they must foUow the 
modes set by these Stellas ; if they want to be admired 
by men, they must also adopt their style of conversation 
and their slang. So, if the most respectable woman in the 
world buys a new bonnet, adopts a new fashion, or tries 
to be witty and amusing — ^whether she like it or not, 
whether she know it or not — she is humbly obeying the 
laws set by these modem Queens of Fashion ; for they are 
Queens in every sense of the word, and, while they reign, 
must reign supreme and despotically, pillaging the men 
right and left, devastating whole countries, winning 
battles, forgetting their best friends, and adopting new 
favourites every day. It is true that these Stellas now 
and then do end in a hovel and die in the gutter, in 
spite of aU their brilliancy, luxury, and conquests, if they 
happen to lose their charms before they have been wise 
enough to begin to save their gains — for their pretty faces 
are their sole fortune ; but then, so do Sovereigns if they 
happen to lose their Crowns ; and some of them fare even 
worse than these Stellas, for sometimes they end by 
breaking their hearts and losing their heads, which these 
women never do. 

It is not very pleasing for an author to place before 
his reader these dark passages from the leaves of the 
book of Fashion, or to introduce him to such unworthy 
specimens of the human race ; but I am narrating the 
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contest between Fashion and Passion, so I am forced to 
give specimens from all the various classes of society 
in which this eternal battle is fought every day of our 
lives; besides, from the record of all passions, good or bad, 
there is always a good moral to be derived, and it is to 
this moral alone that I beg, dear reader, to draw your 
attention. 



4 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HONOUKS DIVIDED. 

{Not hy Morley Farrow^ 

Prince Nijnikoff had an oval face and pleasing 
features, large dark brown eyes and lashes, eyebrows 
delicately but clearly defined, an olive complexion, and 
hair and moustache which looked too black to be taken 
for the natural colour. He was past sixty, and in the 
morning, before his French valet had adorned him for 
the day, he looked a great deal more. 

He was the head of one of the oldest and most 
powerful Russian families, and his wealth was said to be 
immense. 

Brought up from his earliest youth in the gay and 
brilliant Court of the Czars, he had spent his life between 
St. Petersburg and Paris, with no other employment 
than that of spending his money. When almost a boy 
he had married a cousin of his, a Princess nearly ten 
years older than himself, and more celebrated, even at 
the time of their marriage, for her wealth than for her 
personal charms — a regular Countess DanichefF. This 
lady, who had now grown too old to enjoy going out 
into general society, lived almost entirely at their castle 
near Nijni-Novgorod, where she reigned over a little 
Court of her own, while her ever-young husband, with 
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that persistency which is often seen in old men^ still 
repaired to the various capitals of Europe in search of 
new amusements, his great delight being to be thought 
a great heati. 

It was during one of his visits to London, where, 
since the marriage of the Grand-Duchess Marie with the 
Duke of Edinburgh, he often repaired during the spring 
months, that he had met SteUa at one of those gay 
Bichmond parties given by the jeunesse doree, amongst 
whom he still loved to be counted. 

Her pretty face and gentle ways had won his admi- 
x^tion. i/notL heaxt, L he hi inunediately decided 
to carry her off with him to Italy, where he intended 
passing the following winter. 

Juan, with his usual clearness of perception, had at 
once seen what good opportunities of making money this 
intimacy would afford him, and had lost no time in 
seizing upon Stella's admirer. His fascinating manners 
and amusing and flattering conversation had completely 
won the Bussian nobleman's heart, and Juan had not 
only obtained from him an invitation to accompany him 
in his travels, but he had even succeeded, through him, 
in getting rid of Consuelo's jewels, which he had not 
dared to seU openly, but which he now induced the 
Prince to buy for SteUa. 

Their journey through Italy had been an endless 
round of briUiant dissipation. They had passed the 
greater part of the winter at Naples, which gay town 
they had only quitted when the Prince discovered that 
he had exhausted aU its resources, and they had pro- 
ceeded thence, by easy stages, to Nice, where they 
intended remaining for the rest of the winter. 

Both there and at Monaco, where they often went 
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for the day, Stella's beauty, added to her wondrous 
dresses and magnificent jewels, had created quite a 
sensation, and we saw in our last chapter the surprising 
way in which she attracted general attention, even at a 
place like Monaco. 

The Prince was charmed. He liked her to be admired, 
for he thought that some of this general admiration must 
necessarily be reflected upon himself, and it was with 
the greatest pleasure in the world that he accompanied 
her to Monte Carlo, though each of his visits cost him 
several hundreds, for once there it would have been 
cruel to have forbidden her to play, and, of course, the 
roubles that left his pocket never entered them again. 

One day, however, while he was sitting by her at the 
roulette table, watching her play, and listening with 
pleasure to the many compliments paid her by the 
ninnerous train of admirers who always surrounded her, 
he was seized with a fit. 

Juan had him conveyed immediately to the neigh- 
bouring hotel; but his strength had at last given way. 
This fit was but the beginning of a general break-up of 
his entire system, already overstrained, and a week later 
he died at the Hotel de Paris, in the arms of Stella. But 
some days before his death he had made a will, at the 
instigation of Juan, in which he left that young lady 
a sum of money, in different securities and bonds, which 
would give her an income equal to about five thousand 
pounds a year in English money, which, I need not say, 
proved to be more than sufficient to dry her tears. 

Of course, the people talked of nothing else for some 
days, and the scandal was almost European for a time, 
and persons were not wanting either who swore there 
must have been foul play ; but the will was en regie, and 
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his family, much to their disgust, were obliged to hand 
over the money to "the young English girl with whom 
he had so far forgotten himself/' 

About a month later, that sad affair of Captain 
Walter Debenham took place, and public attention was 
too much taken up with the scandal of that honourable 
gentleman's doings at the Cercle de la Mdditerranee to 
talk any more of this " Star of the East (of London)," as 
Eglantine Bosefield had nicknamed her, or of the Russian 
Prince's death, and so this "nine days* wonder" was 
completely forgotten to give place to the new one, as is 
generally the case at this gay, pleasure-loving Nice, and 
Stella was leffc in imdisturbed possession of her newly- 
acquired wealth. 

The day following that on which his Highness's 
body was despatched by rail to Russia, where it was 
destined to occupy a place of honour in the mausoleum 
of his noble family at Nijni-Novgorod, Stella and Juan 
left the Hotel de Paris, at Monaco, for Paris, 

"We have killed our goose with the golden eggs," 
that charming young lady remarked, as they were driving 
to the station at Monte Carlo. 

" Yes, but I think we can scarcely be sorry," her com- 
panion replied. " You are now a rich woman, Stella ! " 

" Yes, isn't it jolly ! but I think it is a pity we are 
leaving Monaco. I might perhaps have doubled my 
fortune if I had remained here." 

" Or lost it," he replied philosophically. " No ; believe 
me, it is all very well to gamble when you have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, but all the chances are 
against you now ; people suspect us ; and as for doubling 
your money, why, I have studied every calculation 
imaginable, and I teU you the thing i3 impossible." 
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" Oh, Jack ! you, who advised the'poor Prince to play 
every day higher and higher stakes ! " 

" I would not advise you, though, to do it." 

"And why?" 

"Because I love you." 

" You love me ! Oh, Jack ! then you will marry me at 
last!" 

"Well, if you insist upon it," he replied rather 
peevishly ; " I suppose I can hardly refuse anjiihing to a 
woman who has five thousand a year ? " 

" Oh, how happy we shall be ! how happy ! I shall 
be so good now, oh, so very good ! So I shall be your 
wife ! — the dream of my life will be realised at last ! " 

" Yes, directly we arrive in London. But here is the 
train ; I hope you have not forgotten any of your jewels 
— ^you know you are so awfully careless, Stella." 

And they entered the carriage, and soon afterwards 
left the bright, brilliant, dazzling Monaco, never again to 
return. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A WOMAN OF FASHION. 

(^Not Leah, however,) 

I THINK it is high time that I should return to Consuelo 
— ^to Consuelo, who, when we left her, had become a com- 
plete woman of Fashion, but, unfortunately, as is but too 
often the case, only after she had lost all hopes of worldly 
happiness. 

The world of pleasure and fashion, which she had 
once so longed to behold, had grown almost hateful 
to her; for she was behind the scenes now, and knew 
the invisible strings which move the puppets acting 
upon that stage, and could command them if she 'chose, 
for the beautiful Marchioness had become one of the 
leaders of Society, and could, in her turn, snub and put 
down all those who did not please her fancy. 

Yet Consuelo was anything but happy, and often, 
when, tired to death of the very people she had once so 
(envied and admired, on returning from a ball in the early 
morning, she would fling herself upon her couch, heedless 
of her delicate ball-dress and of the priceless jewels which 
adorned her brow, and burst into floods of tears. 

She still longed to ascertain the causes of what she 
deemed the failure of her life, and of the sorrows and 
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troubles that were still impending over her. Were those 
causes to be found in any defects of her character, or 
merely in the caprices of her unlucky fate ? Although her 
marriage to Lord Belgrave had been, so to speak, forced 
upon her, yet she could not think of those days without 
an inward shudder, for her heart told her that, at that 
time, she had perhaps thought a little more of the wealth 
and position she would gain, than of the lover she would 
lose ; and she now asked herself repeatedly whether she 
had not perhaps been a little too much influenced by 
these things. 

If she had then known as much of " the world " as she 
did now, she was convinced that she would have pre- 
ferred waiting in misery and poverty^ — ^waiting even for a 
whole life-time — ^for the return of her Alfredo than to 
have married the Marquis. 

" Perhaps if I had not married Belgrave," she some- 
times thought, " I should never have known what luxury 
and fashion really were, and even in Alfredo's arms 
I might have longed for wealth and position — vain 
shadows that vanish as soon as you approach them ! 
But even supposing I had never learnt their true value, 
I might still have been happy, for Alfredo would have 
known how to banish all sad thoughts from my mind. 
And what am I now ? Most lonely, most sad ! — so 
lonely and sad that nothing but the moral intoxica- 
tion in which I live saves me from an overwhelming 
despondency ! " 

She no longer cared for Society or its pleasures, but 
she threw herself headlong into them to escape the 
solitude of a house that had none of the sacred soul- 
sustaining influences of a home for her, and thus forgot 
for a time the miseries of her heart. 
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Her relations with her husband were more than 
embarrassing, for she knew what his feelings must now 
be for her, and she felt in her heart that she had ruined 
his happiness as well as her own; yet her tender and 
susceptible nature could not for a moment tolerate the 
idea of passively submitting to an estrangement from 
him who had conferred on her so much kindness, and 
who had loved her so devotedly as to have sacrificed his 
life to her, and, what- was even more to him — ^his position. 
So she was* kind and amiable to him when they met, 
though anything like sympathy between them, or 
pleasure in each other's society, was necessarily for ever 
at an end. 

Lord Belgrave had long ago ceased to love her, and 
in his heart he not only accused her of having blighted 
his life and destroyed his happiness, but also of having 
deprived him of his best, nay, of his only friend — ^for 
though he still saw Alfredo occasionally, after what had 
taken place it was impossible that anything like intimacy 
or brotherly affection should ever be re-established 
between them. 

Consuelo was nothing to him now. The girl he had 
married, thinking she would realise the beau ideal he 
had formed to himself of what a beloved wife should be, 
had never been able to respond to his love, and though 
he no longer suspected her, or feared that she would 
be unfaithful to him, yet he could not even hope that 
she would ever forget her love for Alfredo, which seemed 
to be the only one bright point in her life, and learn to 
care for him. 

Lord Belgrave was too proud even to hope for this. 
He respected his wife because she was his wife and bore 
his name, but he could no longer feel for her or care for 
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her sufficiently to so lower himself in his own estimation 
as to sue for her love. Thus, alike disappointed in the 
ideas of true happiness he had so long nourished in his 
noble heart, and in the woman he had chosen to realise 
them, he returned once more to the pleasures he had so 
despised before, and sought for excitement and forget- 
fulness of the past, if not for happiness in the present, in 
all the dissipations which the world can offer to a man 
in his exalted position. He bought horses and yachts,, 
and spent his days between Newmarket and Cowes, 
and his nights in riotous suppers and dissipations of 
all kinds ; for, alas ! his only friend, whose healthy advice 
he would have taken, was now estranged from him. 

Consuelo no longer felt any jealousy of Laura Ducie. 
Time and subsequent events had taught her that 
Sibyl's hints on that subject had been more than un- 
founded. Miss Ducie still lived at Holm Abbey, and 
whenever she went there, which was only when a large 
party of friends had been invited for a week's shooting 
or hunting, she helped her to do the honours of the place 
and to entertain them, thus saving her no end of worry 
and trouble. She knew that this accomplished young 
lady possessed great influence over her husband, but she 
was not afraid of this influence now that she had learnt 
to appreciate its true character, and it was with disgust 
and vexation that she remembered the imhappy hours- 
Sibyl had occasioned her with her unfounded suspicions. 

It was perhaps for this reason, and perhaps also be- 
cause her own heart told her that she was a dangerous 
woman, and one whom she should in future avoid, that 
she had lately seen but Little of Sibyl, and that their 
intimacy was now at an end. 

Consuelo felt, though she could not explain her 
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reasons^ that the superb Sibyl was a woman more to be 
admired than loved. Her queenly mien and stately 
grace, which at first inspired one with enthusiasm, were 
too repelling to be agreeable after a longer acquaintance, 
and the glittering in her eyes, which at first was so 
fascinating, grew disagreeable after a time, and inspired 
people with more fear than sympathy. When Consuelo 
found that her opinion of Sibyl coincided with that 
which her husband had formed of her from the first, she 
no longer hesitated, but made up her mind to have as 
little to do with her as possible. 

When we take all this into consideration, together 
with the harassing emotions which she had occasioned 
both to Consuelo and her husband during her visit to 
Holm Abbey, it will not be wondered at that, when Mr. 
Jobkin, to their great surprise, made his appearance one 
day at Beauville House, and told them of all his wonder- 
ful adventures, aU their sympathy should have been 
enlisted for him instead of for Sibyl. 

Consuelo recognised him at once, though indeed he 
was so very much altered that Sibyl's idea that no one 
would recognise him was not as ill-founded as one might 
at first have supposed. When she saw him in his present 
miserable condition, and thought of aU he must have 
suffered, her heart bled for him, and she forgot how 
indifferent he had once been to her sorrows, and how 
proudly and scornfully he had behaved to her when she 
was poor and friendless. 

Lord Belgrave had never cared much for him, but 
now, partly to please his wife, partly to break off his 
brother's- marriage with Sibyl, to which he had always 
been greatly opposed, he offered to help him, and to do all 
in his power to prove his identity. 

VOL. Ill, N 
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When he had left them, Consuelo, very much moved 
by his sad story, and very grateful to her husband for 
the kind interest he had taken in her cousin, thanked 
him, expressing herself in warmer terms than she had 
perhaps done for a long time. 

" Yes, we must do something for this poor man. It is 
really noble of you to exert yourself in his favour. 
I always knew you had a kind heart, Bel, but this is 
almost more than I expected from you." 

"But you are quite sure that this man is really 
Jobkin, and not a clever impostor? I must confess 
I knew him so slightly that I could not in conscience 
swear to his identity, as perhaps I shall be asked to do 
one day in a court of law." 

*' Oh, I am quite sure. He is greatly changed, it is 
true ; but he is Jobkin, I am sure of that ! " 

" I suppose he will begin by taking the advice of a 
lawyer, who will put him in the way of getting back his 
property." 

"His property!" and Consuelo shuddered. "It is 
your brother who has it now. Great God ! and he will 
have to give everything up ! " 

" So much the better if he has to give up his wife at 
the same time." 

"You do not like Sibyl!" 

" I never did ; and now that Edwin is at last married 
to her, I think he too has begun to see through her. I 
consider her a most dangerous woman to have in one's 
family." 

"Then even for your brothers sake I am glad my 
poor cousin has returned. I wonder if he will have 
much difficulty in proving his identity ? " 

" I fear he will ; for, as he told us himself, his memory 
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has greatly suffered from his long illness in Canada, and 
even he begins himself to fear that there are many 
persons whom he will be expected to recognise, and many 
events that he will be expected to remember, of whidi 
he will not have the slightest recollection. However, I 
will do my very best to help him." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you, Bel ! I shaU be for ever 
grateful to you ; for he is my cousin, you know, although 
we have seen so very little of each other. With your 
great influence to back him, I am sure he will succeed in 
establishing his claim." 

" The first thing is to see Sibyl and my brother ; if 
they recognise him, of course there will be no occasion for 
a trial. I wonder what she will do ? He has seen her, 
he told us, but although she was greatly upset at his 
appearance, it seems she refused to acknowledge him as 
her husband. This very morning I shall see her, and one 
look at her face will tell me if she has recognised him or 
not. Ah, Edwin ! " he muttered, as he left the room, " it 
is for you that I do this, though perhaps you will not 
thank me for it at first ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SIBYL'S SECOND LOVE. 
* (Not hy Mu8 KavanagK) 

" I ALWAYS disliked that man^ but now I hate him," were 
Sibyl's first words when Lord Belgrave left her house a 
few hours later. He had come to inform her of his inter- 
view with Jobkin, and in spite of all she had done and 
said to persuade him that the man he had seen was only 
a vile impostor, she was certain that he had gone away 
not only as fully convinced of his identity as he was 
when he came, but that he was also aware now that she 
herself, in spite of all her "protestations, believed him to 
be her husband. 

She had never liked Lord Belgrave. ffis cold haughty 
manners had often irritated her passionate nature, and 
she could not easily forget that, after having once almost 
confessed that he loved her, he had been able to rise 
superior to that love, which is perhaps an offence which 
few women are able to forgive. 

He had subsequently married Consuelo, whom she 
hated and envied, both because she had married Lord Bel- 
grave, and had thus obtained the position and the wealth 
that she had at one time so longed for, and also because 
she felt that Alfredo — the man she now loved with all her 
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heart — still regarded her with admiring eyes, and could 
not succeed in banishing her image from his heart. 

" Yes, I always disliked, and now I hate him ! " she 
exclaimed, as soon as she was alone. " I hate him and 
he hates me. If I do not destroy him he will destroy 
me ! He is determined that I shaJl give up his brother ; 
ungrateftd man, after all I have done for Edwin ! He 
was always against my marrying him. I suppose as he 
did not marry me, he did not like his brother to do it. 
But we shall see — we shall see who will be the victor. 
It is true that just now he holds the best cards, and 
the game seems to be in his hands, but he little knows 
with whom he has to deal. I shall stake everything — 
yes, everything — to outwit him, and we shall see who 
will have the best of it ! *' 

Sibyl was in the drawing-room of her house in 
Grosvenor Square — that same house which Mr. Jobkin 
had taken by the advice of Mrs. Boston Gilbert, and 
which he had left to her in his will. She was sitting by 
the window in the same low arm-chair in which Lord 
Belgrave had left her, motionless, and apparently uncon- 
scious ; yet her mind was busy, for she felt that the great 
crisis of her life had come at last. 

She held in her hand the dice that were to decide her 
destiny, and she knew that whatever that last throw 
chanced to be she would have to stand by it for ever. 
Each one in his journey through the world comes to a 
place where two roads meet, and on his turning to the 
right or to the left depends the whole course of his life, 
the safety of its end. Sibyl had arrived at this turning- 
point, and she knew that the first step she took would 
decide her fate. She was not a woman to be afraid of 
anything, yet the consciousness of this appalled her. 
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She could flatter herself with no more illusions, and she 
WBS not one of those weak or wilfully blind people who 
can shut their eyes and let fate decide for them. With a 
clear head and an almost superhuman coolness, she could 
weigh every side of the question, and sum up the dangers 
to be encountered on either side ; yet, cool as she usually 
was, she would gladly have given anything at that 
moment for some one else to decide for her. 

For one moment she thought of her husband. She 
would seek him, confess everything to him, beg him to 
protect her, and abide by his decision. But her reason, 
as well as her heart, told her that Edwin, of all men, was 
the least calculated either to protect, advise, or guide 
her through such a crisis. Until that day she had not 
realised how very unsuited he was to her as a husband. 
Why had she married him ? Ah, why ? No, he was the 
very last man whose advice she would take ; and yet, he 
was the only one of whom she had a right to ask it. She 
loved him no longer, and she was fully aware that he also 
no longer cared for her ; yet, was he to count for nothing in 
this nicely-adjusted balance of fair and false, profit and 
loss, right and wrong, ambition and revenge, love and 
hatred ? She had been false ; yes, it was no use trying 
to excuse herself now — she would call things by their 
right name. She had been false to her love, she who 
had sacrificed so much for that love ! She loved another 
now, and that other loved her ! 

She loved Alfredo, and she felt that he alone could 
save her from her enemies, save her from the horrible 
fate that awaited her. He was a strong-minded man, a 
man with a powerful will and a clear head, who possessed 
both the will and the power to guide and direct her. 
She would throw herself into his arms, and beg of him to 
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help her ; yet the memory of the love she had once felt for 
Edwin was still fresh in her mind. He was her husband, 
she bore his name, and her honour was his honour. She 
did not love him now, yet she had not so far for- 
gotten herself as to be able to forget what she owed to 
him, and what she owed to the illustrious name he had 
given her. 

For a long time she remained there lost in deep 
thought, unable to arrive at any conclusion ; but just at 
that moment, while she was planning Lord Belgrave's 
destruction, and making up her mind as to the course 
she should take now that such a powerful and influential 
man as the Marquis had espoused her first husband's 
cause, Alfredo Villafranca was announced. 

As if by enchantment, she forgot at once all her 
troubles, and, running to meet him, threw herself into his 
arms. 

Sibyl had never loved as she loved now; perhaps 
because she had never before had such a noble object 
for her passion. She did not pause to analyse the reason 
for this great love, but she knew that what she felt for 
him was a passion infinitely stronger than any she had 
ever felt before. 

It is very difficult, not to say impossible, to define 
love ; no doubt because the feelings it inspires are hardly 
ever the same in two instances; but if, as a great 
philosopher tells us, it is for the mind a desire to rule, for 
the soul a desire to be loved, and for the body a desire to 
possess what we love, then Sibyl at last experienced the 
true essence of love. 

She loved Alfredo with all her heart and soul, and 
even the thought that he did not respond to her love, 
which must naturally have often troubled her, hardly 
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seemed to cool her affection; perhaps it was because, 
as Lord Byron said — 

" In her first passion woman loves her lover. 
In all her others what she loves is love ; " 

or because we are all happier in the passion we feel 
than in that which we inspire, and derive greater enjoy- 
ments from it. I can hardly decide this ; aU I can say is 
that Sibyl did not trouble herself much about his love 
for her ; she was convinced of her own love for him, and 
as the chief pleasure of love is in loving, she felt com- 
pletely happy, and consequently all other things were 
necessarily subservient to that happiness. 

Alfredo could not help being attracted towards SibyL 
Her wondrous beauty, her matchless charm, and per- 
haps, too, the undisguised admiration she expressed for 
himself in both words and looks, drew him towards her ; 
yet his wish to be near her was felt by him more as 
coercion than as a longing to which the whole being 
consents. 

He was fully aware of her passionate nature, and 
this — which might have frightened, even disgusted, him 
at any other time — only added a new charm to his inter- 
course with her ; for he longed to forget Consuelo, whom 
he still loved in spite of himself, and, as I have said 
before, he knew full well that the only remedy for one 
love is another. So he liked to see her, talk with 
her, listen to her warm passionate words, and fondly 
imagine that he was in love with her and had forgotten 
the woman who had jilted him, and who could now 
nevei? be his. 

But on this occasion Sibyl's love got the better of 
her reason, and he felt, as perhaps he had never felt 
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before, how wicked and criminal this love was, and how 
unworthy both of her and of himself. Words failed him 
with which to reply to her fond professions, and his 
surprised look might have told her that what she had 
until that day mistaken for love was but a strong feeling 
of admiration, only made passionate by his own state of 
vexation and despair. 

" Oh, Alfredo ! " she cried, throwing herself into his 
arms, ** I am so glad you have come ; you do not know 
how I have longed for you ; I have been so wretched ! so 
miserable ! But now I feel once more that I am the 
happiest woman on earth, for I possess your love ! " 

Alfredo clasped her in his arms. " Oh, Sibyl ! " he 
said, pressing his lips to hers, " I do love you ! " 

" Ah ! I could listen to you for ever, yet the time for 
protestations is past ; we must act now. Alfredo, dearest 
Alfredo, I want you to advise me. You are a brave 
man, a man of courage, both physically and morally, and 
I feel that whatever you advise me to do will be right. 
K you were surrounded on all sides by armed enemies, 
and you stood alone and unarmed, would you be ashamed 
to fly from them — to nm away ? " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Ask me no questions, but for the love you bear me 
answer me this — would it not be better to fly than to 
perish ignominiously at their feet ? " 

" I have never known fear, yet I suppose that if one 
were unarmed, and, as you say, surrounded on all sides 
by mortal foes, it could hardly be thought cowardly to 
run away." 

" Alfredo," she then said, fixing her large black eyes 
on his, " I am just in such a position. I am unarmed. 
I am surrounded by foes — ^by mortal foes. I am brave 
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enough. I, too, have never known fear, and I am not 
afiraid even now; yet I am but a woman after alL 
Would it not therefore be better for me to retreat while 
it is time than to offer battle and be defeated ? " 

" In the name of Heaven, what do you mean ? " 

" Can you not understand me, Alfredo ? Can you 
not understand that I am ready to fly with you ? " 

" Fly with me ! " 

"Yes, I cannot bear this sort of life any longer. 
I can no longer continue to deceive myself and others. 
I must quit the world. I am not a woman to join a 
sisterhood, as my sister Geraldine has done ; besides, she 
only did it because the man she loved proved false to 
her. I love you and you love me, therefore it is you 
who must take me away from the world." 

Alfredo stood opposite to her, and she noticed that 
he turned white to his very lips, and that those lips 
quivered. 

" But, Sibyl ! think of the consequences that would 
follow such a step ! What would the world say ? and 
what would your husband think ! " 

" The world ! I owe nothing to the world — nothing 
but vexation of spirit and trouble of mind. I care not 
what the world says, but, believe me, after a time it will 
take my part." 

" Your part ? " 

" Yes ! Even the world will end by pitying me. It 
must be the husband's fault when his wife runs away 
from him." 

" In all cases ? " 

"Yes, in all; the world does not stop to consider; 
public opinion always gives its sympathies to the 
woman. Oh, I know the world only too weU ! " 
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" Your world, not the world." 

"I only know one, and in that world when a 
woman leaves her husband's house it is the husband 
who is invariably blamed. The woman may be pitied, 
abused, but she always finds champions, and every 
excuse is made for her. You have only to read the 
most popular novels of the day, or go to the theatres 
and see the latest pieces, to convince you of this fact. 
The other day, when I was in Paris, I saw that play at 
the Fran§ais which has created such a sensation all over 
the world, I mean Dumas's last, 'LEtrangere! Well, 
there a woman, after she is married, finds out that she 
is in love with a man who is not her husband, and 
although the husband is a Duke and as good and noble 
a man as can well be, and the lover is only a penniless 
selfish fellow, everybody sympathises with him, and when 
at last the poor husband is killed every one is delighted, 
and I assure you the public applauded it greatly." 

" Are these the morals of your world ? " 

" I do not know if it be moral or not ; I only tell you 
of what takes place everywhere around me." 

Then your world shall never be my world ! " 
That is why I ask you to leave it, to fly from it 
with me, for I, too, am heartily tired of ii K one cannot 
see through the veil Society forces one to wear, it is 
better far to put it aside altogether." 

"Great God! are these the lessons we are taught 
nowadays? — and can you, Sibyl, deem this right and 
proper ? " 

" I do not know, I do not care, if it be right or 
wrong ; I only know what the world thinks, and I only 
tell you this to show you that all its sympathies will be 
for us if we nm away." 
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" The world may say what it likes, but I, Sibyl, shall 
never think anything to be right that my conscience 
tells me is wrong. Are you not afraid of your con- 
science ? " 

"Those who have done with hope have done with 
fear." 

" Great God ! — and you expect me to love you ? " 

" But you do love me ! Oh, Alfredo, you do love me ! 
I know you do. You could not be insensible to the 
great love I have for you." 

" You love me ? " 

" Ah ! better than my life ! " 

" You said the same once to another, and not so long 
ago, either. You loved him, and he loved you, and you 
were married, and now — ^now you have forgotten him, 
and are ready to dishonour his name and render him 
miserable for life ! Ah, Sibyl ! " He grew ghastly pale 
as he said this, and each syllable came distinctly and 
clearly from his pale lips with a withering emphasis of 
scorn. 

" Edwin ! I do not love him ! " 

" Yet you loved him once ! " 

" No, I never did ; it was not true love that I felt for 
him, though once I thought it was. I liked him better 
than I did any other man at the time, and that is why I 
married him. I did not know you then — ^that is to say, 
I did not know you as I know you now. Ah, Alfredo ! 
if I had only known what you really were when I 
first met you, how very difierent my lot would have 
been ! " 

" You think so now, but you forget that you were then 
in love with Lord Edwin ; and, besides, you would never 
have consented to marry a poor unknown foreigner 
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like me — ^you, who threw Twm over to marry a richer 



man.' 
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That ought to prove to you that I never loved 
Edwin ; had I loved him as I love you, do you think I 
could have married another ? Ah no, Alfredo ! I would 
have sacrificed everything for you then, as I am ready to 
sacrifice it now. It has been my misfortune, not my 
fault, that I did not learn to love you sooner ; and had 
you not opened your heart to me that day at Holm 
Abbey, and taught me to appreciate and admire you, I 
perhaps should not love you now." 

"Yet you accepted Lord Edwin's hand that very 
afternoon ! " 

" Ah, forgive me 1 I was half mad at the time — I was 
piqued — jealous; I hardly knew what I was about. 
Edwin had loved me for so many years ; he had been so 
faithful to me I felt almost bound to accept him. Besides, 
you loved Consuelo then, and the thought never entered 
my head that you would forget her, you seemed so 
devoted to her at that time." 

'' Still, you married another." 

" Ah, remember that Edwin had loved me before I 
married Jobkin, that he had waited for me several years, 
that I was almost engaged to him " 

" Before your first husband's death ? " 

" Oh, no, no ; but let us not speak of either of them. I 
owed Edwin something for his constancy and fidelity to 
me. I have married him, my debt to him is more than 
paid, so I may now forget him." 

" Poor man ! " 

" You pity him ? Pity me rather. I need your pity 
more than he does. But you wiU take me away from 
him — away from this world I hate — away, far away ! " 
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" Sibyl ! " 

" Yes ; to that country of yours, where the days are 
brighter, the nights sweeter ; and where all is beautiful, 
and noble, and fair. Away from Society and all its horrible 
temptations, we two might be so happy together! We 
can live on that estate left to you by your aunt, of which 
you have so often talked to me, 'the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,' as the poet says. Do you remember 
the lovely dreams you entertained once, and which you 
confided to me at Holm, of how you would spend your 
time in that sequestered vale with the woman you loved, 
and how happy you intended to be, and how very happy 
you would make her ? " 

Alfredo shuddered, for he remembered that in that 
dream in which he had so fondly indulged, Consuelo was 
to have been the one who was to realise it — ^Consuelo, who 
was so different in every respect to this woman — Con- 
suelo, whom he loved with all his soul ; and the mere 
idea of Sibyl taking her place seemed to him still 
almost a profanation. 

"No, Sibyl," he said, rising, "that dream is over now; 
I am at last awakened to the realities of life ; that sort 
of happiness will never be realised by me." 

"Ah! you still love Consuelo!" she cried with rage, 
while her large black eyes flashed with indignation. 

" No, Sibyl, I love you." 

" You do not. If you loved me, Alfredo — if you loved 
me half as well as I love you — ^you would save me from 
my enemies." 

" Your enemies ! " 

" Yes, I am surrounded by them on all sides — every- 
body is plotting against me. Ah, if you knew, if you 
only knew ! " 
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" My poor Sibyl ! you are excited, you are ill; com- 
pose yourself, try and compose yourself. Who are your 
enemies, tell me ? " 
Oh, never." 

Your husband ? No, Sibyl, he still loves you too well 
to wish you any harm. Believe me, your enemies exist 
only in your own imagination." 

" No, they are real. At this very moment there are 
people plotting against me who have sworn my destruc- 
tion. Believe me, if you do not save me from them, and 
firom myself, the most horrible events will take place." 

'' You are raving ! — save you from yourself ? " 

" Alfredo, you do not know me, you do not know me. 
I am myself perhaps my greatest enemy. I see it all 
now ; I see the dark, miserable, bloody, horrible future 
before me ! I am still myself to-day, and know what is 
best; to-morrow it may be too late. Alfredo, remember I 
am placed in such a position that I can stop short of 
nothing — ^perhaps the honour, nay, even the life, of yoiu* 
dearest friend may be endangered ! " 

" Sibyl, let me advise you to retire to your room — to 
lie down — ^to see a doctor ; you are delirious, you frighten 
me with your words." 

" Ah, I frighten myself even more with my 
thoughts ! " 

" You confess yourself that you are raving." 

" No, I am not raving ; I am quite myself. I never 
was so self-possessed in my life. If you love me, Alfredo, 
save me — save me from my enemies, save me from 
myself ! " 

" How ? " 

" By taking me away from England ; this very night 
ought to see us across the Channel" 
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" You forget yourself." 

"Would that I could!" 

" People will hate you, despise you." 

"They can hardly hate or despise me more than I 
hate and despise myself! " 

"You are ilL My presence only makes you worse ; I 
will leave you. I shall inquire every day jfrom your 
servants how you are, but I dare not see you again until 
you are quite recovered ; " and he took up his hat and 
prepared to go. 

" And you will leave me thus ? " she shrieked in 
despairing accents. " You abandon me in this my hour 
of trial?" 

" I shall return to you as soon as you have recovered 
your senses." 

And without saying another word he hurried away 
from her, leaving her alone with the miserable conscious- 
ness of having made a fool of herself in vain. 

When she saw him leave the room, and heard the 
door close behind him, she knew that he had passed 
for ever out of her life, and feeling a sense of supreme 
desolation coming over her, she threw herself on a so&, 
and for several hours lay there as if dead. 

Gradually the light of day disappeared; that long 
summer evening melted into darkness ; and as the shades 
of night were closing over the sky, she felt that clouds of 
evil and of despair were gathering over her head, and 
that henceforward darkness alone remained for her, and 
that only the dreariest paths of life were now left open 
to her. 

At times people are apt to doubt even of the existence 
of good, because all has become dark and desolate ; we 
wonder whether the light and happiness we remember 
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was not a mere fantasy of our own imagination ; we 
wonder if we really remember it, or if we only think we 
do. When it comes to this — ah ! and it does sometimes — 
we are but one step away from hell! 

Sibyl was in this condition. Stunned and stupefied, 
she remained staring at the door through which Alfredo 
had disappeared, like one in a trance. Yet a mere trifle 
is at such a crisis enough to restore the brain to its 
balance ; a familiar sound, a homely duty, awakens every 
nerve and fibre of our nature, and calls us, like Lady 
Macbeth's fatal bell, to heaven or to hell. 

When the footman came in with the lamp, she arose, 
but she arosuB a changed woman. Her mind was at last 
made up ; she would hesitate no longer ; the future lay 
before her sunless and cheerless, but she would conquer 
it. She had not yet decided what coiu'se she would take ; 
but on one point she was at last decided, and that was, that 
she would shrink from nothing to gain her own purpose. 

" Ah," she said, pushing her hair from oS her brow, 
" you may climb high if you determine that nothing shall 
have power to make you giddy or faint-hearted, and 
now, that I have conquered my love and my feelings, 
nothing can deter me." 

She cast one long glance at the portrait of her first 
husband, which hung on the wall opposite to her, a 
glance full of hatred and scorn. " You are cunning and 
clever, and the other one is even more cunning and more 
clever, but I shall outwit you both yet," she said. 

She then walked to the window and looked upon 
the deserted Square. " There is a ball to-night at Pres- 
ton House," she muttered. " I must go — the Belgraves will 
be there; I must show him how little I allow myself to 
be moved by his threats. I think the Duchess of North- 
yoL. III. 
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land likes me ; it is wise to keep on good terms with her ; 
though if the worst were to come, of course she would 
sympathise with the Marquis more than with me. Ah, 
if I were Marchioness of Belgrave ! If I had married 
the eldest, brother instead of Edwin ! Bah ! I hate him — 
I always hated him! — but if I were Marchioness of 
Belon^ave, who would dare to stand ao:ainst me ? — ^and I 
might be that yet !....! might ; stranger things have 
come to pass. Fortunately that pale-faced wife of his 
hss no children. I sometimes think Providence watches 
over me, or perhaps some other power, equally powerful, if 
not so generally invoked. But I have the courage to 
invoke it — yes ! I shall not tremble and waver, like a 
feeble foolish woman, before my fate. I will be Mar- 
chioness of Belgrave, or I will perish in the attempt ; but 
I will never, never again be Mrs. Jobkin 1 " And her fiill 
red lips quivered as she pronounced that hated name. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

BY NO FAULT OF THEIR OWN. 
{Not hy Miss Tel/er,) 

That night's ball at Preston House was a very grand 
affair indeei It was given in honour of a Russian 
Grand-Duke, and the stately staircase and magnificent 
saloons of that princely mansion were already crowded 
with people when Lady Edwin made her appearance a 
few hours later. 

Bright entrancing strains of music issued from the 
ball-room, and it was to this more than gorgeous apai-t- 
ment that she directed her steps. 

In the centre of that spacious saloon stood the fair 
hostess, the graceful and amiable Duchess of Northland, 
who seemed quite as much in her element doing the 
honours of her London house, as she had done in her 
ancestral castle in the Highlands. She stood beside the 
Princess of Wales, who, with several other members of 
the Royal family, had honoured the ball with her 
august presence. Near them were grouped the most 
distinguished of the guests, and amongst these, standing 
close to the Royal circle, SibyFs piercing eyes at once 
detected Lady Belgrave, attired in a beautiful ball-dress 
of silver tulle, sparkling all over with precious stones, 
and looking as lovely as she always did. 
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She could not take her eyes off her ; those wondrous 
diamonds, which shone upon her neck and brow, seemed 
to possess an attraction for her that night greater than 
they had ever done before. Taking up her station be- 
hind a large gilt candelabra, which almost concealed her, 
she was able to remain near the Royal circle for upwards 
of an hour, watching every movement and every smile of 
her hated rival, without attracting m]ich notice herself. 

" She looks queenly indeed, to-night," she was forced 
to confess, " I do not think I have ever seen her look so 
well, yet I am sure she is anything but happy. Her eyes 
are not so bright as they used to be, her smile is sadder, 
and her cheeks are pale ; she looks around her with an 
uneasy and anxious expression, as if searching amidst 
the gay crowd that surrounds her for a sympathetic face. 
The people near look at her with contemptuous eyes ; 
some gentlemen approach her now and then, and speak to 
her ; but the greater part of these grand ladies look as if 
they would fain keep aloof from her. I am sure she is 
very much disliked — she is too beautiful ever to be 
popular in London Society. Of course, they are obliged 
to invite her everywhere, and keep well with her, but I 
am sure the least of these proud dames thinks she is doing 
her an honour when she condescends to speak to her. I 
wonder how they would receive me, were I in her place ? 
I suppose they would hate and envy me just as much, 
but I think I could make my way in the world better 
than she does ; at all events they could never accuse Tne 
of being a parvenue ! Ah, were I indeed Marchioness of 
Belgrave, I would soon make them treat me with proper 
respect." 

Several of the people standing near her seemed also 
very much taken up with the young Marchioness. 
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" How lovely Lady Belgrave looks to-night ! " said one 
young lady. 

" Yes, she is very pretty," replied the gentleman with 
whom she had evidently just been dancing. 

" She must be very happy," continued the young lady. 

" They say she is not ; but here is your chaperon ; I 
must leave you now, as I see Lady Mary Wood is looking 
daggers at me, for our waltz has just begun." 

" By Jove ! what a blaze of diamonds ! " said another 
man just behind her. "I thought Lady Belgrave had 
lost all her jewels." 

" Oh no," exclaimed a malicious old lady who stood 
near him, " only a few — ^those she did not yrant, don't you 
know." 

The gentleman laughed. "You are very wicked. 
Lady Tottenham ; but, don't you know, I hear she will 
soon have to part with the whole lot of them." 

"How?" 

"Why, don't you know, they say Lord Belgrave is 
almost ruined." 

" Ruined ! — ^Lord Belgrave ruined ! I thought he was 
immensely rich." 

" Well, so he was, but he has lost a great deal lately. 
I always said he would come to ruin ; a man who knows 
nothing about horses should not go in for horse-racing." 

" Yet it was one of his horses that won the ' Two 
Thousand ' this year." 

" It is not always the horses that win that bring the 
most money to their owners, and it is not always they 
who can spell the best that gain the prizes at spelling- 
bees," the gentleman answered, with a malicious smile. 

" Well, I suppose these are secrets of the turf, which 
a lady had better ignore." 
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" It is not every woman who would say thcU; there is 
Lady Bury, for instance, who prides herself on knowing 
everything that goes on at Newmarket." 

" I thought the City was her forte,** 

" Well, the City too ; yet I do not think she makes 
more money by one than she does by the other, in spite 
of all her deep calculations." 

" There are so many sharpers in the world that, some- 
how or other, one always ends by falling a prey to them," 
remarked another man, who had been listening to 
their conversation. 

"So Lord Belgrave has gone to the dogs at last!" 
Sibyl heard another man say, who was talking to a 
group of men near her. 

" Yes ; but it was to be expected. I hear his estates 
are every one of them mortgaged." 

" And he was one of the richest men in England 1 " 

" Yes — before he married." 

" Why, Erroll, do you mean to hint that it is his wife 
who has ruined him ? " 

" I mean only what I say ; yet I dare say she has 
helped him to get through his money, like a good wife." 

" She spends fabulous sums every year ; and gambles, 
too, I hear." 

"I suppose, having eaten nothing but black bread 
and onions, and worn only print dresses and imitation- 
lace mantiUas, and never having slept in anything beti^r 
than a garret in her youth, it is only natural that nothing 
should be good enough for her now. These sort of women 
always manage to spend the most money." 

" Poor Belgrave ! " 

" You pity him ! I make it a rule never to pity a 
man when he has once made a fool of himself." 
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" How will it all end, I wonder ? " 

" Why, I suppose he will have to break the entail, 
and sell the estates." 

" His brother will never consent." 

" He'll be forced to do it — I really don't see what else 
they can do." 

"It is awful to think that our old aristocracy is 
coming to this." 

" One hears of nothing but failures nowadays. Who 
would ever have thought, a few years ago, that the 
Marquis of Belgrave would have been a ruined man. I 
wonder if all our grand old English families will come 
to this. There is Lord Twickenham, too, I am told he 
has quite gone to the bow-wows." 

" As for Charlie Twickenham, he has always been in 
the hands of the Jews; but, fortunately, his mother is 
rich enough, and she is not a woman to go and throw 
away her money." 

" How funny it was of her to let her London house 
last season." 

" Why, I suppose as Mr. Fetherstone is no longer in 
office, and has no more daughters to marry, she considered 
a town house a useless expense; besides, she has her 
villa at Twickenham — that is almost a town house." 

"I saw Charlie Twickenham at Green's last night. 
Poor fellow ! he looks twenty years older that he did last 
season." 

" Fortimately for him, he has at least got rid of his 

wife." 

"She has gone over to Rome, has she not, and 
entered a convent ? " 

*' Something of that sort, I believe. We seem to have 
lost sight of her altogether." 
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" Well, she is not much of a loss, biit I am sure we 
shall miss Lady Belgrave, when she in her turn dis- 
appears—she is as good as a chandelier in a ball-room ! " 

" I rather like her ; she amuses me, don't you know ; 
she says such funny things at times. I shall certainly 
miss her when she goes, and the parties at Beauville 
House are quite a godsend nowadays." 

"And these are the men who call themselves their 
best friends!" Sibyl thought, as she heard these 
different snatches of conversation. " Ah, there is no real 
friendship, no real love in the world — even Alfredo 
seems to be no better than the rest." As she said this 
to herself, her eyes again wandered in the direction of 
Consuelo. " I wonder what she would do," she thought, 
" she, whom he still considers perfection — I wonder what 
she would do if she were in my position. Would she 
quit the arms of a lover to fly back again to those of a 
hated husband, whom she had long thought dead ? Ah, 
no ! not if that husband were Mr. Jobkin ! Even she — 
though she may be perfection itself, as Alfredo says she 
is — even she could not do that" 

Looking in another direction, she saw her husband 
standing at the other end of the ball-room talking to a 
group of ladies. 

"Ah, Edwin, Edwin!" she exclaimed. "Why did 
heaven make you so fascinating? I wish I had never 
married you, for I am convinced now that what I felt 
for you could never have been love ; and he is talking to 
Juliet Standish, but I am not jealous now — I wish I had 
never been jealous. She is just the sort of woman he 
should have married — a gentle sweet maiden, all smiles 
and blushes, who would have considered his graceful 
manners and pretty face the supreme ideal of manly 
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perfection till the end of her days. I was a fool to think 
that he could ever be all in all to a woman like me ! " 

Sibyl was not mistaken ; Lord Edwin was talking to 
Lady Juliet Standish. 

He had been dining that evening at his dub with some 
fnends of his, and had remained there playing loo until 
it was time to come to Preston House, so that he had not 
seen his wife the whole of the evening, which did not 
trouble him much, for Sibyl was too exacting and wilful 
a wife to render much of her society agreeable in a 
general way. 

He still thought Sibyl the handsomest woman he 
knew, but the want of that yielding softness which is 
after all a woman's greatest and most lasting charm 
caused him oftener than was good for his happiness to 
regret having married her. Men like Lord Edwin love 
most what they can protect, and the haughty beauty who 
humbles while she conquers little guesses how a man's 
rude heart warms to the gentler suppliant who clings 
to him and trusts m him, and looks up to him for protec- 
tion. Perhaps this was the reason why, in spite of her 
wondrous charms, stately figure, and natural talents to 
please, she had received less admiration and fewer atten- 
tions while a young lady than she had thought were her 
due. Edwin had been fascinated by her beauty, and his 
heart had been warmed towards her by the love which 
he believed she entertained for him ; the many difficulties 
which had stood in the way of their happiness, and which 
had severed them for so long, had only increased his 
desire to possess her ; and after her first husband's death 
he had renewed his suit, and married her. Yet Sibyl 
was a woman — as his brother, wiser than himself, had 
rightly described her — ^whom no one could help admiring. 
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yet whom it would be very difficult to love ; and Edwin 
had discovered shortly after his marriage that what he 
felt for her was not really true love. But it was too late 
now — the die was cast, and whether he liked it or not he 
was henceforward forced to put up with her. 

Instinctively, and almost in spite of himself, he now 
often sought Juliet's society; and every moment he 
passed near her made him regret more and more that 
he had not married her instead of SibyL Yet he knew 
how dangerous these meetings were, both for his happi- 
ness and hers, and he had often made up his mind to 
shun her society for the future ; but this was easier said 
than done. That very night at Preston House, where he 
was sure she would be, he had decided not to go near her; 
yet no sooner had he entered the ball-room than his eyes 
caught sight of her graceful little figure, and, forgetting 
all his good intentions, he found himself a moment after- 
wards sitting next to her. 

They were not alone, however; her mother, Lady 
Cowes, was with her, and the lovely Idalia, now the 
Princess Paloma, who had been dancing with young Hope- 
stone, and with whom Juliet had lately established a 
great intimacy, had come to sit by her. 

The conversation was, of course, general, yet Edwin 
felt that every word that the sweet girl uttered, every 
look that she cast around her, every smile that appeared 
on her pretty dimpled mouth, was meant for him, and 
for him alone. 

Juliet had quite recovered now from her late illness, 
and the short hair which alone remained as a trace of it 
seemed only to render her more interesting. 

Everything that art could do to render her beautiful 
had been accomplished by that wonderful Worth. Her 
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ball-dress of ivory-coloured faille, so gracefully draped 
about her, with its rich chenille embroidery in brown, and 
the handsome wreath of variegated china asters which 
twined round her little waist and fell over her ample 
train, mingling with its many folds, was simply per- 
fection. And as Edwin sat beside her, the folds of her 
skirt falling over his knees, he could not help thinking 
how very lovely she looked, and he longed to dasp her 
then and there to his heart. 

At the moment we approach them it was the hand- 
some Italian Princess who was speaking. " So, according 
to you, Mr. Hopestone, Lady San-Martin and Sir 
Reginald are at last going to be divorced ? " 

" Oh dear me no, " that young man answered, while 
Lord Edwin leant back upon the ottoman and closed his 
eyes and smiled, as was his custom when he felt supremely 
happy. " Oh dear me no. Princess ; I do not believe that 
for a moment." 

"Has anything happened lately to poor dear Lady 
San-Martin then ? " said the Countess, taking part for the 
first time in the conversation. 

"Why, Lady Cowes, you do not mean to say that 
you have not heard our latest scandal ? I thought it had 
already gone the roimd of London." 

" About Lady San-Martin ? No, I have heard nothing 
about her except what she says herself — but then I never 
seem to hear anything. Why, I only learnt about Lady 
Constance Hopeless's sad affair two days ago, when people 
seemed to have known all about it for months ; but do 
tell me. Princess, what you have heard about my poor 
friend Lady San-Martin." 

" I suppose you know that her husband has been living 
for several years past with that horrible woman, Lady 
Audley, whose husband died the other day." 
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" Oh yes, I know that ; the poor creature takes very 
good care to inform every one of the fact. She actually 
told me the whole story the first time I met her." 

"Very likely," the Princess answered laughing; "and 
the funniest part is that she will insist that Sir Reginald 
only admires Lady Audley because she happens to be so 
much like herself! But you must hear what took place 
the other day. Mr. Hopestone, here, who seems to know 
all the particulars by heart, will tell you." 

Mr. Hopestone, who of course was dying to tell his 
highly-improved version of the story, cast a look of thanks 
upon the charming Idalia, and tried hard to look as modest 
as possible. " Well, you see," he began, " I had it from 
my uncle, Sir Ronald — Sir Ronald Forsinard, don't you 
know. I think you know him. Princess — ^yes; did I 
not have the pleasure of meeting you once at his castle 
at Broila ? " 

Edwin shuddered as he heard that name, which 
brought back to his mind events which he would fain have 
forgotten. 

"That funny place, all towers and minarets painted 
red and yellow, with gilt cannons at the top!" Idalia 
exclaimed laughing. "Oh yes, I remember him quite 
well now ; we went over to his castle one day with the 
Northlands." 

"Well," Mr. Hopestone proceeded, "I had the story 
from my uncle, who had it from a friend who happened 
to be coming out of a morning performance at the Hay- 
market at the time, and saw the whole thing." 

" Oh — do tell us what happened, I am all curiosity to 
hear it," said Lady Cowes, coming close to them. 

"Well, it seems that Lady San-Martin — 'poor dear 
Lady San-Martin,' as you call her, Countess — ^had gone to 
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the Co-operative Stores at the Haymarket, to make some 
purchases." 

" Oh, we don't want to know what she bought there ! " 
exclaimed the Princess, " but go on — ^to the point, to the 
point, if you please." 

"You are very impatient. Princess, and won't let a 
fellow tell a story in his own way." 

"You see, I have unfortunately heard it so often 
already ; but, never mind, I am sure we can all trust you 
to make the best of it in the shortest possible time, 
Mr. Hopestone." 

" Well, it seems that coming out of the Stores, Lady 
San-Martin met Lady Audley, who was stepping out of 
her carriage — Sir Keginald's carriage, of course. Lady 
San-Martin could not contain herself when she saw this, 
but flew into a rage, and after abusing her like a pick- 
pocket, pulled off her bonnet, and trampled upon it." 

"Goodness gracious! And what did Lady Audley 
do?" 

"What could she do? She screamed and shrieked, 
and, when the men rushed out of the shop to separate 
them, cried to them to take the little vixen away, which 
only made Lady San-Martin more furious." 

" And your friend saw all this ? " 

" Oh yes ; every one in the place saw it, for the people 
were coming out of a morning performance at the theatre 
next door, and a crowd was instantly collected around 
them." 

" I wish I had seen them ! Why, it must have been 
as good as the quarrel-scene in * Madame Angot ' ! " 

" And how did it all end ? " asked Lady Cowes, who, 
as Mr. Hopestone remarked, hardly seemed to give much 
credence to the story. 
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" Lady Audley was furious ; she said that she could 
not put up with such an insuli And so was Sir Reginald, 
who sent his lawyer the next day to his wife, asking her 
to write a formal retractation of the rude words she had 
used to Lady Audley, and begging her Ladyship to excuse 
her hasty and scandalous conduct." 

"And did Lady San-Martin send the apology ? " 

*' Of course, she was obliged to, for her cruel husband 
actually threatened to withdraw the yearly allowance 
he makes her if she refused to do it." 

" Poor woman ! She certainly was in the wrong that 
time, but her behaviour, unladylike as it was, according 
to your account, was most excusable. I wonder she does 
not divorce him." 

"I assure you. Lady Cowes, that the whole thing 
happened just as I have told you. But, believe me. Lady 
San-Martin is too wise a woman to divorce her husband 
and become once more plain Miss Smith, and be obliged 
to go out again as governess to earn her livelihood, as 
she did before she married him. She'll put up vnth any- 
thing, I'll warrant, rather than do that." 

" And she sent an apology ? " 

" Yes, and in it she stated that as she was coming out 
of the Co-operative Stores her parasol caught accidentally 
in Lady Audley's bonnet and pulled it off, and that in 
the excitement of the moment she feared she had been 
rather rude to that Lady, whom she now begged would 
forgive her." 

The Princess and Lady Cowes laughed a good deal. 
" And so, after all, they won't be divorced ! " said the 
former still laughing. 

'' No, but we cannot complain, for there are seven 
divorces coming on just now, any one of which, I am 
sure, will afford us enough talk for a whole season." 
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This was said by Mr. Percy Ferrers, who had lately 
joined the party, and had heard Mr. Hopestone's last 
words. 

" Seven divorces ! " exclaimed Lady Cowes. '* Heavens ! 
I wonder what we are coming to! And pray, Mr. 
Ferrers, who are they ? " 

" Why, don't you know ? There is, first of all, Mrs. 
Aubreyot ? " 

" Which ? Lady Hawkwood's sister ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, as for her, I am not surprised ; she won't be 
the first of the family ! " the Princess said archly. 

" Strange that these sort of things should so run in 
families ! " Lady Cowes remarked. 

" Not always ; there is Lady Hastonrook ; I am sure 
no one ever said anything against her family." 

" Lady Hastonrook ! You do not mean to say that 
she is going to be divorced ; a woman of nearly fifty ! " 

"Yes, it seems that after having lived for upwards 
of twenty years with her husband without having any 
children, Lord Hastonrook left her about ten months 
ago for India, when to his surprise she presents him with 
a little child a month after his return." 

" You don't say so ! " 

" Lord Hastonrook is going to divorce her, of course ; 
but there are people who say that had the child been a 
boy instead of a girl he would not have been quite so 
hasty." 

" And pray who else is going to be divorced ? " 

" Lady Montford, don't you know." 

" I might have guessed ihat^' the Princess said ; " her 
conduct has been the talk of London for the last six 
months." 
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" It seems that it is Lady Strongford who asks for 
the divorce. The Duke, her father, says he cannot put 
up with his son-in-law's behaviour any longer." 

"If I were her I should become Duchess of Bon- 
borough first. I am sure Lord Strongford's father won't 
be long in dying." 

"I think it is Lady Montford who has the greatest 
chance of being the Duchess now." 

" I don't know that:' 

" Surely he will marry her if his wife obtains the 
divorce, for Lord Montford could hardly help divorcing 
her when the whole story is once made public." 

*' It can hardly be more public than it is already ! " 

" Anyhow, I won't back Lady Montford for the ducal 
coronet imtil the two divorces are pronounced." 

" But these are only four divorces, Mr. Ferrers," Lady 
Cowes said ; " you told us there were six." . 

■ " Oh, I can easily guess the others," Mr. Hopestone 
broke in. " I bet you anything that Lady Cam worth is 
one and Mrs. Manvers Slade the other." 

" Yes, you are right, Hopestone ; but' which is the 
seventh ? ' I am sure even you cannot know that yet." 

" Mrs. Manvers Slade ! " Lady Cowes repeated, half- 
aloud. " A woman with grown-up daughters ! " 

" It sounds strange ; yet you know the Italian pro- 
verb. Lady Cowes, ' the older the woman, the greater the 
sinner,' " the Princess, who heard her, remarked in an 
undertone. 

" And which is the seventh ? " 

" Ah yes ! which is the seventh ? Is it any one we 
know ? " 

" Try and guess, Princess." 

" Oh, I cannot. My head is quite bewildered already." 
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" What would you say of a certain charming young 
lady at whose marriage we were all present about the 
end of last season ? " 

" Lady Mouche ! Impossible ! " 

" And why ? " 

" You do not mean to tell us that she is going to be 
divorced ? " 

" The sweet Miss Foster, Lady Subford's daughter ? 
I am sure that cannot be true." 

" Yet so it is. I had it from v^ry reliable authority. 
It seems that Lady Mouche left her husband three days 
ago, and is now living at her father's house." 

"I wonder if she intends imitating Lady Twicken- 
ham and turning Sister of Charity ? " 

" But did she run away with any one ? " 

"I do not know all the particulars yet, but the 
general impression is that her husband will sue for a 
divorce. Whether he wiU be able to obtain it is, how- 
ever, quite another thing." 

"Well, it is to be hoped he will, horrible as it 
sounds," said Lady Cowes rising ; " for if they find they 
cannot possibly live together any longer, and are to 
be separated for life, like the Twickenhams, the San- 
Martins, and so many others, it is far better that each 
should be allowed to marry agaio. If not, there will 
soon be an end to the Mouche peerage .... and to 
every other peerage, too, if people do not mend their 
morals." 

"It seems impossible that such a state of things 
should exist in a civilized country like England, and 
precisely amongst the people who, by their position and 
education, should give the example of morality and good 
behaviour." 

VOL. III. p 
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"The great mistake, Princess, is that in England 
people marry in too great a hurry. We English are 
always in a hurry. We see a girl that pleases our fancy, 
her family and her dowry are good, and so we marry her, 
without even attempting to learn if our characters will 
suit, or if our tastes will agree. It is, then, hardly to be 
wondered at that before a year is over we are wanting H 
divorce, or agreeing to live separate." 

"I never thought of that, Mr. Ferrers," said the 
Princess rising, *'but now I think of it, I am con- 
vinced you are right. I have no doubt that is the reason 
why so many marriages in England turn out so un- 
happily." Then looking towards Lord Edwin, who, 
although he had not taken any part in the conversation, 
had not lost a single word of it, and was now pondering 
on the sad truth of Mr. Ferrers' last words, she added 
sarcastically, "At all events, I am glad now I did not 
choose an English husband, as I was once very near 
doing. Marriage in this country is a lottery with too 
many blanks." 

Lord Edwin felt himself blushing in spite of his usual 
self-possession, and he was not sorry when the Princess 
took Mr. Hopestone's arm and joined the dancers. 

When she had gone he turned to Lady Juliet, who, 
like himself, had remained silent all this time, perhaps 
occupied with similar thoughts to those which had 
troubled him during the foregoing conversation, and, 
trying his best to look composed, asked her to dance. 

The young lady smiled and rose, and they, too, were 
soon afterwards lost amidst the crowd that now filled the 
immense ball-room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 
{Not by the Bev. W, Setudl) 

I AM going to ask you a riddle," said Lady Juliet to 
Idwin, the first time they stopped dancing. "Do you 
310W why a man who believes all he hears is as bad as 
ne who makes additions to false rumours ? " 

"No, why? Forgive me, but I am very stupid in 
;aessing riddles." 

** Because he relies on all that is told him." 

Lord Edwin laughed. "You are right. I do not 
lelieve a word of the stories we have just heard. I hate 
candal!" 

" Do you really ! — why, I thought you loved nothing 
^ter — ^and pray since when do you dislike talking 
candal ? " 

Edwin looked at her, and after a pause he whispered 
a her ear : " Since I have learnt to appreciate what is 
rue and noble — since I have known you*' 

Lady Juliet blushed. " Don't you think we ought to 
o on dancing again," she said in some confusion. "I 
3ar this waltz is coming to an end." 

Lord Edwin took the hint and spoke no more about 
imself that night. 
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As I have said before, Lady Juliet Standish had never 
looked so lovely in his eyes as she did that evening. 

Hers was a face less beautiful in feature than in ex- 
pression ; strictly speaking, she could hardly have been 
called pretty, yet she possessed that wistful haunting 
look of innocence and sweetness which, if a man once 
stops to admire, he can never forget to his dying day. 
She was rather short, but slight and beautifully propor- 
tioned, and all her movements were graceful and be- 
coming. Her hair, which she still wore short, and in 
which that night she had fastened a wreath of variegated 
china asters, like those that adorned her dress, was fair, 
and so was her complexion. Yet such was her natural 
grace, and so sweet the expression of her face, that even 
had she been old, ugly, and deformed. Lady Juliet 
Standish must still have been lovable. 

A gentler disposition or a kinder heart than hers 
never beat beneath a cuirasse bodice. Utterly unselfish, 
she was ever ready to sacrifice her own will, her own 
amusements, her own advantages, to the slightest wish 
of others. Wherever she heard of a sorrow, however 
trivial the cause might have been, she was always there 
to soothe and cheer the sufferers. The poor people on her 
father s estates loved the very ground she trod on ; and 
although, being the beauty of the family, from her child- 
hood every one had tried his best to spoil her, yet she 
seemed to be the only person who was insensible to her 
own attractions. 

Gentle, yielding, trusting, and enthusiastic, she seemed 
as if she were a virgin ready prepared and dressed in her 
holy vestments of purity for the sacrifice. Need I say 
that the first victim she offered up to the cruel and 
heartless goddess she served, was her own heart ? 
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She had fallen in love with Edwin at the very first 
ball she had been taken to after her presentation, and 
ever since then the thought had not once entered her 
head that another man might perhaps be able to fill up 
equally well the void he had left in her heart. 

She had been out several years now, and had been 
courted, fSted, and run after, as much as any other young 
lady in London, yet she had ever remained faithful to 
her first impressions. She did not mind going to balls and 
parties, because she knew it pleased her mother and sister 
Maude, whom she dearly loved, to see her at such enter- 
tainments, and tried her best to look happy and gay ; yet 
she felt no real pleasure in Society, and as soon as any 
one attempted to flirt with her she grew distant and 
serious with him, and soon let him see that she was not 
a girl like the common run of new-dress and flirtation- 
loving young-ladyhood of Mayfair. 

During the last two years she had had several offers, 
some of them exceedingly acceptable, as her mother had 
tried hard to make her believe ; for, though she was by no 
means either an heiress or a beauty, her sweet gentle 
ways drew all hearts towards her, and there was not a 
young man in that great husband-hunting preserve called 
Mayfair who would not have thought himself a happy 
man had he won Juliet for a wife. 

But, sleeping or waking, there was but one man for 
her in the world. Her love for Edwin was not an attach- 
ment, as we generally understand the term; not even a 
passion, or an infatuation. It was that utter and entire 
devotion, totally irrespective of self, which it seems sacri- 
lege to offer to a fellow-mortal, who is unworthy of it, but 
which Heaven cannot but forgive in consideration of the 
punishment that generally accompanies it — a punishment 
more than adequate to the offence. 
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It had been Edwin's misfortune, as well as hers, that 
he had not seen more of her during that first season 
which had sealed his fate. " The Earl's Daughter," as he 
called her, was a girl whom one required to know well in 
order to appreciate at her true value; and during the 
hurry and bustle of a London season, when a man only 
meets a young lady at rare intervals, and even then can 
only talk to her for a few minutes at a time, it would 
have been indeed strange had Edwin actually fallen in 
love with her. 

The superb Sibyl, on the contrary, was a woman whose 
striking charms could not but attract at first sight ; and 
in her love of conquest she blazoned forth and made the 
most of those advantages which nature had so bountifully 
bestowed upon her, with all the tact of a practical and 
finished coquette. Edwin could not help being greatly 
struck by her, and it is not to be wondered at that he 
should have preferred her to the innocent and retiring 
young girl, who actually seemed to be half-ignorant and 
wholly careless of those advantages which women most 
prize and cherish. And yet Edwin knew, or rather felt, 
that this sweet and lovable girl was not quite indifferent 
to himself and his advantages of person and character ; 
for men, though scarcely so quick-sighted in such matters 
as women, have also an intuitive perception that they 
are beloved. In either sex this consciousness produces a 
kindly feeling towards the loving, if unloved, person, and 
it seems hard to deny a few gentle words and a few 
loving looks, where so much is ungrudgingly given. Edwin 
had thus often indulged in flirtations with Juliet, more 
perhaps with the desire to please her than to amuse him- 
self. Mistaken compassion ! These flirtations, which 
were not love — which could not have been love — ^for we 
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never think of flirting with those whom we really do 
love — ^had only increased Juliet's affection for him, and 
caused her to indulge in hopes which otherwise she would 
never have entertained. 

What the fatal result of all this was, my readers already 
know. Edwin, blinded by Sibyl's wondrous fascination, 
which like that of the serpent was only employed to lure 
men on to destruction, had become every day less and 
less sensible to Juliet's love, and had ended by marrying 
this woman when, as a rich and beautiful widow, she 
again crossed his path ; and the gentle Juliet, who had 
grown every day to love him more and more, had been 
prostrated by that long and distressing illness, from which 
only the tender care and loving caresses of a devoted 
mother and affectionate sister had at last succeeded in 
saving her. 

But things were very much altered now. Juliet had 
grown older and wiser. Her first disappointment had 
greatly changed her character; she had now been through 
that stem school which, after all, turns out the most 
finished pupils ; and she possessed, moreover, unlike that 
other love-blinded girl, Geraldine Fetherstone, the rare 
quality of seeing things as they were, and not as she 
wished them to be; so to all outward appearances Juliet 
was now a young lady of the world, as self-collected and 
light-hearted as any other, and only differing from the 
generality in her own peculiarity of beauty, which time 
seemed but to have increased, and in her gentle and 
sweet disposition, which no trials, however hard, could 
ever change. 

Edwin, too, was no longer the highly impressionable, 
enthusiastic boy he was in former days. The great dis- 
appointment he had experienced in his marriage had also 
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greatly changed his character, and he could now view 
persons and things in their true light, and not, as before, 
through the rose-coloured magnifying glass of inex- 
perienced youth, and could judge of them with all the 
calmness and coolness of a man of the world. 

It was now, and perhaps only now, that he learnt to 
appreciate the many good qualities of the girl who had 
once so loved him, and to miss them in the woman he 
had married. But, unfortunately, it was too late ; he was 
married to Sibyl now, and he tried hard to convince him- 
self, though it was very hard to realize it, that Juliet 
could be nothing to him henceforward. 

When their dance was ended, and Strauss's melodious 
strains had ceased resounding through the stately saloons 
of Preston House, he oflFered her his arm and led her 
back to the sofa, where her mother was still sitting. 

" I was at a party at the Dowager Lady Cowes's this 
afternoon,*' he said, d faute de mieux, as he was making 
his way through the crowded baU-room, her small hand 
resting on his arm ; " I thought I should have met you 
there." 

"You mean Frances, Countess of Cowes. No, I do 
not know her ; although, by-the-bye, she happens to be 
my godmother." 

" Indeed, how is that ? " 

" Well, you see," she said unaffectedly, " she thinks us 
little better than a set of usurpers. Her son, you know, 
was the Earl, and it was only through his dying acci- 
dentally that papa came to the title. We were only 
distant relatives of theirs, and at the time very poor, 
and consequently she rather despised us. Poor woman, it 
must have been a hard blow for her to lose her only son!" 

"Indeed, yes; but it was not your fault — and you 
pity her ? " 
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" Certainly, with all my heart." 

" You have a very good heart then." 

" Oh no ! But, do you know, at times I almost regret 
that her son died. He was a fine noble-minded young 
man." 

"But, had he lived, your father would never have 
been an Earl, and you would have held a very different 
position in Society." 

"I should not have minded that, I assure you. I 
was much happier when we were poor and unknown." 

" You disUke Society, then ? " 

" No ; but I fear it is very difficult to be happy in it ; 
while out of it the smallest amusement becomes a great 
pleasure." 
"■ " Perhaps you are right. I also begin to hate Society." 

"You!" 

' " Yes ; you may not believe it, and yet at times I 
feel that our characters are not so very different as you 
may perhaps imagine." 

Juliet looked at him, and a dark shade passed over 
her face. 

" I wish I were a thousand miles away from London 
at this very moment," he said. 

Juliet tried to smile, and, lowering her eyes, said 
archly, " And would you regret nobody that you would 
leave behind ? " 

" Yes ; I should regret you, Juliet." 

" Oh fie ! you know I dislike vain compliments ; but 
here is my mother. Good-bye, Lord Edwin, I am afraid 
we must go now. Maude, you know, is at home waiting 
for us. She had a headache and would not come, but 
she insisted on sitting up for us, as she always likes to 
hear how I have enjoyed myself." 
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" And what will you tell her ? " 

** That this has been a charming ball^ and that she has 
lost a great deal in not coming in spite of her headache." 

" And so you have enjoyed yourself ? " 

" Very much." 

Edwin remained silent for a few seconds, and seemed 
lost in deep thought; at last he said, in a trembling 
voice — 

" When shall I see you again ? I should so like to 
have a quiet talk with you. Do you think I shall find 
you at home to-morrow after luncheon ? " 

Juliet looked very much confused. " Perhaps," she 
answered, looking another way ; " at aU events, mamma 
will be at home, and she is always glad to see you." 

She then joined her mother, and they soon afterwards 
left the house. 

After Juliet's departure, the ball seemed to have lost 
all its attractions for Edwin, so descending the great 
staircase he also prepared to leave. In the lobby he 
met his wife, who was coming from the supper-room, and 
who now joined him. 

" So you are going, Edwin ? " she said, in a low weary 
voice. 

" Yes, I am tired," he answered laconically. 

*'l think I shall go too, then. Will you call the 
carriage, please ? " 

Edwin raised his shoulders and went out into the 
hall to call the carriage. As Sibyl stood in the cloak- 
room waiting for her shawl, Consuelo came in leaning on 
her husband's arm, when he also went to look for hers. 

She approached her civilly enough, and shook hands 
with her, but she did not kiss her, as she had been 
accustomed to do. Sibyl noticed this change, and the 
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blood immediately flew to her face. " She is thinking of 
Jobkin!" she muttered to herself, and she was right. 
Consuelo was thinking of her cousin at that moment, and 
wondering how any one could be so wicked as Sibyl ; for 
her husband had told her what had passed in his inter- 
view with her that morning — ^no wonder, therefore, that 
she should be cold and distant to her. 

" How I hate this woman ! " Sibyl exclaimed to her- 
self, when Consuelo had gone. " She seems to look down 
upon me from the supreme height of virtue she has 
chosen to occupy. Ah, but you are as wicked as I 
am in your heart, my lady, though you have not the 
courage I have to confess my love for Alfredo, and brave 
Society and all its conventional rules for his sake, as 
I have done ! I wonder how I should look in your 
diamonds?" she continued, a new train of thoughts 
taking possession of her excited mind. " They would 
become me better than they do you, and I at least was 
bom to wear diamonds.'* 

At that moment her husband came into the room to 
inform her that their carriage was at the door, and taking 
his arm she crossed the haU and got into it. 

Seeing that Edwin had apparently no intention of 
accompanying her, she turned round and said to him, 
" Won't you come with me ? " 

" No, I am going to Green's, and my brougham is at 
the door waiting for me." 

"I will take you to your club, then. Send away 
your brougham a»d come into my carriage, for I want to 
speak to yoiL" 

Edwin looked rather amazed, but he now knew by 
experience that his wife would have her own way, so he 
sent away his brougham and stepped into the carriage 
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with her. When they had started, Sibyl turned round 
and said reproachfully, " When wiQ you get tired of that 
club of yours ? You are always there ! I suppose you are 
going to play cards again ? " 

" I shall do whatever pleases me. You have your own 
way in everything ; I don't see why I should not also do 
as I please sometimes." 

" You forget that you are a married man, now." 

" Oh dear me, no ; for you take every available op- 
portunity to remind me of that fact." 

" Sad fact, you were going to say." 

" Pray was it for this that you offered to take me in 
your carriage ? " 

" No ; I wanted to ask you about your brother — I 
have heard strange things of him lately ; is it true that 
he is nearly ruined ? " 

" Yes, I am sorry to say it is true ; but pray don't you 
go and teU this to all your friends. I teU you the truth, 
because, being of the family, you must know it sooner or 
later ; but the world must never learn that the Marquis 
of Belgrave is a bankrupt ! " 

" And how has this happened ? " 

" How do such things generally happen ? I can't 
teU you, I am sure — bad management, a rascally factor, 
horses, racing, betting, cards. I am sure I do not know 
myself." 

" I suppose his wife has helped him ? " 

" No ; you must not say a word against my sister-in- 
law — she has behaved very well throughout this sad 
affair." 

" And is it true that your brother is going to break 
the entail ? " 

" Yes." 
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" And you give your consent ? " 

" Of course. How can I help it ? It seems it is 
utterly impossible to raise any more money upon the 
property, as it stands now, and his debts must be 
paid." 

Sibyl remained silent for some time. " And if your 
brother were to die," she said, after a long pause, "would 
you be compelled to pay his debts ? " 

" I do not know, I am sure; perhaps not by law, yet I 
should certainly consider myself morally bound to pay 
them, if it were only for the sake of the honour of our 
family. But why should you speak of such a calamity ? 
Bel is not going to die; and Consuelo may yet have 
lots of children. I am sure I am the last man to wish 
for poor BeFs death — he has always been so good and 
kind to me ! Here we are — ^good night, Sibyl ; I shall 
see you to-morrow some_time ; are you going to the ball 
at the London's ? " 

" No ; I am going to pass the day with papa at Basp- 
berry Dale, and perhaps I shall sleep there." 

" By-the-bye, I have heard very funny things of your 
step-brother Twickenham, lately ; he is leading a very 
rum sort of life." 

"Poor fellow! I fear he is very ill; he won't live 
long." 

" Not if he continues as he is going on at present. 
What news of your sister ? " 

" Oh, she is very well, and as busy as ever — ^visiting 
the hospitals and attending to the poor ; she says she has 
never been so happy in her life." 

"Strange taste! Well, good-bye, Sibyl — nice ball 
that at Preston House — Consuelo looked lovely, did she 
not ? " 
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" Yes, very pretty, she always does ! Good-bye." 

Lord Edwin had alighted and was entering his dub 
when his wife re-called him. 

" It is only to make you laugh," she said ; " for side by 
side with the serious things of life we are ever meeting 
with the ridiculous; and so I want to tell you of dear 
old Totty's last. I remembered when I saw her to-night 
that I had not attended her party, and offered her my 
regrets ; at which she put up her gold eye-glass, and 
drawled, ' Ah yes, it is true ; I remember now I see you 
that you did not come ; I invited you when Mrs. Smith 
wrote word that she had a previous engagement, because 
I could think of no one else. ' " 

*' Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! " laughed Lord Edwin as the 
carriage drove off and he turned to enter his club ; and 
thus they parted for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 
(^0^ hy Miss Montgomery^ 

The Countess of Cowes lived in an old house near 
the Thames, which had been the town residence of the 
family for many generations. Once this fine old mansion 
had been in the centre of London, but now Fashion, in its 
westward march, had left it far behind, and shops and 
business houses alone surrounded it. It stood, however, 
in a quiet little court oft* one of the principal thorough- 
fares, so that although in the centre of the busiest part of 
the town, it was quiet and secluded enough; and. its little 
garden at the back more than compensated for the 
brighter neighbourhood of the parks. 

When Lord Edwin Beauville called there the next day 
the family had just finished lunch, and he found the 
Countess and her daughters sitting in the library down- 
stairs, a large pleasant room with oriel windows which 
looked upon the garden. 

Lady Cowes was very pleased to see him, for although 
he had often left his cards, this was actually the first 
time this season that he had called to pay her a regular 
visit ; but Jtdiet, though perhaps not so much surprised 
as her mother, seemed hardly as pleased, and he saw at 
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once that his presence there rendered her more than 
confused. 

For a quarter of an hour conversation flowed on in the 
ordinary channels of stereotyped conventionaUties ; but 
seeing that Lady Cowes showed no intention of quitting 
the room and leaving him alone with JuUet, he began to 
feel uneasy, and at last, turning the conversation upon 
flowers, expressed a desire to see the garden, hoping by 
this means to be able to have a few minutes' talk alone 
with the young lady. His rtuse succeeded capitally, for 
Lady Cowes, who was exceedingly proud of her garden, 
at once begged Juliet to show Lord Edwin through it, 
and opening the window herself, told them to take a 
stroll while she and Maude went upstairs to put on their 
bonnets, for the carriage was at the door, and she feared 
they would have to go out very soon, as they had an 
appointment at the other end of the town. 

Juliet dared not decline, yet Edwin saw how confused 
and ill-at-ease she felt as she stepped out of the window 
with him. 

Seeing there was no time to be lost, he at once 
directed his steps towards that portion of the little 
garden which seemed to him the most secluded, and 
as soon as he found himself concealed from the house by 
the shrubs, which grew in great profusion about this 
spot, he turned round to Juliet, and in an earnest and 
clear voice said to her : " It was to see you that I called 
this morning. I told you last night that I wanted to 
have a few minutes' private conversation with you." 

Juliet felt herself blushing deeply, and her confusion 
visibly increased. " Lord Edwin," she said, " I cannot 
imagine what you can have to tell Tne that aU the world 
might not hear." 
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He then said, " Would to God, Juliet, that I could 
say before every one what I am going to tell you now." 

''And what is that?" 

" Ah, Juliet, can you not guess it ? I love you ! " and 
as he said this he took her little hand in his own, and 
pressed it tenderly, while he looked up at her with eyes 
full of tears. 

Juliet*s bosom heaved, and her colour came and went. 
She immediately withdrew her hand from his, and drew 
herself up to the fuU height of her little figure. 

'* Lord Edwin," she said, " how dare you tell me this ? 
and pray who has given you a right to address me by my 
Christian name ? " 

Edwin grew instantly grave, and all the colour left 
his face; but his fine open countenance remained un- 
moved, for it was a peculiarity of his family, and one 
that we have also observed in Lord Belgrave, that under 
strong excitement their exterior became unusually cold 
and composed, "It is true," he muttered bitterly, "I 
have no right now even to pronounce your name ! " 

Juliet looked at him, and her soft blue eyes filled at 
once with tears. 

"Ah, but I love you all the same ! " he added; " I can- 
not help it. I love you, Juliet, and I must confess to you 
what I feel." 

Juliet dried her tears at once, and in a firm voice 
said, " You forget. Lord Edwin, that you are no longer 
free to bestow your affections on whom you please ; you 
belong to another now — ^you are a married man." 

" You are right. Lady Juliet," he said, speaking very 
slowly, and with great earnestness. "Do not think I 
have forgotten that sad fact even for one moment — I am 
quite aware that I am no longer free to bestow my hand 
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on whom I best love, though my heart will in spite of 
myself persist in that love. I came here to-day to say 
" farewell " to you for ever. I have made up my mind to 
leave to-morrow morning for America, for I know that it 
will be better for both of us if we never meet again, at 
least," he added dreamily, "not in this world — ^but I could 
not part from you without an explanation, for, Juliet, it 
is long since I first loved you." 

At that moment he wished for no greater joy than to 
lay down life and soul at her feet. Yet he was a good 
man with all his faults, and he dared not say more, 
for, unlike his wretched wife, he knew that such love as 
a married man can offer to a woman who is not his wife 
can only be a sinful love. Juliet also felt this, yet at that 
moment she could have listened to him for ever, for his 
words fell like healing balm on her love-sick heart, and 
she loved to hear his soft loving accents and drink of 
life in the tones of his rich manly voice. For years she 
had been livinor in a morbid state of excitement. She 
had loved him as only such gentle imselfish natures as 
hers can love; and, thrown continually of late in the 
society of the man she loved, and that man so highly 
gifted with the brilliant, noble qualities which women 
most admire — handsome as few are, and possessing besides 
many soft winning peculiarities of his own — never aware 
of his preference, never quite sure of his sentiments 
towards her, yet suspecting his admiration from a 
thousand trifles that she naturally interpreted in her 
own favour ; it was no wonder that this poor girl should 
have hailed as a blissful relief the certainty which had 
burst upon her for the first time to-day, even though it 
was accompanied by the miserable conviction that love 
between them was now impossible, and that, at the very 
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moment of gaining the one long-cherished desire of her 
life, she must perforce bid him a long and a lasting fare- 
well. 

Ah ! if they had but known at that moment that his 
marriage with Sibyl was no marriage at aU, and that at 
that very hour her real husband was taking the necessary 
steps to regain his lost wife, how happy they might 
have been ! But both Edwin and Juliet were ignorant of 
this, and consequently both perceived the urgent neces- 
sity of pronouncing that sword-like word "farewell" 
which almost rent their hearts. 

Juliet felt as if it were all a dream — a dream at once 
too sweet and too bitter to be a reality, and, leaning her 
fair head against one of the trees, wept tears of joy and 
misery. 

"Ah, Juliet, Juliet!" Edwin cried, when he beheld 
her; "do not weep thus, or you will unman me — ^for 
pity's sake do not weep ! " 

Juliet raised her head, and fixing her soft gentle eyes 
upon him, which were at once all ablaze with fire, and 
yet all dimmed with tears, muttered aloud, "And you 
have long loved me ? " 

" Yes, Juliet dearest," he replied, laying fond stress on 
her name ; " I have loved you almost since I first saw you 
— though then I hardly knew that what I felt for you 
was love, for I was too young, too inexperienced, to 
analyze my feelings. Do you remember our conversation 
at Lady Windermere's a few years ago ? " 

" Oh yes ; and you loved me then ? " 

"Yes; but I was not sure of you at that time — I 
thought you despised — hated me perhaps, and I dared 
not speak my mind plainly for fear of incurring your 
displeasure." 
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"My displeasure! Oh, Lord Edwin! Lord Edwin! 
we have both greatly misunderstood each other." 

" You loved me then ? " he asked, with a trembling 
voice, for he dared not inquire if she loved him tiow. 

" What does it matter now ? " she answered, with a 
sigh. " It is too late — too late ! " And again she burst 
into tears. 

He again endeavoured to take her hand, but this 
time she divined his intention and drew it away. 

" Do you remember those words of Schiller's play 
which you repeated to me that night? I shall never 
forget liiem : — ' Farewell, and, if you can, live happy ! You 
have dared to aspire to the haud of two Queens ; you 
have despised a tender and loving heart; you have 
betrayed it to gain a heart proud and haughty ! Go, fall 
at her feet, and may your recompense not turn into a 
punishment!' How true their sad moral has proved 
for me! I aspired to the hand of two women — and 
I despised the tender and loving heart to gain a proud 
and haughty beauty who loved me not — whom I but 
too soon discovered I did not love ! " 

Silence reigned for some time between them ; it was 
Edwin who at last broke it. " Enough of this ! " he said 
in a hollow voice ; " Juliet, farewell ! farewell for ever ! 
Try and forget me — ^ah ! as I have tried to forget you, 
though in vain; but remember that perhaps some 
day .... in a nobler, truer, more consistent world than 
this, we two shall meet and be able to love each other 
for evermore ! " 

He cast one long, long glance of passionate devotion 
upon her; she felt it penetrate to her very heart, and 
hid her face in her hands as she fell half-unconscious 
upon one of the rustic benches that adorned the garden. 
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When she again opened her eyes Edwin had gone, and 
she felt more sad and lonely than she had ever before felt 
in her life. 

That night Lord Edwin Beauville left suddenly for 
Liverpool on his way to America, to the great surprise 
of every one; and shortly after Lady Cowes and her 
daughters returned to their coimtry-house in the Isle 
of Wight. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A CHARMING FELLOW. 
(Not hy Mrs. TroUope,) 

The day after the great ball at Preston House, of which 
I have spoken a few chapters back, Consuelo was sitting 
in her boudoir, musing over the strange events which 
had lately taken place, when Lord Twickenham was 
announced. 

Since her arrival in London she had seen a great deal 
of Charlie, for now that Lord Belgrave was convinced 
that the suspicions he had once entertained concerning 
him were entirely unfounded, and that his wife had 
never felt anything more than a mere passing friendship 
for him, all his old liking returned, and he once more 
considered him " a charming fellow," whom he was only 
too happy to receive in his house. 

Consuelo did not care for him more than she cared 
for any of the other young men who frequented Beauville 
House, but his visits were always welcome to her, for his 
light and gay conversation often caused her to forget 
for the time being her own secret sorrow ; and she was 
glad to be able to banish, if only for a few minutes, the 
sad thoughts that so greatly troubled her mind. Their 
friendship had thus gradually grown into an intimacy. 
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and almost unconsciously she had encouraged in him 
stroug feelings which from the first her great beauty had 
awakened in his heart. 

Since his final separation from his wife, Charlie had 
thought of nothing but Consuelo, Stella having become 
almost hateful to him, for he could not think of her 
without thinking of Juan, the man he had once believed 
his best friend, and whom he at last saw in his true 
colours. He loved Consuelo as he had never loved 
before, and for him, the spoiled child of fortune, to love 
was to conquer, for never before had he experienced any 
check to his passions, nor did he believe such a thing 
possible. Consuelo's conduct, too, seemed to encourage 
his wild desires, and, being a man without principle, there 
seemed nothing very wicked in this love for his friend's 
wife. His own wife had left him ; Stella had gone off 
with the Russian Prince; and every time he saw 
Consuelo he believed he detected in her fresh signs 
of affection for him, So his love for her had grown 
stronger day by day, and he now firmly believed that 
she was anything but indifferent to this love ; while Con- 
suelo was so innocent and unsophisticated that her eyes 
still remained blinded to what every other person in 
London had suspected and talked about from the very 
first She liked young Twickenham well enough, and 
was always glad to see him, for, as I have said, his 
high spirits often caused her to forget her troubles, and 
his bright conversation amused her ; but the thought had 
never entered her head that he could possibly entertain 
for her a passion which might one day bring shame and 
dishonour upon her. 

On this occasion she welcomed him warmly, for her 
mind was troubled with many doubts, and she hoped that 
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he would perhaps succeed in diverting her thoughts from 
herself, and in causing her to forget the horraasing 
emotions which had so greatly disturbed her during the 
l.atfe,d.y. "^ \ /^ 

Charlie, however, blinded by his love, misunderstood 
her manner, and at once attributed what in her was in 
reality but an innocent outburst of mere friendship, to a 
feeling similar to that he himself felt, and drawing a 
chair close to the sofa on which she was sitting, he at 
once began to talk to her, for the first time, in the warm 
accents of love. 

Consuelo was too astonished at first to check him, 
but when she had sufficiently recovered from the shock 
to find words with which to express herself, she arose and, 
looking at him, said in a voice which, though evidently 
much agitated, was more than sufficient to command 
respect — 

" Enough, Lord Twickenham, enough ! I have heard 
too much already. Go ! — leave me at once. I shall try and 
forget what you have said to me. If your rash words were 
to reach my husband's ears, he would consider that blood 
alone could obliterate them." 

Twickenham started back greatly surprised. 

" You do not love me then, Consuelo ? " he faltered, 
while he rose from his chair, blushing at his own im- 
prudence. 

" Love you ! I love you ! " Consuelo exclaimed, lower- 
ing her eyes, and then, throwing herself upon the sofa, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

Twickenham, again mistaking her emotion, flimg 
himself on his knees beside her, and again took her hand 
in his. 

But Consuelo seemed now unconscious of his pre- 
sence, and murmured between her sobs — 
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" Can it be possible that I am destined never to have 
a friend in this world ! " 

"Am I not your friend, lovely Consuelo?" Charlie 
cried, when he hes^d this, while he imprinted a pas- 
sionate kiss upon her hand, which he stiU held. 

But Consuelo, once more flushed with anger, drew it 
from him, and, drying her tears, encountered his loving 
gaze with her large penetrating eyes, which forced him 
to lower his. 

" Y(yw love me ! Tou who thus dare to insult me ! " 

" I have not insulted you. God knows that would be 
the very last thing I would wish to do." 

" Do not invoke the sacred name of God ; your lips 
are not worthy to utter it. Go, go, leave me at once. 
I never could have believed this of you ! " 

" By Jove, can it be, Consuelo, that you were ignorant 
of my love for you? Can it be that your heart has 
never revealed to you the feelings of mine ? " 

"Ah!" 

" Oh no, you must have known this from the first, or 
you would not have encouraged me as you have done ; 
you must have known the feelings that made me so 
often seek your society, and you must have sympathised 
with them, or you would not have dared to brave the 
world for me ! " 

*' I encouraged you ! Lord Twickenham, pray what 
do you mean to insinuate by those words — ^what do you 
mean when you say that I have dared to brave the 
world for you ? Explain yourself." 

" Oh, Consuelo, Consuelo ! I cannot believe that you 
have remained ignorant of my love for you, when there 
is not one of my friends who has not been aware of it 
long ago." 
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" Holy Virgin ! Can this be ? Have I indeed been so 
misjudged ? Oh, impossible, impossible ! you are only 
trying to deceive me." 

" Indeed I am not. The world has not been so slow 
in divining my sentiments for you aa you have been." 
, "And the world believes . . . ? " 

"That you respond to them, of course, or else you 
would not speak to me so often in public as you do, or 
indeed permit me to see you at alL" 

" I cannot believe what you tell me, I cannot. I know 
enough of London society now to appreciate at their true 
value such idle reports." 

"By Jove, they are not idle reports. Every one 
believes . . . ." 

" What ? That you are my lover ! " 

" Consuelo ! " 

" God knows that I am innocent, therefore I can 
speak plainly and without blushing. I, your mistress! 
for shame, Lord Twickenham — for shame ! " 

" Forgive me, forgive me. I should never have told 
you this." 

" Do you think for one moment that I believe you ? 
No, my Lord, I can believe nothing from you after what 
I have heard this morning. Those reports of which you 
dare to speak have found their origin in your own mad 
head. You have invented them, thinking thus to frighten 
me into forgetting myself I know you now ! " 

" I wish for your sake such were indeed the case." 

" If such scandals had been so much as whispered, do 
you think my husband would not have refuted them ? " 

" Perhaps he never heard of them." 

"No, Lord Twickenham, in this world friends are 
never wanting to inform us of such things. If these 
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reports of which you speak had ever really been cir- 
culated. Lord Belgrave would have been the first to 
hear them, the first to contradict them." 

" And if Belgrave knew all about them, and preferred, 
like a wise man, to shut his ears to them ? " 

" Belgrave ! Ah, you do not know him." , 

"I do, and much better than you do, although you 
are his wife. I will tell you all now — ^all ! Belgrave is 
fully aware of my love for you." 

"And he allows you to come to his house ? " 

" I am his best friend." 

" Ah ! you are indeed a charming fdlow ! " 

" He does not love you . . . ." 

" How do you know that ? " 

"Do you think I am blind ?" 

^'Ah!" 

*'And yov, do not love him either; you Tiever loved 
him Can you contradict that ? " 

Consuelo grew livid buV remained silent, for indeed 
she could not contradict his words, though they wounded 
her to the very quick. 

*' You merely married him," Twickenham continued, 
" to become a Marchioness ! You see how plainly I, too, 
can speak at times ; but Consuelo I do not blame you — 
you did not know me then." 

" Enough, I say, enough ! If my husband will stand 
by and see me insulted like this, I must take the honour 
of his house into my own hands. No, I do not love Lord 
Belgrave ; you are right ; but do you think that, being his 
wife, I could love you, even if your conduct were not 
more than enough to make me hate you ? " 

" Your honour ! " 

*'Yes, my •honour! No one shall even whisper a 
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word against it as long as I am Marchioness of Belgrave. 
Lord Belgrave made a great sacrifice when he married 
me ; I will never give him cause to regret it." 

" Are you sure that he has not regretted it already ? " 

"Ah!"' 

" Yes, Consuelo, I believe you, for I know how pure, 
how innocent you are. But, alas ! the world does not 
know you as I know you, and every one does not love 
you as I love you." 

" Your love dishonours me more than anything which 
a wicked and envious society can ever invent against me." 

" And you do not believe what I tell you ? " 

" What the world says against me ? No ! for if what 
you tell me were indeed true. Society would have shunned 
me long ago." 

" You are mistaken there. Ah, how little you know 
our world ! Look around you and see if Society shuns 
every one of whom scandals are circulated. See, without 
going any further, my own step-sister, your sister-in-law. 
Lady Edwin Beauville — does Society shun her ? Have 
you ever thought of shunning her ? And yet, is not her 
intimacy with that fellow Alfredo Villafranca open 
enough ? " 

" Alfredo Villafranca ! What do you mean ? " 

''Why, is it possible that you do not see what is 
going on in your very house ? " 

Consuelo shook convulsively, and was forced to sit 
down once more. Twickenham's last words had in- 
flicted upon her a harder blow than any which had gone 
before. 

• " Mr. Villafranca ! " she faltered. " Impossible ! Mr. 
Villafranca in love with Sibyl ! Oh no, it cannot be, it 
cannot be ! " * 
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" You look surprised, yet surely you cannot ignore 
what London has freely discussed for the past three 
weeks ? " 

'' That Sibyl is in love with Mr. ViUafranca ? " 

" Yes ; and you see her husband does not mind, and 
yet she was greatly beloved by him once ! " 

She did not weep this time, neither did she say any 
more, for her heart was too full for tears, too oppressed 
for words. The thought that Alfredo loved another 
seemed to paralyse her whole being, and now that it 
had once been suggested to her, a thousand different 
events recurred to her mind, which seemed to corrobo- 
rate Charlie's statement, and give it the maddening air 
of reality. The mere idea of Alfredo loving another 
caused her suffering too great for expression. At last 
she rose from the sofa, on to which she had fallen as if 
struck by lightning ; she rose with a spasmodic effort, 
and, unconscious of Lord Twickenham's presence, and of 
the words he had dared to utter, and which had so 
greatly shocked her, imconscious of everything but her 
own wretchedness, she silently left the boudoir and retired 
to her bed-room, there to weep in solitude. 

Charlie felt that something strange had passed over 
her, yet, as he supposed it was his own declaration of 
love which had so impressed her, he allowed her to quit 
the room in silence, for he, too, now began to feel how 
infamously he had acted towards this beautiful woman, 
whom to see was to love, yet to whom any love which 
he could offer could not fail to be an insult, and 
for the first time in his life he felt heartily ashamed of 
himself 

He was now suffering the horrible pangs of self- 
reproach and hopeless love. He loved this woman as he 
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had never loved before, as he knew he could never love 
ag%in, and yet he felt that she could never be his, and 
that any friendly feeling which she might have enter- 
tained for him had now been turned into hatred by his 
own rashness. 

Charlie was not a wicked man at heart, and if cir- 
cumstances had not made of him a man of pleasure he 
might, perhaps, have been a very noble-minded one ; but 
even as he was, he could not but feel at this moment how 
utterly worthless and despicable he had rendered himself 
in the eyes of the woman he loved above all others, the 
woman for whom he would gladly have sacrificed his 
life/ 
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CHAPTER XXVIT. 

DEAD MEN'S SHOES. 
{Not hy Miss Braddon,) 

Sibyl, infinitely less noble, and infinitely more passionate 
than her husband, had not yet given up her idea of 
eloping with her lover; though she could not help 
feeling all the time that Alfredo, in spite of the love 
he pretended to bear her, and of the passionate feelings 
which she herself felt for him, could hardly be called 
one. 

She was divided between her love for the world and 
her love for Alfredo — ^for she adored Society almost as 
much as she did Alfredo, though, like so many others, 
she tried hard to persuade herself that she hated and 
despised it. Yet she felt now that the end was fast 
approaching. She did not know if her husband had 
heard of Mr. Jobkin's return ; but she was ftdly aware 
how very glad he would be of any excuse to break oft' 
their marriage ; and although she no longer loved Edwin, 
she could not easily forget that her worldly position and 
all her hopes of future greatness depended entirely on 
her remaining Lady Edwin Beauville. 

The word " bigamy " certainly does sound very ugly, 
and even Sibyl turned cold whenever she heard it 
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mentioned; yet she felt it was not her fault that she had 
two husbands living at the same time, considering 
that she had firmly believed the first one to be dead 
for more than a year before she had married the second ; 
and that even if the worst were to come, and she should 
have- to give up all her money to Mr. Jobkin, and even be 
obliged to return and live with him, no one could accuse 
her of having intentionally committed bigamy. 

But all these considerations seemed to fade before the 
one great passion which now engrossed all her thoughts 
— her love for Alfredo. And she felt that with him she 
could brave everything, and fear nothing — not even the 
hated face of her first husband ; not even the fatal 
consequences and disgrace of a public trial. 

When on her return from Twickenham she heard 
of her husband's departure for America, she could hardly 
conceal her joy — ^for it was now evident to her that 
he either knew nothing of Mr. Jobkin's return, or that, 
not wishing to be mixed up in the trial that would 
most likely ensue, he had left England ; at all events, it 
was plain that he did not intend to take any part against 
her, and so the first thing she did on her return to town 
the following day was to despatch a message to Alfredo 
Villafranca, asking him to call upon her at his earliest 
convenience. 

His conduct of late had greatly puzzled her. She 
was sure of his love, for to her the idea that she could 
ever love in vain seemed more than preposterous ; and 
yet he had been so distant, so unkind, and so cold to her 
during their last interview, that she hardly knew what 
to think of him. Indeed, had he been the most expe- 
rienced Don Juan that ever made love to a woman, 
instead of an honest, true-hearted, single-minded man, 
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baffled and disappointed in all his hopes, and only- 
desirous of forgetting in an idle flirtation the real love 
that still burnt in his true and faithful heart, he could 
not have adopted a better method of increasing her love 
for him. Sibyl had never felt so much engrossed 'with 
any man in her* life. It is hardly fair to fight a woman 
with her own weapons ; but when men are brave enough 
or free-hearted enough to do it, it almost always insures 
them the victory, the more so because they are but too 
well aware that a man's coldness, unlike their own, is 
the result of real displeasure, and generally the fore- 
runner of a final rupture. 

Sibyl was more in love with Alfredo than ever, and 
she could not rest till the letter had been written, in 
which, after telling him of her husband's departure, she 
implored him to return to her arms. 

What the results of this letter were, we shall see in 
some future chapter, for now it is high time we should 
return to our other friends, Stella and the wretched man 
Juan Fernandez, who had at last become her husband; 
and who, as the viUain of the story, must, of course, claim 
some of our attention. 

When we last saw Mrs. Potts's step-daughter it was 
under strange and highly fortunate circumstances. She 
was then the Queen of that little paradise on earth, 
Monaco; the reigning belle of a gay, pleasure-loving 
circle; the sensation of a season; the most courted and 
admired of all women. But if my readers could see her 
now, they would find a very different person indeed, and 
her surroundings would, I fear, be anything but pleasing 
to them. 

Juan and his wife lived in a large house in an 
unfashionable square near Tottenham Court Road. 

VOL. in. R 
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The enormous sum left her by the generous and ill- 
advised Prince Nijnikoff had already been squandered 
and gambled away by the reckless pair; and now it 
was Juan's ingenuity and double-dealing which alone 
supported them from day to day. 

I will spare my readers the history of this unworthy 
couple, for surely they already know enough of the 
Spaniard's character and unprincipled nature to guess 
what it must have been. I will therefore only state 
that as long as the Russian money lasted, Stella and her 
husband enjoyed as much of this world's good things as 
it is possible for money to procure, for we may be very 
sure that the dead man's golden shoes fitted them to 
perfection. 

Yet money cannot always procure happiness, and 
although the lovely Stella was by this time as lost to 
all sense of honour or virtue as it is possible for any 
woman to be, she could not but regret at times 
the hoUow and sinful life she was leading, and in her 
heart recall the days she had spent in the old house 
in Bull Street, toiling hard it is true, but virtuous and 
with an easy conscience, equally ignorant of the pleasures 
the world can afibrd, and of the heart-sickening reaction 
which invariably accompanies them, though at the time 
she had thought herself the most miserable and unhappy 
of women. 

She had drunk freely enough at this time of that cup 
of pleasure that appeases thirst but never quenches it, 
and she had drunk of it till her senses had grown dim 
and her soul hardened to stone; yet she was still as 
thirsty as ever ; and late in the day, when she rose with a 
wretched feeling of depression and misery, she instantly 
flew again and again to the intoxicating cup of pleasure, 
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and tried to drown in the joy of the moment the stings 
of conscience that would, in spite of all her endeavours, 
creep now and then into her heart. 

She loved Juan as madly as ever, and was still as 
blind to his faults ; yet, since her marriage, that love had 
been maintained more perhaps by fear than by real 
affection, and could be better compared to the blind un- 
reasoning love which we sometimes behold in a poor 
performing dog for his brutal master, by whom he is 
constantly beaten and starved, than to that trusting and 
almost human love which the kindly-treated dogs feel 
for the gentle and humane master, whose truest Mend they 
so often prove themselves to be. 

Stella now feared Juan almost as much as she loved 
him, for he treated her every day worse and worse ; and 
as the Prince's money rapidly diminished, his temper, not 
very sweet at the best of times, grew more and more 
harsh, and vented itself on the poor girl whom he had 
dragged down to perdition with him in his headlong 
career. 

Consuelo never saw her brother now, for - Lord 
Belgrave, no longer fearing to give her pain, had made 
her promise not to hold any further communication with 
him. 

Through Stella's attempting one day to sell one of the 
necklaces given to her by the Prince Nijnikojff — ^which, as 
my readers no doubt remember, formed part of the jewels 
which Juan, imposing on the generous heart of his 
poor sister, had succeeded in obtaining from her — Lord 
Belgrave had at last discovered who had taken his 
wife's diamonds. An explanation had naturally fol- 
lowed, and it had been only at Consuelo's earnest 
entreaties that he had desisted from prosecuting Juan. 
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"Bui, though he had graciously allowed Juan to escape 
punishment, partly because of Consuelo's repeated prayers, 
and partly because he dreaded the scandal which, had 
the whole affair become known, would unavoidably have 
arisen, he had only forgiven Juan on the condition 
that he would never attempt to set foot in his house 
again, and that he would thenceforward cease from 
holding any communication whatever wiib. his sister. 
Thus Consuelo and Juan never met again. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MAN AND WIFE. 
(Not by WUkie Collins,) 

One night, towards the end of that very London season 
which was destined to see the end of all Sibyl's long- 
contemplated dreams of ambition and sensual happiness, 
Juan returned at a late hour to his house, after a wild 
orgie, and, flushed and mad with wine, rushed, uttering 
horrible oaths, into Stella's room. 

Could my readers have looked at that moment upon 
the fearful wreck of what had once been the fine manly 
form of Juan Fernandez, I wonder very much if they 
would have been able to recognise in him that graceful, 
fascinating Don Juan who had produced such a sensa- 
tion in the London fashionable world a few years before, 
and so completely turned the head of poor Geraldine 
Fetherstone. 

His face had lost all its beauty, and the horrible 
and sinister expression which now so completely dis- 
figured it would have frightened those very young ladies 
who had once looked upon him with such a profound 
sense of admiration. His dark flashing eyes, which had 
then been pronounced so wonderfully fascinating, though 
still bright and glittering, only added to that sinister and. 
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so to speak^ Mephistophelian look of his once handsome 
countenance. 

This night he looked even more threatening than 
usual^ and Stella^ who had been sitting up for him, could 
not help shuddering when he entered. 

She rose aad with a weary step, but with a smile on 
her haggard, worn-out fa^^e, which it wa^ ea«y to see was 
forced, she advanced to meet him. 

" So late, Jack ! " she said, vainly attempting to caress 
him. *' I suppose you have been playing, as usual ? " 

"Yes," he replied, in a hollow voice, made hoarse 
by drinking, "and losing, as usual ;" and then, uttering 
another oath, he added, "My luck is all gone to the devil 
now. I always lose, somehow or other." 

" Do you remember, Jack, your words to me at Monte 
Carlo — ^now more than a year ago, when we left for 
England after the Prince's death — ^that all the chances are 
against one at a gaming-table ? " 

"Yes; but that is no business of yours— -do you 
understand ? " 

"Oh Jack! I only speak for our good — ^for your 
good." 

" Shut up ! " he cried, pushing her away from him. 

The poor girl threw herself down on a chair and began 
to cry. 

" Don't cry ! " he shouted ; " don't cry, or 111 smash you 
with this chair ! " and as he spoke he took up a chair, 
which he whirled in the air over his head. 

Stella now dried her tears, and rising and going 
towards him, she addressed him in an earnest voice. 

"John," she said, speaking slowly, and with a 
determined look, " John, so we are ruined ? " 

" Yes," he answered laconically. 
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Stella then uttered a piercing cry. " Ruined ! " she 
cried ; " ruined ! and you have done this — you, whom I 
loved better than life — better than gold — ^you, you have 
ruined me ! " 

Juan looked up at her. " Ruined youV he said, " No, 
I have only spent your income, I have not touched your 
capital." 

" My capital ? Where is it ? Tell me — ^where is that 
capital of mine ? " 

The Spaniard, shruggmg his shoulders, and pointing 
to the looking-glass over the mantel-piece, said, " There ! 
Look in the glass, girl ; there is your capital, as fresh as 
ever. You are yet young, beautiful, active — ^why should 
you ever despair ? Make money as you did before." 

Though a roue, he only prized her youth and beauty 
a*s so many tools that were to bring gold to himself, and 
she knew this full well ; yet his words to-night were more 
than she could bear, and so advancing towards him, she 
exclaimed, looking him full in the face, " Can it be you — 
you, my husband, who dare to propose such a thing to 
me?" 

" Yes," he answered ; his temper, rendered only more 
brutal by the wine he had drunk, getting fast the better 
of him ; " Why not ? And can it be you," he added with 
a sardonic laugh, " you, Stella — ^the beauteous Stella, who 
once prided herself on being able to ruin the richest man 
in the world in a fortnight — who now pretend to be 
shocked at my words ? " 

" Enough ! enough ! " she cried. " I leave you, John — 
I quit this house for ever ; I cannot put up with your 
cruelty any longer." 

"You shall not go. You shall not quit this house. 
You are mine — my property ! Do you hear ? " 
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Stella uttered a wild laugh — ^a laugh of scorn and rage, 
and opened the door. 

Juan, blinded by his anger, and unconscious of what 
he was doing, once more took up the chair which stood 
near him, and, without saying another word, hurled it at 
her head. 

Stella uttered a piercing shriek and fell heavily on the 
threshold. 

When her husband, a moment afterwards, approached 
her and attempted to raise her, he found it was already 
too late ; the blow had killed her ! 

For a few minutes he remained kneeling beside her, 
unconscious of everything, and when he again raised his 
head he found that the room was full of people ; the 
neighbours, hearing the noise and the fearful shriek of the 
poor girl, had forced open the street door and rushed into 
the house. 

Policemen, too, had been immediately sent for, and 
before Juan had recovered himself he found that escape 
was impossible. 

Then he realized for the first time that all was over 
with him, and, driven to the last resource of a coward, he 
rushed to a table that was standing near, took a pistol 
out of the drawer, and, pointing it at his breast — fired. 

Those in the room rushed forward and seized him 
from behind, but the trigger had been already pulled, 
and the bullet, though it missed a vital part, penetrated 
his body and he fell senseless to the ground. 

" To prison with him ! " shouted the sergeant of police, 
a few seconds later, after examining him ; " He is not 
dead, and may have life enough left in him to expiate 
the horrible crime he has committed." 

And shortly afterwards he was removed from the 
house. 
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Thus perished that poor girl whom he had seduced 
and dragged with him ruthlessly and shamelessly into 
the lowest depths of degradation ! Thus she died — this 
brilliant Stella — and thus set for ever that " Star of the 
East," which had shone so brightly for a few years 
amidst luxury and splendour — the gayest of the gay — 
ruining so many men, and spreading misery and shame 
wherever she went ; — thus she perished at last, unloved 
and unregretted by all, as such women always do perish ! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE DEATH SHOT. 
(Not hy Captain Mayne Beid,) 

Sibyl waited in vain for an answer to her letter to 
Alfredo, but that answer never came. Whether he had 
now ceased to love her, or whether his answer had mis- 
carried, she was never able to make out ; that her own 
letter had been safely delivered into his hand she never 
doubted, for she had ordered her maid to take it to him, 
and the maid had informed her on her return that she 
had seen Mr. Villafranca and given the letter into his 
own hands. 

Although she hated the Belgraves every day more 
and more, yet she thought it necessary to keep well with 
them for the sake of appearances ; and, particularly after 
her husband's departure, to prevent suspicion, she often 
went to BeauviUe House on a Friday evening, when Lady 
Belgrave was " At Home " to a few intimate friends. 

It is at one of these " Small and Early " receptions, 
as they were called, that I again beg to introduce the 
beautiful Consuelo to my readers. 

That lovely but unhappy woman floated, so to speak, 
on the surface of all these harrassing events, plots, and 
counterplots, as the sea-bird floats with imruffled plumage 
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over the restless waves. Her life was indeed one of 
constant excitement and variety, yet it could hardly be 
called a happy one. She lived as if in a dream, and the 
daily events that occurred around her seemed to belong 
to a world which had no real existence for her. 

Though she still looked as lovely as ever, and in- 
variably displayed that same sweetness and gentleness of 
disposition, and that true and noble nature which had won 
for her the love and admiration of Lord Belgrave, she 
was now cruelly altered. 

Even he who loved her no longer, could not live with 
her and watch the unerring symptoms of a disappointed 
life which became more and more apparent day by day 
in her sweet lovable face, without feeling more than a 
mere passing compassion ; and at times he even went the 
length of accusing himself in his own heart for the sad 
change which had come over her. But he had too much 
on his mind just then to devote' attention to his poor 
wife's mental sufferings; for although the strange 
reports we have heard about the critical state of his 
affairs were of course greatly exaggerated, yet he had 
lately suffered heavy losses, and the reckless life he now 
led was not calculated to improve the impoverished state 
of his finances — ^for though still the possessor of immense 
estates, he was over head and ears in debt, and, what was 
still more distressing, his difficulties increased day by day. 

Yet Consuelo was even more to be pitied than he 
ever imagined. Though, fortunately for herself, she 
possessed a brave heart that could strive against diffi- 
culties, and would not easily have succumbed to any 
amount of pain, yet her misery increased day by day, 
for Alfredo was now almost daily at Beauville House, 
and although no longer the confidential friend of Bel- 
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grave, yet he never missed an opportunity of visiting 
her. Consuelo loved him now perhaps more than she 
had ever done, for it had only been since the thought 
had crossed her mind that he might love another that 
she had fuUy realised how deeply she loved him ; and 
it was but too easy for her to see, in spite of what Lord 
Twickenham had told her, that morning when he had 
declared his own passion for herself, about Alfredo's love 
for Sibyl, that he had been mistaken, and that Alfredo 
still dearly loved her; yet she had made up her mind 
from the first to resist all temptation and be a faithful 
wife to the man who had loved her so weU as to make 
her a Marchioness, though he had unconsciously rendered 
her at the same time so imhappy. Her torments may 
therefore be easily imagined. 

Lord Twickenham's declaration of love had shown 
her how careful she must be in future, and since that 
fatal morning, when the veil had fallen from her eyes, 
she had become another woman. Charlie's presump- 
tion had been a good lesson to her, and she was now 
determined not only to remain innocent, but to appear 
so before the world, which is perhaps the more difficult 
of the two. 

This alone, I think, will show that Consuelo was a 
true and noble woman in the right and fullest sense 
of those terms. That she lacked firmness where her affec- 
tions were concerned, and promptitude of action where 
her own happiness was threatened, is true ; but this only 
proves that she was a woman and not an angel. She 
had all the weaknesses and passions peculiar to her sex, 
and often, in spite of herself, allowed these weaknesses to 
get the better of her ; yet she fought against them as well 
as she could, and tried hard to atone for the one great 
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mistake of her life — her marriage to Lord Belgrave — 
with all the fortitude and perseverance of a heroine, 
sacrificing over and over again her own happiness to 
preserve and keep up the honour and dignity of the 
name she bore. 

Yet it was hard to see daily the man she loved better 
than aught else in this world, and not to be able to 
confess her love for him ; and, while she was suffering 
tortures, pretend to laugh and be happy in order not to 
give him pain ; when she would have given everything 
she possessed to have heard one word of consolation from 
his dear lips, to have received one kind look of encourage- 
ment from his beloved eyes. 

The night when I again bring her before my readers 
at one of the small weekly receptions which, to please 
her husband, she had agreed to hold during the latter and 
gayest part of that London season, Alfredo had come as 
usual to pay his respects to her and to have a chat with 
Lord Belgrave, for whom he still retained a good deal of 
his old affection. 

It is very sad to read in a human face the signs of a 
breaking heart ; to watch the eye of a beautiful woman 
sinking daily, the cheek falling, and the lines about the 
sweet mouth deepening; to note the listless step, the 
morbid craving for solitude, the painful shrinking from 
all that is bright and joyful, and, above all, the dreary 
smile, but too evidently forced, which seems to protest 
patiently against the tortures of Society more than to 
approve of its pleasures. Ah, it is sad indeed to read all 
this in the fair face of a lovely woman ; but when it is 
seen in the fac6 of the woman we love, the torture is 
almost more than a man can well bear. 

It is useless to say that Alfredo loved her more than 
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ever — ^that in spite of all his endeavours he had not 
been able to banish her from his heart ; and, knowing 
this, we may easily imagine what his sufferings must 
have been to watch the daily changes that came over 
her, and to feel that it was all owing to her love for him, 
and yet to be unable to offer her any consolation, or to 
soothe her with any kind words; for the established 
rules of Society and his own inward sense of honour 
kept him from offering the first or uttering the last. 
Yet there were moments when, looking at her, he could 
hardly control himself, and at such times he would even 
have proposed to her the abominable alternative which 
Sibyl, forgetting what she owed to herself and to her 
kind good-natured husband, had dared more than once 
to propose to him. He carried in the pocket of his coat 
the letter in which, careless of the modesty which is the 
chief charm of her sex, Sibyl had wiitten to him pro- 
posing an elopement, and that letter seemed that evening 
to add fresh fuel to his already burning heart. At last 
he got so excited that when he perceived Consuelo 
sitting alone in a comer of the room he approached her, 
and was on the point of declaring his love and begging 
her to fly with him ; but her sweet pure smile, and the 
truthful, virtuous look in her eye, stopped the words 
that were already on his lips. He felt that it was an 
insult to her even to think of such a thing ; his manhood 
rebelled against the very idea, and rising from the sofa, 
on which he had for one moment sat beside her, he went 
to the other end of the drawing-room and challenged 
Lord Belgrave to a game of cards with him. 

He felt desperate, and he determined to place the 
whole of his fortune on the table, and if he lost it to 
shoot himself — ^for what was the use of his life now to 
himself, or indeed to any one else ? 
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Lord Belgrave was also desperate that night, for he 
had just received the news that his steward at Hohn, 
who had the entire charge of his affairs, and whom he 
had for some time past suspected of dishonesty, had bolted 
with Miss Ducie, the woman he had believed most 
devoted to. his interest, taking with him the whole of 
the money which his estates had produced that year, 
and which he was to have delivered to his banker s 
account that very day. Lord Belgrave had told no one 
but his wife of this, yet the blow seemed almost more 
than he could bear, for he well knew that though the 
detectives sent after the runaway couple to New York 
might after a time succeed in securing him, the loss 
would yet be fearful, and he felt that the long-dreaded 
end had come at last. 

So he, too, with all the calm determination of a man 
who plays the whole for the whole, and who is so 
desperate as to be careless of the consequences, sat down 
to play, and thus he and Alfredo played on for many 
hours, utterly regardless of those around them. 

One after another the various guests arose and de- 
parted, but these two men still played on. 

Sibyl was one of the last to go, and when she 
approached Lord Belgrave to say good-night to him, he 
raised his head for the first time from that all-absorbing 
green cloth, and whispered in her ear: "You will be 
glad to hear, Mrs. Jobkin, that Mr. Thomson has arrived 
from America, and that he and your husband had a long 
interview this morning. Mr. Thomson has taken the 
whole affair into his own hands; and as he considers 
himself to have been the cause of all his poor friend's 
misfortunes, he insists upon being the one who should 
restore him to his wealth and position. All the chances. 
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you see, are against you now; such a witness as Mr. 
Thomson, who has known your husband most intimately 
since he was a boy, will prove his identity before any 
jury in England." 

Sibyl trembled visibly as she heard this. She had 
hoped that Mr. Thomson was far away, and would never 
be able to come back in time to give his evidence in 
favour of her husband ; this news, therefore, was a ter- 
rible shock to her. She said nothing, however, but, 
casting an indignant glance at the Marquis, left the 
apartment, muttering between her set teeth as she did so, 
"Ah, my Lord Marquis ! the game is not played out yet; 
we shall see who will have the best of it in the end ! " 

Lord Belgrave guessed her words, though he heard 
them not; but, ignoring the old Spanish proverb, 
"Never drive a woman or a cat into a comer, for you 
little know how high she will spring and scratch you," 
which all men should keep in mind who would 
come out imharmed from those imequal contests in 
which the rougher and honester nature is almost sure 
to be worsted, he contented himself with smiling at 
her anger and dismay, and, giving all his attention 
once more to the cards, resumed his game with Alfredo, 
and continued playing for some time, both being as 
careless as ever of the result. 

Alfredo was, perhaps, the most desperate, and would 
willingly have staked all he possessed, so reckless did he 
feel ; but, as is often the case. Fortune generally favours 
those who despise her, and, instead of losing, it was he, 
strange to say, who won every game. 

Lord Belgrave grew excited and proposed doubling 
the stakes, to which, of course, Alfredo consented ; and 
thus, playing higher and higher each time. Lord Belgrave 
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went on, until he had lost an enormous sum, perhaps 
even a larger one than he had any possible means of 
paying at that moment. 

He at last rose, and by the expression of his face, 
Consuelo, who, with the few remaining guests, had now 
approached the table, and had been watching the game 
for some time, with anxiety, saw that he had lost heavily. 

"By St. George, Alfredo/' he exclaimed, "you have 
ruined me!" 

Consuelo shuddered as she heard this, for she was 
weU aware of aU his difficulties, and with earnest eyes 
followed her husband, who, sitting down before a secre- 
taire which stood near one of the windows, wrote out a 
cheque upon his banker for the amount he had just lost 
to Alfredo. 

" Will you not go on playing ? " said the latter, taking 
the piece of paper which his friend handed to him with 
an unsteady hand. 

" I cannot," he answered in a hoarse voice. " I doubt 
even if my balance at my banker's will be enough to pay 
what I already owe you. I have lately sustained many 
heavy losses, Alfredo, and I am no longer the rich man I 
was ! " And with a forced laugh he leffc the room. 

His wife followed him with her eyes, and no sooner 
had he disappeared through the folding doors which led 
to his own private rooms — ^for the drawing-room in which 
' they were was on the groimd floor, and formed part of 
their every day suite of rooms — than she flung herself 
on a sofa and cried hysterically, "FoUow him, foUow 
him ! he is going to kill himself! Oh ! for mercy's sake, 
stop him ! He does not know what he is doing ; the news 
he got this morning has turned his head. Oh, my heart 
told me of this ! Stop him, stop him ! " 

VOL. III. s 
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Her friends looked at her in mute astonishment, and 
hardly knew what to do. 

Consuelo raised her head, and seeing Alfredo, who 
stood before her still holding in his hand the paper Lord 
Belgrave had given him, she rose with one spring, and 
fell at his feet with such a wild expression on her face 
that those present thought for one moment that she had 
suddenly taken leave of her senses. 

" Mr. ViUafranea ! " she cried in an imploring voice, 
'' Mr. ViUafranea, give me that paper ! Oh, sir, by all 
that is sacred to you, give me that cheque ; my husband 
does not know what he is doing Oh, I shall die ! " 

Alfredo looked at her, greatly bewildered, 

" Mr. ViUafranea, I implore — I entreat you ! " 

Alfredo looked at her again, and, forgetting that they 
were not alone, he at last gave way to the feelings that 
had for so long burnt in his breast. " Give him back his 
money ! Oh no, never ; he has got enough from me. . . . 
He has taken from me the treasure I most prized in this 

world Give him back his money ! Why does he 

not give me back my happiness and my peace of mind ! " 

Consuelo shuddered. " Have pity on me ! " she 
faltered. 

" You had none for me." 

" For the love which once I bore you . . . 1 " 

Alfredo started back at these words. "You loved me ? " 
he cried, pushing her from him. "Oh no, you could 
never have loved me, or you would not have married 
another. No, you preferred riches, rank, and position, to 
my poor but devoted love. Shame on you ! shame on 
you ! — you have no heart ! " 

Consu^o rose, and burst into a flood of tears. " Oh 
Alfredo, Alfredo, if you knew aU ! . . . . but that paper," 
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she added, her thoughts returning to her husband, " that 
paper, give it to me ! " 

"Consuelo," he said, now trying, though vainly, to 
speak C5ahnly, " I have forgiven you. You have robbed 
me of my happiness, of my peace ; you have taken away 
all from me You have made me miserable, miser- 
able for life — and why ? Because I loved you ; because I 
loved you better than myself! And I love you still; but, 
fear nought, I will hide it even from myself. ... I love 
you and I forgive you. I have tried to hate you, to 
despise you, and I cannot. Your image is still in my 
heart, and do what I will I cannot tear it away. . . . Oh, 
Consuelo, Consuelo, ask me no more ! " 

Consuelo seemed greatly moved. " Forget me, if you 
like — ^hate me, despise me ; it is all my fault — I plead 
guilty. I have been false to you, false to my love, false 
to myself. I know it but too well. But give me that 
fatal paper which you hold in your hand ; pimish me, do 
not punish him who is innocent. You loved him once — 
he loves you still ; believe me, he has never been false to 
you, for he was ignorant that I even knew you when he 
married me. I am the only culpable one .... let me 
suffer alone ! " 

" And you will sacrifice yourself again .... as you 
pretended to do when you married him ! Oh no, no ! I 
have heard it all from him. Ah, you pretended then, to 
make yourself more interesting — to win his hand. Oh, 
you loved him then, as you love him now." 

" Love him ! " 

" Yes, is he not my successful rival ? " 

" Alfredo," she exclaimed, forgetting all her good reso- 
lutions, "I do not love him ! I love you— ;you alone! See, 
here is the ring that you gave me; it has never left 
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me, though he has often tried to replace it with more 
costly ones." 

And she showed him her hand, on which, as she said, 
the siniple gold ring he had once given her still encircled 
one of her taper fingers. He looked at it for a moment, 
and then, taking her hand in his, he said in passionate 
tones, " Can this be true ? .... Do you really still love 
me ? I, who have suffered so much ? . . . Oh, but you 
married him ! . . . You were false to me ! " 

" I loved you once, Alfredo. You were then every- 
thing to me. You were my first, my only love, and you 
shall be my last. But I was left alone in the world — 
alone, for my poor father died, and my brother left me," 
and she shuddered as she remembered those sad days. 
" I was poor and miserable, and Belgrave was the only 
one in the whole wide world who seemed to take any 
interest in me. I was forced to marry him. I loved 
you still, but you were far away ; you might have been 
dead too, for I had never heard from you, and in my 
despair I feared I should never see you again ; so I 
married the Marquis, who was all kindness, and seemed 
devoted to me. I knew him to be your friend too, but I 
did not love him, and he knew it, for I told him so 
plainly. I did try to love him once, but Alfredo, I could 
not ; I tried to forget you, but I could not. ... This 
ring proves to you that I have never forgotten you, 
though I was his wife." 

" And you love me still, Consuelo ? '' 

" I am his wife ! " 

"Oh! — and I, who thought you vain, false, fickle, 
faithless !...." 

" Oh, Alfredo ! remember I am no longer free to love 
you! Let me be at least true to him Do not 
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destroy my happiness hereafter, as you have destroyed 
it for ever in this world." 

*' So much virtue ! " 

"No, I have been very, very criminal — I have em- 
bittered the lives of the two men who loved me best in 
the world. But let us forget each other ; let us now say 
* farewell ' for ever, Alfredo." 

" I love you 1 " he cried, trying to clasp her in his 
arms. 

" No, no ! forget me, forget me ; in Heaven perhaps I 
may be yours ; on earth I must be his alone ! " 

" Why do you tell me that you love me, when in the 
same breath you bid me ' farewell ' for ever ? " 

" Oh, Alfredo, give me that paper ! " 

" I was miserable before, but now. ..." 

" That paper ! — ^in the name of that Holy Virgin we 
both adore ! Ah, Alfredo, if you love me, can you reftise 
me the first thing I ever asked of you ? " 

"No .... there it is." And he handed her the^ 
cheque. 

Consuelo took it with Br trembling hand, and was 
going to rush with it into her husband's room, when the 
loud report of a pistol stopped her and caused her to turn 
deadly pale. 

" Too late ! too late ! " she shrieked, and fell to the 
ground as if struck by lightning. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 
{Not hy Miss Louisa Parr.) 

The door which led from the drawing-room into the 
Marquis's private library was found locked on the inside, 
and some minutes elapsed before they were able to enter 
it. When at last they aU rushed in, followed by the 
terrified servants, they found Lord Belgrave lying dead 
on the groimd ; beside him was a pistol, with which he 
had evidently blown out his brains in a moment of 
temporary insanity. 

Consuelo was too stupefied at first to realise the 
horror of the situation. When, after a time, she re- 
covered from her fainting fit and learnt the dreadful 
news, she burst into a flood of passionate tears, and 
fainting fits rapidly succeeded each other. 

The doctor, who was immediately summoned, said 
that she must be taken to her room and kept very quiet 
for some days, for he feared greatly that the terrible 
shock she had received might endanger her reason. 

The few visitors who still remained, and who had 
been witnesses of the scene between her and Alfredo 
which I have narrated in my last chapter, collected 
immediately around the dead body of Lord Belgrave; 
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while the servants, who of course always lose their heads 
completely in events of this nature, rushed frantically 
about the house, the women uttering piercing cries, and 
the men running from, one room to another as if the end 
of the world had suddenly come upon them. 

Alfredo was perhaps one of the most impressed with 
the horror of the scene, and, kneeling beside the in- 
animate body of the Marquis, wept bitter tears as he 
remembered their old and long-tried friendship. 

The police, who of course were summoned without 
loss of time, soon begged him to go away, and, aided 
by those of the servants who seemed not quite so be- 
wildered as the rest, removed the corpse to the adjoining 
bed-room, and, locking the door, there left it to await the 
inquest, which the sergeant of police said would have to 
take place on the morrow. 

With a weary step, and a bleeding heart, Alfredo was 
leaving the room — that room in which he had spent so 
many happy hours with the man who had loved him 
so weU — ^when he noticed something white lying near the 
side door which opened into the outer hall. He stooped 
to pick it up, and discovered that it was a lace hand- 
kerchief, which must evidently have belonged to a lady. 
When he took it to the light and examined it more closely, 
he discovered in one of the comers the letters 8 and B, 
gracefully interwoven, evidently the initials of the owner, 
and as he pondered over it a horrible suspicion took 
possession of his mind — large drops stood upon his brow, 
and he grew ghastly pale, terrified at his own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CAST AWAY. 
(Not by Edmund Tates,) 

When Juan in some degree regained consciousness, he 
found himself lying on a bed. The room was a large 
and lofty one, though by no means splendid in any way ; 
on either side of him he could see other beds exactiy 
like his own, on which lay men he had never seen 
before. 

Where was he ? 

For a long time he was utterly unable to answer this 
question, which of course was the first that suggested 
itself to his mind. Gradually he remembered the dispute 
he had had with Stella, and the dreadful catastrophe 
that had followed. The whole scene presented itself 
before him so clearly and with so much distinctness that 
for a moment he imagined it must have taken place 
only a few hours before ; but when he called to mind the 
sufferings he had undergone since then, he began to think 
that weeks, perhaps months, had elapsed since that 
dreadful night. 

He had had a vague impression that he had been 
lying on that bed for many days, that he had suffered 
greatly, and that now and then men had come to examine 
and dress his wounds and arrange his bandages; but 
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whether he had really wouiids, and, if he had, how he 
had come by them, he knew not, for he was incapable of 
thought, and memory was an eflfort under which he 
always broke down. He had suffered greatly, but all 
the time he had felt the indefinable and mysterious 
influence of some unknown being who had cherished 
and nursed him in his darkest moments, and whose 
tender care had greatly relieved his sufferings. 

But now, as consciousness returned, he began to 
realise what had happened, and moral sufferings, in- 
finitely harder to bear than the mere physical ones 
through which he had passed, and for which he felt there 
could be no balm of consolation, began to torment him 
night and day. 

There are seasons when the whole of our past life 
rises before us, each scene distinct and clear as when 
it actually took place. These feelings, I believe, always 
come upon one at that supreme moment when the spirit 
is about to leave its dwelling, and often more vividly 
when that spirit clings to earth, dreading to face the 
unknown future. 

Juan had arrived at the closing point of his earthly 
career. By degrees he could recall every event of it, and 
now, perhaps for the first time in his Ufe, he realised how 
wicked and sinful that career had been. 

For one moment it seemed to him that the gloomy 
walls of the prison hospital, in which he lay on a bed of 
suffering and agony, had disappeared, and he stood again 
beneath the clear sunny sky of his native land an inno- 
cent chUd, playing with the sweet little Consuelo — that 
sister who adored him. But this vision lasted only a 
second. The next he beheld himself the young profligate 
he had subsequently become, yielding to every tempta- 
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tion, and sinking lower and lower day by day in that 
unfathomable abyss from which he now knew no power 
could rescue him. 

Remorse at last took possession of his soul, but it 
was too late. He felt that his sins had been so great 
that a thousand centuries of expiation would not suffice 
to atone for them. Had he been a less worldly-minded 
man, perhaps the thought of the all-supreme Deity who 
can offer means of expiating all sins, would have brought 
comfort to his soul ; but he knew nothing of that God 
whose mercy he knew not even how to implore, and he 
died, as he had lived, a stranger to the consolations of the 
Church. 

It was in the midst of his despair that there broke 
suddenly upon his ear a low sweet voice. He opened his 
eyes and beheld before him, standing near his bed, the 
woman he had wronged perhaps more than any other — 
Geraldine Fetherstone — the girl who had loved him so 
well, and who had sacrificed her whole life for him ; but 
no longer the proud, capricious, and self-willed daughter 
of Fashion, worldly even in her romantic ideas of love, 
but a pale-faced, sweet-looMng Sister of Charity, whose 
presence alone seemed to inspire him with holy feelings. 

" Geraldine ! " he cried ; " Geraldine ! can it be really 
you — you, and in this place ! " 

" Hush ! " she answered, in a voice that sounded soft 
and melodious to him, perhaps for the first time in his 
life ! " Hush ! you must not talk .... at least, not yet." 

" But how did you come here ? '* 

" I heard you were here, and I hastened at once to 
your side. I have nursed you for the last month." 

" You ! '* 

" Hush ! the doctors say you must not speak, or it may 
cost you your life." 
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"Ah, Geraldine, I am already doomed; if I recover 
from my woimds it will be but to perish on the scaffold. 
I am a murderer ! .... a murderer ! " And his frame 
shook convulsively as he said these words. 

Geraldine turned even paler than she had been before. 
" My Juan ! " she murmured to herself. 

" You love me still ? " 

" Ah, yes ! " 

" And you forgive me ? " 

" It is not for me to forgive; you must pray to God to 
forgive you — it is He alone who can forgive you." 

"God I Ah, God will never, never forgive me; my 
whole life has been one of sin and crime. I dare not ask 
Him to forgive me." 

"You may do so. We are taught, Juan, that God loves 
all His children. Ah, if He only loves you half as weU 
as I do, He will forgive you though you had been the 
greatest criminal that ever lived ! " 

" My God, my God, have pity on me ! " he cried in 
faltering tones, while Geraldine kneeling beside his bed 
uttered a fervent prayer. 

These were the last word she ever heard him say. 
When she raised her head he had again lost conscious- 
ness, and he only recovered it a few hours later, when 
his sufferings were already so great that he was not able 
to speak. 

Three days later, after the most terrible agony, he 
expired. Geraldine never once moved from his bedside, 
and it was at last in her arms that the soul of this great 
sinner passed away. 

The poor woman was never the same after this. A 
few weeks later she was forced to give up the good work 
she had undertaken, for her strength failed her day by 
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day — ^the sight of Juan's dreadful sufferings had been too 
much for her. 

She passed the last months of her life in prayer, 
praying 'night a^d day for the soul of the maox she L 
so loved, with all the consoling faith of a Catholic, though 
she was one only in heart ; and it was that heart alone 
that had taught her the power of prayer. If she ever 
uttered a petition on her own behalf, it was only that 
she also might soon be taken, and that she might meet 
him again. How long and bitter had been her weary 
pilgrimage through this world of sorrow and trials was 
only known to herself and to that God to whom she had 
devoted the last although the best years of her life. 

The body grew exhausted, the soul more and more 
weary, her faith stronger day by day, and so the end 
drew near at last. 

Just before she died she begged to see her husband 
once more, and with tears in her eyes, and in an earnest 
though broken voice, entreated him to repent and dedicate 
the rest of his life to good works. 

But Charlie Twickenham, though his wife's appeal 
moved him more than he cared to show, was yet too 
young and too heart-whole to think very seriously of a 
future life. 

He* had now managed to forget Consuelo, as he had 
before forgotten Stella, and a new conquest claimed all his 
attention ; so when at last Geraldine died, and he was 
once more free, he plunged anew into the dissipations he 
so loved, and wasted his life in pursuing pleasures he 
never succeeded in enjoying ; becoming every day more 
and more lost to all sense of honour and self-respect the 
more he drank of that fatal cup that slakes but never 
quenches thirst, though you drink it to the very dregs. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. 
{Not hy Wilkie Collins^ 

Sibyl's great ambition was gratified at last — she was 
now Marchioness of Belgrave. 

But she did not long enjoy her triumph. Her first 
husband, Mr. Jobkin, lost no time in making a formal 
claim to his property and to her hand. 

For a short time she had imagined that, once Lord 
Belgrave dead, she had but little to fear from Mr. Jobkin; 
but she had been greatly mistaken, for now Mr. Thomson 
had taken the entire business into his own hands, and it 
was not long before she received a summons to appear 
in the forthcoming trial. 

Mr. Thomson, with his usual shrewdness, had secured 
as counsel for his friend, the celebrated and talented 
Dr. Kennedy, who pleaded the cause of the claimant 
with his usual skill, and displayed great ability through- 
out the whole of the proceedings. 

The case was tried at Westminster, and, as may well 
be imagined, created a great sensation throughout the 
country. Every one felt more or less interested in this 
strange affair,- and heavy bets were made between the 
supporters of either party. 
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Sibyl had been too well-known in the fashionable 
world for the case not to awaken an unusual amount of 
interest, even amongst those who troubled themselves 
the least about such matters, and the illustrious name 
she now bore was enough to excite the curiosity of the 
idle; so the papers were fiill of the trial, and people 
scarcely talked of anything else during the rest of that 
season. 

The crowd at Westminster was so great that the 
thoroughfares about the courts were offcen blocked, and 
every person in Society considered it his duty to go 
and listen at least once to this strange case, which was 
creating such universal excitement. 

If Sibyl had imagined that her husband, Edwin, had 
left England on account of Mr. Jobkin, she now discovered 
that she had again been greatly mistaken, for no sooner 
did he hear of the appearance of the claimant than he 
immediately returned to London. So now it was but 
too evident to her that whatever course events might 
take, he was not going to support her. 

But Edwin's return might perhaps have been occa- 
sioned by his brother s sudden death, the news of which 
reached him soon after his arrival in New York. No 
one could have been more grieved than he was when he 
learnt what had taken place, though this imexpected and 
terrible event made him a Marquis and the owner of 
immense estates; for he had loved his brother dearly, and 
felt, perhaps more than he liked to own, the stain which, 
by this suicide, had fallen upon the illustrious name of 
Belgrave. 

And, indeed, it was some time before he succeeded in 
realising the sad event, for it was the very last thing he 
would have expected his proud and noble-minded brother 
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to have done, even under a temporary state of insanity, 
as the coroner who held the inquest over his body had 
decided it to be. 

On his arrival in London his first visit was to his 
brother's widow ; but Consuelo was too ill to see any one, 
and he was obliged to content himself with writing her 
a long letter, in which he expressed his sorrow perhaps 
better than he would have done in person, for he was 
one of those men who feel too deeply to say much. 

His next visit was to Mr. Jobkin, and although he 
found him so much changed that at first he hardly 
recognised him, he left his hotel fully convinced that he 
was indeed the right man, and only wondered at his 
wife's persistence in denying him. 

Dr. Kennedy had many difficulties to surmount before 
he could prove, to the complete satisfaction of the jury, 
his client's identity. For Mr. Jobkin was indeed so 
much altered that but few of the witnesses called to 
swear to him succeeded in recognising him ; and then his 
memory was so very treacherous that there were days 
when he was not able to answer one of the nimierous 
questions put to him. 

" You should not judge this claimant by the common 
standard," Dr. Kennedy said in one of his speeches, 
seeing at once that this would be the great stumbling- 
block in the case. " Before I proceed any further, I must 
assure you that it is but a common fallacy that every 
man must necessarily remember the leading incidents in 
his past life. That is the basis upon which the 
defence is founded. They say to the claimant — We 
have questioned you about incidents in your life which 
ordinary people would remember, therefore you ought 
to remember them, and if you do not, you must be an 
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impostor. I say that that is a fallacy. It is not founded 
upon truth. It is not universally true. It may be 
partially so, but no more. There are, of course, some 
men of great minds and powerful memory who do re- 
member every event in their career. But there are other 
men, on the contrary, who only remember very few events 

in their lives, and those only the principal ones " 

" A great deal of our recollection of the past," he said 
on another occasion, *' depends on our powers of percep- 
tion. Some men go through life almost as if they were 
blind. The most extraordinary occurrences may have no 
effect upon the memory of one man, but another man 
will have a most vivid appreciation of everything that sur- 
rounds him or has ever happened to him. The first man, 
if you speak to him of something which happened two 
or three years before, will have forgotten it ; the other 
man will remember it as well as if it had happened but 
two or three days before. It all depends, I assure you, 
upon the powers of observation of each man. There is 
as much variety in man as in the infinite beauties of 
nature. It is one of the greatest attributes of the works 
of the great and glorious Being who made everything. 
There is nothing like uniformity in this world, nor in 
any of those bright worlds around us which fill the 
universe. And if the human features are also so varied 
that no one ever saw two men exactly alike in external 
aspect, how much more so must it not be with the mind? 
There are not two minds in the world alike, and we must 
therefore make great allowances as regards the mind, for 
tlie powers of the mind depend entirely upon the powei*s 
of perception. If this claimant is a man of dull percep- 
tion, and if all his youth was passed in a monotonous 
succession of mercantile business, only varied by sensual 
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and worldly enjoyments, it is only natural that all the 
events of such a life should have passed away rapidly 
and left no impression. Besides, you must remember 
that Mr. Jobkin has been for several years suffering from 
a mental derangement, the result, no doubt, of his terrible 
accident, when his sufferings, both mental and physical, 
were very great, so much so that for a time they com- 
pletely obscured his reason and caused him to forget even 
his own name/* 

I shall not quote any more of the speeches made by 
the counsel on either side, for fear of tiring my readers. 
It will be enough to say that Dr. Kennedy spoke so well 
and so much to the point that he quite won over the 
sympathies of the jury. 

Yet it must not be imagined that Sibyl was idle all 
this time. She possessed the double prestige of a noble 
name and of wondrous beauty, and it should be confessed 
that most people sided with the beautiful Marchioness, 
and firmly believed the vulgar-looking claimant to be an 
impostor. 

Edwin wisely kept himself as much in the back- 
ground as he could, and gave his evidence in as few and 
uncompromising words as possible. But not only did 
Sibyl appear several times as a witness against Mr. 
Jobkin, but she produced several other witnesses who 
swore that the real Mr. Jobkin had died long ago, and 
that he was a very different man to the claimant in every 
respect. Her counsel also brought forward to give evi- 
dence against him his late partners in the bank, to whose 
interest, of course, it was that he should not be recog- 
nised, and they in their turn also produced witnesses to 
prove that this man was not Mr. Jobkin. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Dr. Kennedy conducted the 

TOL. m, T 
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whole case so well, spoke so eloquently, and produced so 
many witnesses who swore that his client was the real 
man, that, according to public opinion at least, for of 
course neither the judge nor the jury dared as yet to 
express their opinion, his case was as good as proved. 

Mr. Thomson was naturally the chief witness on Mr. 
Jobkin's side, and his evidence was felt by all to carry 
great weight, and to be in every respect most convincing. 
He also succeeded, after no end of trouble and expense, 
in discovering the captain of the little German vessel 
which had picked up his poor friend in the Pentland 
Firth, who came to London and duly recognised him 
immediately, thus completing the chain of evidence. 

Mr. Thomson would have also brought forward Con- 
suelo, who, as Jobkin's first cousin, would have been a 
very important witness, had he thought it actually neces- 
sary ; but, recollecting her late bereavement, he wisely 
abstained from so doing ; while on the other hand Mrs. 
Boston Gilbert presented herself of her own accord to 
give her evidence in favour of her former protege, and 
asked the claimant several questions in court which 
proved highly advantageous to his case. 

At last the great day arrived when this all-absorbing 
case was to be decided, and every one awaited the final 
verdict of the jury with undisguised impatience. The 
crowd at Westminster was greater than ever, and every 
person in London, from the proud Duchess of Northland 
in her boudoir at Preston House, to the crossing-sweeper 
before her door, was in the highest state of expectation 
and excitement. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

NO ALTERNATIVE. 
{Not hy Miss Annie Thomas.) 

Sibyl had in vain tried to sleep that night. 

She had found it impossible to dismiss the hateful 
subject from her mind, or to close her eyes for a single 
moment, during that long tedious night. 

She was now sitting in the little boudoir which 
opened from her bedroom, attired only in the long 
flowing dressing-gown she had thrown over her shoulders 
a little before midnight, when she had found that sleep 
would not come to her relief 

Before her, spread out on her dressing-table, lay in 
disorder the Belgrave family jewels, which Consuelo had 
sent her a few weeks before, shortly after her husband's 
death. 

She was pale and haggard, and her large black eyes 
were sunken, though they had lost none of their bril- 
liancy, and at that moment, while they rested upon 
those wondrous diamonds she had , so long coveted, and 
which she knew now would only be hers for a few hours 
longer, were ablaze with a light which was almost 
infemaL 

She had sat there for hours contemplating those long- 
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coveted jewels, which, even though now in her possession, 
she felt she still could not call her own. She had sat 
there for hours, her eyes fixed upon those bright spark- 
ling gems, yet her thoughts &3C away, and her mind's 
eye fixed upon a jewel which at that moment was 
even dearer to her than all the jewels of the earth put 
together. 

She knew that the crisis of her life had come at last 
She was fully aware that the fatal trial had gone against 
her, that in the eyes of the law, as well as in those 
of the world, this hateful claimant had been proved to 
be her husband. The high station to which she had 
bravely clung so long with such tenacity and to which she 
had only attained after repeated struggles and numerous 
crimes and sacrifices, was wrenched from under her very 
feet, and she knew that the fall therefrom must be a 
fearful one. 

Yet at that moment she had almost forgotten all this. 
She had thought so much about it lately, she had wasted 
so many hours of the day and passed so many sleepless 
nights pondering over it, and weighing minutely her 
daUy-decreasing chances of success, that by this time 
she had almost grown indifferent to the consequences — 
morally incompetent, as it were, to realise the depths of 
the abyss that had gradually opened before her, and 
which now threatened to engulf her. 

It was of Alfredo she was thinking, of her love for 
him, which time and his late indifference towards her 
had only succeeded in increasing. 

Never before had she felt the fierce fire of passion 
burning so strongly in her heart — never before had this 
modern Cleopatra loved as she loved now. And the 
thought that her reign was over, her empire over the 
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world for ever at an end, only made her cling with 
greater tenacity to this one man, for whose sake ske 
would now consider the world weU lost. 

She had seen nothing of Alfredo since that night at 
Beauville House, and her letter to him still remained 
unanswered. The strange events which had subsequently 
followed each other in such rapid succession had ren- 
dered anything like an interview between them almost 
impossible ; but even in the midst of the most harassing 
emotions she had not forgotten him for one moment, and 
now her heart-rending despair at seeing all her ambitious 
plans thrown to the ground, and her fate for ever sealed, 
only added new fire to the one passion, to the one hope 
that was still left to her. 

The day before, on her return from the court, where 
her own reason and the faces of the jurymen had told her 
only too plainly that all hope of remaining Marchioness 
of Belgrave was now at an end, she had written a long 
letter to Alfredo; a letter in which she at last opened 
her heart to him, and, bravely confessing the whole truth, 
begged of him to have pity on her, and to come and 
rescue her from the cruel fate that awaited her. 

It was the answer to this letter that she was now 
impatiently awaiting ; it was the hope of receiving his 
reply that alone gave her strength at that trying time, 
and rendered her almost indifferent to the final decision 
of the judge. 

" Accursed be all laws but those of love," she mut- 
tered, covering her tearless eyes with her burning hands. 
" What are rank and riches compared to love ? What is 
freedom compared to the chains of passion ? Oh, if 
I still possess your love, Alfredo, though I have lost 
everything I once prized and envied, I shall still con- 
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sider myself richer than all other women/ and I shall 
give up coronet and estates, even these jewels I once so 
longed for, without a single sigh ! Come, my Alfiredo!" 
she then cried, raising her head; "come to me with thy 
sweet words, thy burning looks, thy warm heart ; come 
and relieve my woes, and let me forget my sad fate in 
thy arms ! " 

Her whole frame shook convulsively as she heard 
steps upon the landing outside, and her heart told her 
that another second must decide her fate — that her 
lover's answer had at last arrived. 

She had not been mistaken. The door opened quietly, 
and her maid approached carrying a letter and a small 
sealed packet in her hand. 

She arose, and, taking the former from her, tore it 
open and eagerly devoured the contents. 

It was but a short epistle, and ran thus — 

" You make me a free gift of your heart, beautiful 
Sibyl ! Would that I could give you mine in return, but 
it is no longer mine to bestow on any one. Yet I am 
not wholly indifferent to your love for me, and, to prove 
this, I send you what to you will be more precious than 
my heart — your own life ! Ah, Sibyl ! try and make a 
good use of it ; remember it is my gift, and that if it 
enables you to repent and become a better woman here- 
after, and to deserve that heaven where alone henceforth 
we may hope to meet, you will at least have won the 
pardon and respect of the man who, as you say, is the 
only one whose respect and pardon you implore. 

" Alfredo Villafranca." 

She uttered one low piercing cry, and fell half-sense- 
less upon the chair from which she had just risen. 
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She was only able to realise one thing at that 
moment — ^Alfredo loved her not. 

When she had somewhat collected her thoughts she 
took up the little sealed packet which her maid had 
placed on the table beside her. 

She opened it with a trembling hand, and found that 
it contained one of her own pocket-handkerchiefs. On 
the piece of paper in which it was enveloped were 
written these strange, but to her too expressive, 
words — 

" Fov/nd in the little library of Beauville Hov^se, the 
night of Lord Belgrave'a murder/' 

She crushed it between her hands, and for some 
minutes remained motionless, as if stunned. 

She then seated herself at her writing-table, and 
remained for a long while writing rapidly and with an 
air of deep determination. 

An hour later Lord Belgrave entered the room. 
Edwin was evidently very much excited, and his face 
wore a wild look of joy which he vainly tried to conceal. 

When he beheld the woman whom he had so long 
loved above all others, and who for the last few years 
had been his wife, he started back aghast — such was the 
change which the last few hours had wrought in her 
once matchless features. 

Sibyl rose and looked him straight in the face, as if 
she would fain have read his very thoughts. 

" Is it all over ? " she said in a low but clear voice 
that betrayed no emotion. 

Edwin, infinitely more agitated than Sibyl, could not 
answer. 

" I suppose we must part," she then said. 
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" Yes ! " he replied, trembling from head to foot ; " the 
claimant has been fully proved to be Mr. Jobkin, your 
husband." 

Sibyl heard the news without so much as a shudder. 

" And the judge ? " she said. 

" Has given the verdict in his fiivour." 

" So our marriage is then at an end, Edwin ? " 

The young Marquis turned his head away and looked 
very much confused. 

" WeD," she proceeded, in a low tone of voice, a bitter 
smile playing upon those full red lips of hers, which he 
had once so admired. " Well," she said, " our married life 
has not been one of the happiest ; it wiU be useless for 
either of us to regret that it has so soon come to an end. 
Edwin, we have both been greatly mistaken in one 
another." 

" Sibyl, Sibyl, I loved you better than life and honour 
— once ! " he cried, remembering all he had felt for her in 
the days gone by. 

" So did I love you, Edwin ! And now ? " 

"I pity you — believe me, I pity you with all my 
heart — for you are innocent. Yes, you could have had no 
idea that your first husband was still alive." 

" What does that matter now ? I certainly thought 
him dead, but you see that does not make our union a 
real marriage." 

" No," he faltered. 

'^ Take these jewels," she said after a long pause ; 
" they are no longer mine. I but received them to hand 
them over to another .... for I suppose you will marry 
Juliet now." And as she said this a shudder ran 
through her, and for the first time her voice faltered. 

" Oh, Sibyl ! " 

" What is to prevent you ? You are free — a Marquis 
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and a rich man, for the Belgrave estates, as you know, are 
not so encumbered as we once thought. She will not 
refuse you ! " 

'' Poor Bel ! " Edwin muttered, his thoughts at once 
going back to the brother he had so lately lost ; " I cannot 
believe that he killed himself. No, I cannot I The more I 
think about it the less I am able to realise it. He had 
lost some money, it is true, and his factor had gone off 
taking away with him the sum with which he was 
intending to pay his most pressing debts; but surely 
that was hardly enough to turn his brain — his brain, of 
all others ! " 

Sibyl looked at him, and shrugged her shoulders. 

" Banish those thoughts from your mind, Edwin," she 
said coldly. "Your brother is dead now — you cannot 
bring him back to life ; remember only that his death has 
made you Marquis of Belgrave." 

"Ah!" 

" Take these jewels. Here is the List ; you will see by 
it that not one is missing. May your new wife enjoy 
having them more than I have done ! " 

"I shall leave here this afternoon," Edwin said, 
rousing himself ; " my valet is packing up my things. I 
wonder when Mr. Jobkin will come to take possession of 
his house ? " 

" He may come whenever he likes," Sibyl said, avert- 
ing her face lest he should see the scorn that curled her 
lips as she spoke. 

Edwin looked at her surprised. "How coldly you 
say that ! Ah, Sibyl, Sibyl ! what are you going to do ? " 

" Do ? " 

" Yes ! — surely you can never live with him again ? " 

"Live with him!" she repeated, as if in a dream. 
" No, no — never ! " 
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* But he is your husband." 

** My husband ! He — ^my husband ! " 

" I have not seen him, and I know not what his plans 
may be ; but I hear that he may perhaps have you tried 
far bigamy, though the lawyers tell me that under the 
circumstances you are sure to be acquitted of such an 
infamous charge ; but yet he seems to have set his heart 
on this, and . . . . " 

Sibyl smiled bitterly, and rising from the arm-chair, 
in which she had remained half-buried all the time, she 
exclaimed in a loud clear voice — 

" Indeed ; then I shall be able to baffle him in one 
thing, at least He shall never bring this charge against 
me." 

" Sibyl, what do you mean ? " Edwin cried, surprised 
at the tone of her voice and the strange look in her eyes. 

" You will see. Now, farewell, Edwin, farewell — a 
long fareweD ! " 

" Must we part thus ? " 

" Yes, perhaps for ever. But before saying good-bye, 
will you take my hand once more in yours, look me 
straight in the face, and say you forgive me ? That you 
forgive me for all the sorrow I may have caused you ; 
that you forgive me, if only in remembrance of our 
old love ; and that you will think of me sometimes, and 
think of me kindly, for the sake of the past ? " 

Edwin took her hand in his, and, looking her straight 
in the face, said all that she had asked him. 

"Now, there is only one more request I have to 



And that, is- 
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This," she replied, taking from her writing-desk a 
which she had only just written ; " will you 
into Mr. Villafranca*s own hands? " 
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Edwin took the letter, which was sealed, and read the 
following words written on the envelope : — ^ 

" To Don Alfredo ViUafranca; to he opened by him 
on the day of his marriage" 

" What does this mean ? " he asked, looking at the 
letter in his hand, apparently much bewildered. 

"Ask me no questions, Edwin. I cannot tell you 
anything about it. If you will not give it to him, I shall 
ask my maid to take it to his house." 

" No ; I will perform your last request, Sibyl ; Mr. 
ViUafranca shall have this letter this very afternoon." 

" And now — farewell ; one last kiss and farewell ! " 

For one minute they remained in each other's arms ; 
then, casting one last glance at her, Edwin left the room 
in silence. 

Thus they parted for ever. Thus they parted, without 
a sigh on either side — without one pang of regret; though 
for several years they had been all in all to each other, 
and had thought it misery to be severed for a day. 

When Mr. Jobkin arrived the next morning to take 
possession of his house, and entered the room which had 
before been his bedroom, lying upon the bed he dis- 
covered the cold corpse of the woman who had once been 
his wife. 

As Sibyl had sworn — ^when she found that every plan 
had failed, that resistance was no longer possible, that 
no power human or infernal could maintain her in that 
position which she had striven so much to gain, nor win 
her the heart of the man she loved even more than that 
position — she had preferred death to becoming once more 
the wife of Mr. Jobkin. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A LIFE'S SECRET. 
(Not hy Mrs, Henry Wood.) 

Sibyl's death made, of course, a great sensation, and, 
for nine days or so, it was the one topic which 
every one discussed. But to those who should have been 
most afflicted by it, it came rather as a relief than a 
bereavement, and very few were the mourners who 
accompanied her body to its last resting-place, and fewer 
still those who lamented her sudden death. 

Her father, Mr. Fetherstone, came to town from 
Twickenham for the funeral, and was the one who seemed 
most moved by the mournful ceremony. He had buried 
his other daughter, Geraldine, only a few months before, 
and now his last child had followed her to another world ; 
but his proud and worldly wife soon managed to make 
him forget this double loss, and the following year a change 
in the Government brought him once more to the front and 
placed a coronet on his brow, which highly delighted his 
better-half, though she still persisted in calling herself 
Elizabeth, Countess of Twickenham, 

Mr. Jobkin also attended his wife's funeral, but it 
may be easily imagined what his feelings were on 
that occasion. He soon afteii^ards sold his luxurious 
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mansion in Grosvenor Square, and returned to his old 
house in Russell Square, which he now wished he had 
never left. Like a wise man, he gave up the world of 
Fashion, which had afforded him so little happiness ; and 
after a time married a charming young lady, the daughter 
of one of his old friends, to whom his mother had often 
wished to see him united, who, having few Ks herself, 
never noticed the want of them in him, and who, believ- 
ing him perfect in every respect, succeeded in rendering 
him the happiest of men. 

Edwin grieved for Sibyl perhaps more than either 
her father or her husband ; but having quite lost his old 
love for her long before this, he, too, soon succeeded in 
banishing her image from his mind. 

That very summer, while in the Isle of Wight, where 
he had gone yachting with some friends, he met the 
Countess of Cowes and her daughters, and saw a great 
deal of them. 

One fine afternoon in August he found himself walk- 
ing alone with Lady Juliet Standish in the gardens of 
her father's house at Cowes. 

It was a fortnight after Edwin's arrival in the lovely 
island, and the beauty of the scene, the pleasant society, 
and the novelty of the life he led, had succeeded at last 
in driving away the very painful impression that his poor 
brother's tragic death, followed by Sibyl's still stranger 
end, had made upon his mmd. 

The sun was setting, and the soft shades of evening 
had already begun to tint the matchless laildscape and 
gild the peaceful waters of the blue Medina. 

Lady Cowes and Maude were sitting under a neigh- 
bouring tree, sipping their afternoon tea, and Edwin and 
Juliet, almost unconsciously, had wandered away through 
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the mossy paths by the side of the river — ^lost in a sweet 
reverie, until they were quite out of sight. 

"They will be missing us," said Lady Juliet, sud- 
denly looking round; "I think it is time we should 
return." 

Edwin looked at her for one moment, then he took 
her hand in his, and whispered, in a low but earnest 
voice, " Do you remember, Juliet, the last conversation 
we had together ? " 

The young lady trembled, and looked down to conceal 
a blush, but she did not withdraw her hand. 

" It was in a garden, too," he proceeded, apparently 
not noticing her confusion : " In your house in Londoa 
Ah ! how miserable I was then — and now . . . ." 

Juliet raised her sweet face. " And now ? " she added 
" Ah, how happy ! " 

She turned pale — she stopped — then, turning away 
from him, she buried her face in her hands. 

" Have you forgotten what you told me then ? " he 
said, in a trembling voice. 

" Forgotten ! ah, could I ever forget ? " 
" You love me, then ? " 

She answered nothing, but turning round suddenly 
hid her face on his breast. 

He pressed her to his heart, and sealed her unuttered 
avowal with a loving embrace. 

Then, with soft words and softer looks, he induced 
her to resume their walk, which both of them now wished 
might last for ever. She walked beside him, fondly 
clinging to him, and his eyes were bent down on her 
smiling face, which seemed to acquire a new charm under 
that radiant look of pure love. 

Thus they wandered for nearly two hours, until the 
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shades of night had enveloped them in darkness, and the 
stars began to glitter over their heads. 

All this time Edwin was giving her the history of his 
life since that night of the private theatricals at Lady- 
Tottenham's house, which had marked such an epoch in 
both their lives. He confessed to her the love he had 
once entertained for Sibyl, and which he had found to be 
stronger than himself, though it had appealed to none of 
his better and nobler feelings. He hid nothing from her, 
but he begged her to forget the past, and to remember 
only that she had been his first and would be his last 
love. 

Juliet said little, but when she had heard all this, and 
felt emboldened by his tender words and still more 
tender looks, she told him that from the first her heart 
had been his, though everything had seemed to go 
against her hopes. That she had never ceased loving 
him, even when she believed him most indifferent to her, 
and that she had made up her mind to die unmarried if 
she did not marry him. 

When they returned at last to the house they found 
that the dinner was ready, and they had to sit down to 
it as they were. 

That very evening Edwin asked her hand of her 
father, who, with tears in his eyes, readily consented to 
this marriage, which he well knew would render his 
beloved daughter so happy. 

A few months afterwards, they were married in the 
pretty little parish church at Cowes, and ever since the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Belgrave have been the 
happiest couple in England. They pass most of their 
time between Holm Abbey and the Isle of Wight ; and if 
the grand old Gothic halls of the ancient Abbey or the 
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stately saloons of Beauville House do not ring so often 
as they did in the days of the former Marquis and 
Marchioness with the strains of Godfrey's band, and the 
chatter of fashionable visitors, they continually resound 
with the merry peals of children's laughter, and look far 
brighter and gayer than they ever did before. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE SUNSET. 



The sun is setting; magnificent clouds sweep across the 
sky, which is lighted by its last bright rays. It is the 
final struggle of the expiring day — a final struggle with 
life, and, as it were, a war waged by the spirits of darkness 
against the celestial angels. 

The dark thunderclouds roll heavily over the sky ; 
the sun, the all-consuming monarch of day, is gradually 
disappearing amidst the blood-red clouds in the western 
horizon. 

The struggle is now over. Yonder, fi:om the east, come 
the shades of night, growing darker and darker as they 
advance, but gradually illumined by the soft light of count- 
less stars, which are reflected in the peaceful waters of the 
still bluer sea — ^for, kind reader, we are again at sea — and 
below that now cloudless sky the peaceful waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean glint and sparkle like the heavens ; whichj 
now that the sun has set and the many clouds have; dis- 
persed, appear calm and blue, promising a beautiful night. 

The tempest has raged all through the long day, and 
many a strong seafaring ship hsi-s been swept against the 
cruel rocks and there wrecked ; but the sky is no longer 
overcast and the wind has fallen — the storm is over. 

YOL. Ill, V 
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In the distance we perceive a ship, a large steamer of 
no small tonnage, and leaning over its prow are two 
persons, who, standing side by side with clasped hands, 
seem to be watching the cloudless horizon with earnest 
gaze, as if they were endeavouring to look into the future, 
which at that moment, if the expression in their features 
can be trusted, would seem as joyful and radiant as that 
starlit sky. 

Their well-known handsome faces reveal to us at once 
their names. They are Consuelo and Alfredo, who have 
been married that morning, and are now on their way 
back to their beloved country. 

Let us approach them, and, with the ubiquitous power 
possessed by authors and their faithful readers, listen for 
a moment to their conversation. 

It is the lovely Consuelo who is speaking. 

'"Ah, my Alfredo," she says, "what changes have 
taken place since last we stood looking together upon 
these waters! Who would have dreamt, when we last 
stood side by side contemplating this wide expanse of 
sea, that we should go through so much in so short a 
time ! " 

" Oh, my Consuelo," he answers, drawing her lovingly 
towards him, " try and forget the past ! " 

"It will not be difficult. It already seems so far 
away and more like a dream than a reality to me." 

" Try and believe, then, that it has only been a dream 
after all — a horrible nightmare — and that you have 
awakened at last to find yourself in your lover s arms." 

" Ah, my Alfredo ! " 

"You love me then; you love me as much as you 
loved me when we first arrived in England ? " 

*'Nay, I love you much more, my own dearest, for 
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now I have learnt to appreciate the value of true love. 
Much as I have suffered during my stay in that island 
which we are now leaving for ever, I do not regret one 
of the trials through which I have passed, for they have 
taught me a lesson which I shall never forget." 

"And that is?" 

" That without love there can be no happiness ; that 
riches, rank, admiration, and fashion, are utterly unable 
by themselves to make one happy, and that happiness 
can only be found in true and unselfish affection." 

Alfredo's face becomes radiant as she speaks; he 
seems to drink new life from her words ; and when she 
finishes he draws her closer to his heart and presses 
his lips to hers. 

Then, in soft, tender words, they relate to one another 
the various events which have taken place since their 
arrival in England. Alifredo speaks the most, and gives 
her the complete history not only of his actions but 
even of his most secret thoughts. 

" Ah, Alfredo ! " she cries, when he discloses to her 
the long-concealed feelings of his heart, " how you have 
suffered on my account ! — but believe me, dearest, that 
I shall now do my best to make you the most devoted of 
wives, so as to atone for the past." 

He again presses her to his heart, and he then speaks 
to her for the first time of Sibyl. With a trembling 
voice he narrates to her what had taken place between 
them. He hides nothing from her now, but boldly 
confesses how he had once tried to love that woman, 
whose matchless charms and wondrous beauty rendered 
her in every respect so fascinating, hoping thus to forget his 
love for herself, and how he had failed in his endeavours. 
" Ah, Consuelo ! I was mad when I thought that such a 
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woman could supplant you in my heart ! " he exclaims, 
neither does he hide from her the violent passion which 
Sibyl had conceived for him, and in a few words tells 
her the substance of her last letters, which he has long 
since destroyed. 

" Poor woman ! " cries the lovely Gonsuelo, her tender 
heart overflowing with compassion when she hears the 
dreadful story. 

" Can you forgive her, dearest ? " he asks. " Can you 
forgive that wretched woman, after all the harm she has 
done you ? " 

" Yes," she answers, her bright eyes all ablaze with 
fire, yet all dimmed with tears. " Yes, I forgive her, in 
spite of all the great wrongs she has done me, and all 
the miseries she has occasioned me, for her love for 
you, Alfredo, has quite softened my heart, and I cannot 
but pity her." 

" You are an angel, Consuelo ! By-the-bye," he adds, 
producing from his pocket-book a sealed letter, "this 
was given to me by the present Lord Belgrave some 
time ago; it comes from her, but you see by what is 
written on the envelope she meant me to read it only 
after I had married. Shall we break the seal now and 
see what she says, dearest ? " 

" Yes ; no doubt they are her last words ; let us read 
them together." 

With a trembling hand he breaks the seal, and then, 
again clasping each others hands, they read together 
Sibyl's last letter, which ran thus — 

" When you read this I shall be in ray grave, and you 
will have married Consuelo, for I know you love her still 
— love her better than you ever loved mc. But think of 
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me sometimes, Alfredo — think of me, and think of me 
kindly, for I have loved you as few women could love, 
and few men were ever loved. And believe me when 
I tell you, though I beg and pray you will never try to 
fathom this mystery, that if it were not for me you would 
not be Consuelo's husband at this moment. 

"I have been very, very wicked. I know it, and 
I dare say I shall have to suffer for it in the next world 
— ^if indeed there be such a placd, which I sometimes doubt ; 
for my life in this world has not been a happy one, and 
I can hardly look forward to another world with pleasure 
or hope. 

" I have been blinded by mad ambition, and I have 
succimibed at last — a victim of Fashion and Passion. 
Had I known you as I now know you at the beginning 
of my career instead of at its close, and loved you as 
I now love you, I might have been a very different 
woman, and would no doubt have been alive and happy 
now ; but perhaps for you it is better as it is. 

"I have no right to ask anything from that God 
to whom I was taught to pray in my youth, and whom 
I have since forgotten ; but if in this my last hour one 
request is allowed me, believe me, Alfredo, it is that you 
may be for ever happy, and that your wife may love you 
even as I have loved. 

"Do not forget her who would fain forget herself, 
and who only hopes for another world to be able to 
remember you. 

" Farewell ! — ^farewell for ever ! and when to-morrow 
the world will condemn me and repeat my name with 
scorn, remember, that she whom they abuse and despise 
was not indifferent to you once ; and try to think with 
forgiveness of her who loved you better than she loved 
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herself, and who, in the last and most awful moment of 
death, signs herself 

"Your Sibyl." 

Both Consuelo and Alfredo look sadder and more 
thoughtful after they have read thi^ letter. 

For a long time they remain silent; it is Alfredo 
who at last speaks. 

" Perhaps, as she says," he murmurs, " we do owe our 
happiness to her— but it is horrible to think that." 

Consuelo shudders ; then, coming closer to him, she 
takes his hand and says in a low tone, " Oh, Alfredo ! let 
us both pray for her — ^let us pray to God to grant her 
repentance, and an opportunity to expiate her sins, in 
that world to which she has gone; but let us never 
allude to her again ; let us try and forget the past, or 
think of it only as a dream — ^a horrible nightmare — 
that has haunted us for a time, but from which we have 
at last awakened." 

*' Yes, my beloved one," he exclaims, again pressing 
her tenderly to his heart, "let us thank God that we 
have sailed safely through the stormy and ever-troubled 
waters of the life that is led in Mayfair, and that our 
struggles between Fashion and Passion are at last at an 
end." 



THE END. 
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